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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

President Coolidge’s message to Congress is, as 
might have been expected, conservative and sane, for 
the most part, with reference to transportation. There 
are in it, however, some suggestions or recommenda- 
tions that will not meet universal approval and will be 
the subjects of much discussion. One of these is his 
view as to railroad consolidation. The other is his state- 
ment that an entire reorganization of the freight rate 
structure is necessary and should be ordered at once 
by Congress. 

The conclusion in his message that “the law for 
consolidations is not sufficiently effective to be ex- 
peditious,” and his recommendation that additional legis- 
lation is necessary to aid and stimulate voluntary con- 
solidations, follow closely the views of the late President 
Harding, of Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate 
interstate commerce committee, and of Secretary 
Hoover, of the Department of Commerce. The part of 
the message dealing with the subject of railroad con- 
solidations is, in fact, an endorsement of the views of 
Cummins and Hoover. 

Comparison of the message with the views ex- 
pressed by Senator Cummins in an interview in The 
Traffic World of November 10 shows agreement between 
the President and the Senator. The Senator expressed 
the belief that additional legislation should be enacted 
to enable the government to co-operate with the rail- 
toads in bringing about or stimulating voluntary con- 
Solidations. The President recommends such legisla- 
tion. The President also subscribes to the view of the 
Senator that if such legislation does not accomplish the 
desired end, then the “authority of the government will 
have to be directly invoked” to compel consolidations. 

The President uses the phrase “each proposed 
gtoup,” apparently indicating approval of the position 


of Senator Cummins, as reflected in the interview men- 
tioned, of voluntary consolidations according to a plan. 
Secretary Hoover, in his 1922 annual report, dis- 
cussed railroad consolidations and expressed the belief 
that it might be that there could be invented some in- 
ducements to consolidate into the proposed systems. Hle 
said the following on the subject in his 1922 report: 


The present act contemplated the solution of the problem of 
the weak roads through voluntary consideration of the weaker 
and stronger roads into larger systems to be definitely indi- 
cated by the Interstate Commerce Commission. There is no 
doubt that such consolidation would be a large advance in solu- 
tion to the whole problem. As the nation has resolved to control 
rates, and thus depend no longer on competition as a means 
of rate regulation, it should secure the manifest advantages of 
larger systems. The economies in operation through standard- 
ization and better employment of rolling stock would be con- 
structive themselves, but of vastly more importance would be 
the strengthening of the foundations for the financing of bet- 
terments and for more intelligent handling of rate regulation. 
The part of the act providing for consolidations has not been 
advanced very much so far, although a tentative plan of group- 
ing has been issued to serve as a basis for investigation, and 
hearings have been begun. When the permissible consolidations 
are once enunciated it is possible that some railways can ar- 
range terms amongst themselves for such consolidations. 

How far such voluntary action would solve the problem is un- 
certain, but compulsory consolidation leads into many untend- 
able premises. It might be that there could be invented some 
inducements to consolidate into the proposed systems, or to 
lease for consolidation operation, or some form of co-operation, 
or some form of co-operative operation. If the recaptured profits 
principle is to be maintained and if it can be enforced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the assured application of 
such recaptured profits within such enunciated groups in some 
form might at least be worth discussion as .an inducement to 
consolidate. 


That part of Secretary Hoover’s 1923 report relating 
to railroad consolidation will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. -It was released too late for comment in this 
column. 

Secretary Hoover seems also to have sold the Presi- 
dent his idea for a revision of the freight rate structure, 
the idea being to relieve the farmer by lowering the 
rates on his product, but to protect the railroads, on the 
other hand, from injustice, by readjusting rates so that 
the carriers shall not be compelled to take a loss in 
revenue. We do not know whom other than Mr. 
Hoover the President has in mind’ when he says that 
“competent authorities” agree that this readjustment 
should be undertaken, but he may have reference also to 
the report of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee on readjustment of relative freight schedules, 
which was commented on in these columns last week. 
This committee, though it found that a better adjust- 
ment of relative rates was advisable, did not approach 


the problem from the point of view of relief for the 
farmer. 
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December 8, 1923 


In The Traffic World of September 22, 1923, will 
be found Secretary Hoover’s views, as then expressed, 
on this matter. In that interview he reiterated views 
expressed by him with reference to railroad rates. He 
said there should be a reduction of rates on agricultural 
products as a complement to a general revision of the 
rate structure. He said the question of a-general rate 
revision was delicate and involved, and one for careful 
consideration by the Commission. He also believed that 
if the railroads were consolidated into a limited number 
of systems, a revision of rates, such as he had in mind, 


would be more easily accomplished than it could be 
under existing conditions. 


Some of the grain-carrying roads in the West, he 
said, probably could not stand a reduction in rates on 
agricultural products. * He said he did not believe it 
would be desirable to reduce only the rates on agricul- 
tural products in the absence of a general revision of 


rates. He said that, compared to class rates, commodity 
rates were too high. 


These views of the Secretary first received promi- 
nence about the time President Harding called in the 
railroad executives and urged them to make voluntary 
reductions in rates on basic commodities. The same 
views were expressed by him in his annual report last 
year. The Secretary also testified along the same line 
in the 1922 reduced rate case. The later expression of 
his views was in connection with a discussion of plans 
of President Coolidge to give relief to the farmer. 


In his annual réport for 1922, Secretary Hoover 
stated his views as to the need for a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the rate structure as follows: 


In an era of wide disparity between farmers’ income and 
that in and of industry, the transportation rates have proven 
to be a heavy burden on agriculture. On the other hand, under 
present conditions railway earnings are obviously not large 
enough to assure railway expansion. Some relief, both to the 
railways and the farmer, may be obtained by thorough reorgan- 
wation of the rate structure. Some classes and areas of traffic 
are carried at actual loss; others are carried at lower rates 
than the relative value of the commodities warrant; and a 
series of scientific upward readjustments should be made in 
some cases in order to give the railways and the shippers of 
primary commodities and agricultural produce some relief. The 
recent reduction of 10 per cent in rates on luxuries as well as 
on primary goods contributed nothing to commerce and im- 
boverished the railways just that much, The tangled skein of 
rates seems a mesh in which there is so persistent a resistance 
against every constructive proposal, that we are incapable of 
rescue except by some complete departure in courage. 


The article in The Traffic World of September 22 
continued as follows: 


Secretary Hoover said some relief could be given to the 
farmer by readjustment of railway rates in such fashion as to 
impose larger burdens upon high-priced commodities and lower 
rates on primary produce. In his restatement of these views 
this week Mr. Hoover said he did not wish to be misunderstood 
—that he was not advocating a reduction alone in rates on agri- 
cultural products, but rather a readjustment of the rate struc- 
ture that would permit reductions in rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts and increases in other rates. 


While it was apparent that the Secretary was simply re- 
Stating his views on the subject of rates, significance was at- 
tached to his remarks because President Coolidge and the Cabi- 
ee have under consideration measures for the relief particu- 
arly of the farmers in the western grain-producing states. 


th There is the possibility that President Coolidge, as one of 
: wd results of the Administration’s investigation into the agri- 
th ural situation in the West, may call the rate situation to 
a € attention of the Commission, although at this time the Presi- 
ent’s attitude on that factor in the situation is unknown. If 
e President approves Secretary Hoover’s views, it ig regarded 
48 Possible that he might refer to the rate situation as a part 
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of recommendations involving a program held to be along con- 
structive lines for the relief of the farmer. No immediate re- 
lief, of course, could be given the farmer through a revision of 
the rate structure along the lines advocated by Secretary 
Hoover, because such a revision by the Commission would 
necessarily be preceded by a thorough and extended investiga- 
tion. Such an investigation, it is pointed out, might be regarded 
by the President as properly being a part of a program to put 
agriculture on a sound, economic basis. 

There is considerable to be said in behalf of a revi- 
sion of freight rates and considerable has been said. We 
believe it to be dangerous, however, to adopt a policy of 
readjustment of rates as a means of relieving an in- 
dustry, merely because that industry—or a part of it— 
happens to be in bad shape with respect to profits. If 
for the farmer why not for some other industry? If 
freight rates are in need of revision, then they should 
be revised, and it may be that, in the revision, the rates 
on farm products, or on some farm products, would be 
lowered. We think the President goes too far, however, 
when he conveys the impression, as he does in his 
message, that authorities agree that a readjustment of 
freight rates ought to be undertaken for the relief of the 
farmer. If they do agree that there ought to be a gen- 
eral readjustment—and if they do we do not know when 
or how that agreement was reached or made known— 
they certainly have not agreed merely for the purpose 
of relieving the farmer. We think competent authorities 
would be more likely to agree that the freight rate has 
little to do with the plight of the farmer. At least it 
should not be assumed or stated at this time that rates 
should be revised in the interest of the farmer. The 
most that should be said to Congress is that, perhaps, 
there should be a revision of the freight rate structure 
and that Congress might well call the matter to the at- 
tention of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or even 
instruct it to make an investigation. Congress un- 
doubtedly has the technical power to tell the Commission 
to revise rates on any theory that seems good to the law- 
makers, but, in any circumstances, it should do no more 
than tell the Commission to investigate. 

President Coolidge’s message with respect to this 
matter, though perhaps not so intended, will be a source 
of encouragement to the radicals who have been shout- 
ing that high freight rates are the cause of the farmer’s 
misfortune. It will also, probably, be the signal for a 
long drawn out investigation by the Commission of the 
entire rate structure, with a result that is not likely to 
be more generally approved than the present situation. 
If the Commission follows its apparent tendency in 
recent months to follow suggestions as to what the White 
House and Congress might wish it to do, it may be ex- 
pected to institute an inquiry without even waiting for 
Congress to give orders. 


HANDS OFF THE ACT 


Opposition to amendment of the transportation act and to 
measures seeking to eliminate competition among railroads or 
to bring about government ownership has been expressed by 


’ the directors of the Atchison, Kansas, Chamber of Commerce in 


resolutions adopted and sent to Senator Capper and other legis- 
lators of Kansas. The resolutions state that the carriers have 
worked back toward adequate service since federal control and 
are now handling a record volume of business and that the 
transportation act shouid be allowed to stand for at least two 
years more without alteration so that this program of improve- 
ment may not be halted. Specific opposition is voiced to consoli- 
dation of the carriers that would stifle competition and be a 
step toward government ownership. 
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LOWER FREIGHT RATES 


Government ownership of the railroads rather than aid to 
the farmer is what the radicals in Congress are striving to 
bring about in demanding lower freight rates, according to 
C. D. Morris, assistant to the chairman of the Western Rail- 
ways’ Committee on Public Relations, who spoke at a meeting 
of the American Corn Millers’ Federation at Chicago December 
3. He pointed out the low earnings of the carriers and said that 
reductions that would wipe out the entire profits would be so 
small that they would be of little benefit to the farmer. Op- 
erating and labor costs, together with taxes, he declared, had 
increased beyond the increases in the carriers’ revenue, he said. 

“Taken as a whole, the operating costs of American rail- 
roads,” said Mr. Morris, “were $7,100,000 and their taxes $510,- 
000 a day higher during the month of September this year 
than they were during September, 1916, while their net returns, 
since the transportation act was passed, have averaged $700,000 
a day less than during 1916 and 1917, yet no one has heard 
these advocates of relief for the farmer suggest that operating 
costs be reduced by lowering the wages or reducing the taxes 
of the railroads. 

“If Senator Brookhart and Senator Capper want lower 
freight rates, it is their duty as statesmen to tell us how they 
are to be brought about. They know that freight rates are 
high today because the cost of operating a railorad is double 
what it was before the World War. There is a reasonable and 
sensible method of going about the accomplishment of any 
given task. If we want lower freight rates then we ought to 
go about the matter of bringing them about in an intelligent 
way.” 


WHY ROCK THE BOAT? 


Alba B. Johnson, president of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation, has written the following letter to James L. Davis, Sec- 
retary of Labor: 


You invite the Railway Business Association ta amplify its 
views concerning the transportation act, especially the labor clauses. 
We cordially appreciate this opportunity and take pleasure in re- 
sponding. 

The Railway Business Association favors further trial of the 
transportation act unamended. This includes the labor clauses. If 
those who have recently resumed investment in railway securities 
become seriously apprehensive of any amendments whatever, they 
will fear havoc with the ratemaking clauses and cease to furnish 
capital for transportation. ’ 

If railways cannot continue obtaining capital they cannot sustain 
as for two years they have done with their large purchases, ramifying 
everywhere, employment of labor in every occupation. To start 
amending the act is to risk interruption to general prosperity. We 
know of no circumstance which would justify running that risk in 
order to reopen at this time discussion of the labor clauses. 

hat necessity exists? Has railway labor in many years been 
so efficient as now or working so harmoniously with management? 
James R. Howard. late president, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, now president, National Transportation Institute, in an address 
before the Railway Business Association Nov. 8, said: 

“The railway managers and the railway employes have gone back 
to their proper function of rail-roading. So far as the farmers are 
concerned, you may be sure that such a spéttacle is medicine for 
sore eyes.”’ 

The object of the labor clauses in the act was to prevent strikes. 
We hear nothing of impending interruptions to service. Business pend- 
ing before the labor board has dwindled to half its volume a year ago. 
Companies are more and more adjusting difficulties, as the act con- 
templates, with their own men. 

What ground is ther® for thinking congress or the country can 
agree on a substitute for the present act in respect to labor? 


A large body of citizens would like findings of the labor board to 
be made obligatory. Does any competent observer doubt that the 
brotherhoods and their allies can defeat any such amendment? 

The brotherhoods would like to remove the public as a party 
represented in the federal agency for dealing with railway labor 
disputes. Does any competent observer doubt that those who favor 
removing the representatives of the management and of the em- 
ployes and restricting the board to representatives of the public can 
muster enough support to defeat this? 

There is no concurrence among employes, managers, economists 
or the general public as to changes in the labor clauses which would 
be desirable if feasible. Deadlock is sure. Opening the subject would 
mean not legislation on labor aspects, but academic debate, under 
cover of which very different proposals could be exploited to the 
damage of agriculture, which needs good transportation and normal 
domestic markets; of forestry, mining, manufacture and trade, with 
all the many millions whose livelihood turns on continuity of opera- 
tion in these occupations. 


HOOPER DEFENDS ACT 


A defense of the transportation act and a plea for a “breath- 
ing spell” for the carriers so that, free from “political tinker- 
ing,” they can make indispensable expansion of facilities, was 
made by Ben W. Hooper, chairman of the Railroad Labor Board, 
in a statement made public December 3 at the time of the sub- 
mission of the board’s report to Congress outlining the accom- 
plishments of the board. Stating that the board has disposed 
of more than 10,000 disputes since its formation and that only 
one serious strike had taken place, Mr. Hooper defended the 
board against attacks by the seventeen standard unions and 
others who seek the board’s abolition. The formal report to 
Congress indicates that only eight carriers have failed to abide 
by the decisions of the board and declares that the shopmen’s 
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strike strengthened the transportation act by showing that a 
strike could not succeed against public-opinion. 

Chairman Hooper’s statement to the public was as follows: 

The public can not hope to be benefited by the frantic alternation 
of legislative experiments affecting the railways. What the railroads 
need most is not political tinkering, but a breathing spell in which 
to complete readjustment and prepare for the expansion of facilities 
indispensable to the growth and prosperity of the country. 

In so far as the labor provision of the transportation act is con- 
cerned, it represents the coordinated efforts of both political parties 
to diminish the number of railroad strikes by affording the public an 


opportunity to see the inside of labor controversies and to pass upon 
their merits. 

To deprive the public of this right would restore to unrestrained 
physical force the power to dominate transportation. 

The purpose of those who are asking Congress to exclude the 
public from its legal and natural right to participate in the adjust- 
ment of labor controversies in an industry so essentially public is 
quite obvious. : 

Since tke enactment of the transportation act no railway strike 
has succeeded and but few have been attempted. The decisions of 
the Labor Board, though merely advisory, have been respected to a 
remarkable degree both, by railroads and their employes. 

The board has disposed of 10,671 disputes, and, omitting the 
so-called contract cases which involve a question now in litigation, 
only eight of the 201 Class 1 carriers have been formally declared by 
the board violators of its decisions. é 

There have been four local strikes of minor importance and one 
of great magnitude, the shop strike of 1922. The shop strike really 
served a useful public purpose, notwithstanding its disastrous effects. 
It strengthened the transportation act by demonstrating that a rail- 
road strike cannot succeed against public sentiment and that public 
sentiment is likely to support the decisions of a tribunal fairly con- 
stituted upon which the public is represented. ‘ 

The decisions of a board composed only of representatives of the 
railroads and the employes would often arouse the suspicion of col- 
lusion and would command no more public confidence than do the 
maneuvers of the coal operators and the miners. This fact was 
recognized by Congress when it wrote into the transportation act 
the provision that wage disputes should not be decided without the 
concurrence of at least one public member. Neither a bi-partisan 
board or a board of conciliation can line up public sentiment against 
a strike. The public would never know which party was in the 
wrong and public opinion could not be definitely brought to bear 
either on the railroad or the employes. 


BINKERD SPEAKS AT NEWARK 


Speaking before a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Newark, November 30, Robert S. Binkerd, vice-chairman of 
the committee on public relations of the eastern railroads, de- 
fended the transportation act, declaring that the service the 
carriers could give was largely dependent on their earnings and 
outlining the factors that entered into the cost of transportation 
and gave rise to the present costs of transportation. 

“The increase in rates in 1920 was caused, not by the 
passage of the transportation act, but by this great increase 
in the expense of operating the railroads,” he said. “Freight 
revenue has not increased as much as the prices of general 
commodities have increased, nor as much as the cost of living; 
and not nearly so much as wages. 

“Nevertheless in the three and one-half years since the end 
of federal control railway management has succeeded in re- 
ducing operating expenses about one billion dollars a year.” 

The greater part of this saving, he declared, had been 
returned to the shipper in the form of reduced rates. At the 
same time, he said, the carriers had spent great amounts of 
money in bettering their equipment and facilities. The ability 
to better facilities has increased as the earnings of the carriers 
increased, he said. 

“As earnings have improved more new facilities could be 
provided. ‘This illustrates the inescapable fact that better earn- 
ings, better facilities, and better service necessarily go hand 
in hand,” said he. 

He turned to the imminent attack of radicals on the trans: 
portation act and declared it to be in reality an attempt to 
destroy the earning power of the carriers. The reduction of 
earning power, he indicated, could only lead to the destruction 
of the only means the carriers had for the betterment of thei? 
service and the bringing of the transportation machine up to 
date. 

“In my judgment, the railroads this year have been giviné 
the country an object lesson in the advantages accruing t0 
every class from adequate and efficient transportation,” said he. 
“It remains for the common sense of our people to insist that 
the forthcoming session of Congress shall do nothing to impall 
the ability of the railroads to continue and improve upon such 
service.” 


LABOR BOARD APPOINTMENTS 


Official announcement was made at the White House De 
cember 7 that the President would send to the Senate nex! 
week the nominations of Messrs. Grable, Baker, and MorroW 
to be members of the Railroad Labor Board. Grable and Baker 
are serving under recess appointments and Morrow will sue 
ceed Barton, 


RECOMMENDS REAPPOINTMENT OF POTTER 

Senator Shortridge, of California, recommended to Pres 

dent Coolidge, December 1, that he reappoint Commissioner Pot- 
ter, whose term on the Commission expires December 31. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Railroads in Politics—It seems that the railroads are being 
forced back into politics. What they used to be accused of do- 
ing in that line was deemed a sin and a shame. Perhaps they 
did many things. There are those, however, who have had ex- 
perience in state legislatures and in Washington who think the 
reports about what they did were somewhat overdrawn. In 
fact, the talk about the doings of lobbyists were many times 
put out as “com-on” advertisements to induce the spending of 
money for the hangers-on around legislative bodies who made 
a pretense of being able to deliver votes. But the uproar created 
about lignite rates has suggested to more than one man that if 
payers of freight rates intend appealing to the President and 
to Congress for rates they deem reasonable and non-prejudicial, 
the railroads will have to make up an organization to combat 
such fights where those who make them select the fighting 
ground. It is suggested that those interested in lignite rates 
did not know how to go about the matter in an orderly manner 
and, therefore, chose the appeal to President Coolidge and to 
the members of Congress. Some of those interested, however, 
knew the orderly way. By protest they procured the suspen- 
sion of the tariffs proposing increases. However, inasmuch as 
the act of the Commission was erroneously reported, there may 
have been some excuse—not reason—for the appeal political. 
Some of the utterances made in connection with the political 
appeal indicated, it is believed, that those making them had 
been advised of the suspension but decided, nevertheless, to go 
through with the program of political drum-beating. Inasmuch 
as the Commission is a servant of Congress, representations to 
that body, it may have been figured, would tend to intimidate the 
commissioners and make them vote for the retention of the 
lignite rates, almost regardless of the facts of record as to their 
quality that might appear, If the beaters of the drums had any 
such idea, it is believed to be about as poor a one as could have 
been fabricated. North Dakota and other western states, hav- 
ing a small representation in Congress, could hardly hope, in 
the event of a conflict of interests, to win. Illinois and Iowa 
are interested in rates to the territory in which lignite is sold. 
Mine operators in those states might undertake a bit of political 
work as well in behalf of a raise in rates on lignite to the end 
that operators and miners in those states would obtain more 
work by reason of the greater sale of coal from those districts 
in the territory to which lignite now is distributed. In such a 
fight the railroads, unless they had taken the precaution to 
create a political organization, would assume the role of an 
imocent bystander. That is. why it has seemed to some that 
the railroads were being forced back into politics. Rate-making 
is a legislative matter. Therefore, appeals to Congress and to 
the President are technically all right. Were rate-making a 
judicial function, such appeals would be wrong. The suggestion 
that the increase in rates on lignite was proposed as a result 
of a conspiracy would not get far with rate men who know the 
tendency of themselves and others concerned in rate-making 
to use low rates in a particular section as yard sticks for rates 
elsewhere, especially if the disparity of rates was in favor of 
a commodity using much equipment, as is declared to be the 
fact in respect to lignite. Their argument would be that, if the 
railroads could maintain such low rates on lignite, they surely 
could make rates almost if not equally as low, mile for mile, 
on coal. The railroads that proposed to increase lignite rates 
contend that they did so because among other things, they 


wanted to avoid a charge of undue preference for lignite and un- 
due prejudice against coal. 





_ Deadlocks in Congress—Deadlocks in the organization of 
tither house of Congress, such as marked the beginning of the 
current one, have not been common. The worst was in the 
Thirty-sixth Congress. It lasted from December, 1859, until 
February, 1860. The next was in 1891. It lasted one day, Then 
came the one that developed last Monday. About a dozen years 
before that some members of the Louisiana delegation in the 
House helped the Republicans by voting for their candidate for 
Speaker, thereby checkmating the insurgent Republicans and 
farning for themselves the designation of assistant Republicans 
The fight in the Thirty-sixth Congress involved Nathaniel P. 
Banks, afterward a civil war general, and John Sherman, who 
Was a volunteer colonel at the beginning of that war but be- 
‘ame better known as Secretary of the Treasury under Hayes, 

€n specie payments were resumed, and Secretary of State 
under McKinley at the beginning of the Spanish.War. Troubles 
*arlier than 1859 were of a different kind, including elections of 
Presidents by vote of the House because the electoral college 
oa deadlocked. This week’s deadlock, to some appeared a bit 
‘ € imitation jewelry. Speaker Gillett, re-elected on the third 
pr Was opposed, the insurgents said, because they wanted a 
‘vision of the rules to permit more talk, Then, after three 
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days, it was apparently discovered that the leaders of the regu- 
lar Republicans, all the time, had plans for such a revision of 
the rules. Then the irregulars voted for Gillett. Just where 
the “phoniness” existed, whether on the side of the regulars or 
the irregulars, is a question the answer to which probably will 
be sought by those who think the deadlock was such a great 
national crisis as to make the answer a vital thing. The fact 
of the matter seems to be that the country did not become hys- 
terical but went about its business as usuel. That may have in- 
dicated to the factional leaders that they were not getting any- 
where with their petty fight, causing them to drop it and get 
down to work for which they were being paid. 





Express Rates Report—Some of the shipper traffic men inter- 
ested in express rates wish the Commission had not put out 
its views on express rates in the form it used. They think it 
creates needless confusion. Their point is that, in substance, 
the report is what is usually called a tentative one. The only 
difference between this one and the customary tentative or pro- 
posed report is that the former carries a date by which those 
interested shall show why, in their estimation, the conclusions 
and findings therein stated, shall not be made final. Inasmuch 
as it has the form of a report and opinion it will appear in the 
bound -volume of Commission reports but it will not be the 
record of anything that was binding from the time it was put 
forth. The critics suggest that when a man, looking for reports 
on express rates comes across it he will have nothing more sub- 
stantial than a proposition that was the basis for further dis- 
cussion. They point out that that is exactly the function of a 
proposed report and that the end sought by this report could 
have been attained by fankly putting it out, not as a part of the 
permanent record, but as a report proposed for adoption and 
open to amendment. The Commission itself has put out pro- 
posed reports in the form used by the examiners, so use of that 
method would not have been open to the objection of its being 
something which the parties interested had no reason to sus- 
pect would be used. 





Another Official Ruined—The quadriennial drenching with 
drivel is beginning to descend on the heads of those who have 
to be out watching the political heavens. Albert B. Fall, former 
Secretary of the Inter’or, apparently, has been ruined forever 
by the testimony given the Senate committee that is inquiring 
into the leasing of the Teapot Dome naval reserve. Harry F. 
Sinclair, owner of. Zev and several other race horses, in addi- 
tion to some hundreds of million dollars worth of oil properties, 
has admitted sending the former secretary a broken-down race 
horse along with a shipment of milk cows bought by Fall and 
on which Sinclair, after paying freight, had a gross profit of 
$200. The late James R. Mann was ruined by the gift of a 
steak cut from the loins of a prize steer which had been 
slaughtered by one of the big packers. Mann not only accepted 
a Christmas gift of a steak but he also accepted a broken-down 
horse sent him by one of the big packers who happened also to 
be a constituent. But for the rev¢lation of such a low moral 
character, Mann probably would have been made speaker in 
succession to Joseph G. Cannon. His fellow partisans, howéver, 
could not publicly forgive him for the weakness he had dis- 
played when he accepted that juicy steak and thanked the 
packer for sending him a horse that had broken down because 
his hoofs had pounded the hard pavement of Chicago streets. 
Mann sold his soul, to hear some of the pious frauds say it, by 
taking a steak that might have sold for as much as $2.50 and a 
horse, which in the market, would have sold for.$10 or $15 at 
the sale of “stoved up” animals which the packers, the big ice 
companies, and other large users of heavy delivery wagon horses 
have to hold every year to dispose of broken-down animals. 
Mann ate the steak and used the horse in plowing his garden. 
Therefore, in the eyes of rabbit-souled colleagues, he was dam- 
aged goods and not fit to be trusted with the speakership. Fall 
is out of office, but the insinuat'on of the makers of political 
capital is that he was crooked while in office—that he made the 
Teapot lease as a result of corruption. The funny part of the 
whole thing is that Edward L. Doheny, who did not get the Tea- 
pot lease, and Admiral Robinson, the naval officer in charge of 
naval engineering, approve the lease to the last point of punc- 
tuation. Doheny said Josephus Daniels’ policy of not drilling the 
naval reserves cost the government about 100,000,000 barrels of 
oil. Robinson said he alone was responsible for the policy of 
taking the oil for the navy out of the leaking reserves and put- 
ting it into tanks at the seashore where it could be got at in 
case of necessity. But, nevertheless, Fall has lost his political 
reputation because he bought milk cows at a price that gave 
Sinclair a gross profit of $200. Most live stock men, at that 
time, were sending their stock to market and getting bills from 
those who sold it to pay the expenses incurred in the sale—to 
hear them tell the Commission how sad was the condition in the 
live stock industry, at that time. 





Coal Rate Perplexities—It is a long time, at least, since the 
Commission has had before it rate cases presenting all thé 
major points of a porcupine such as the North Dakota ligrite 
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suspension case and its own hard coal investigation. Popular 
indignation has been stirred up in both instances. In each case 
the Commission will be face to face with its own decisions as 
bars to rates which the uninformed may think they are entitled 
to have. In the lignite case stands the Holmes & Hallowell 
case mileage scale on coal westbound, much higher than the 
rates on lignite eastbound. In the anthracite inquiry the rates 
in effect are those based on Commission-made rates prescribed 
in No. 4914, the case in which the Commission ordered a new 
rate foundation for the hard coal industry. The railroad law- 
yers assert that the existing anthracite rates are produced by 
adding and subtracting from the rates prescribed in No. 
4914, according to the rules laid down in the general rate cases. 
Of course, when the Commission permits an increase, it says it 
approves the new rates subject to attack in individual rate sit- 
uations. That is all right as a reservation for unusual situa- 
tions. It is suggested, however, that when New England and 
northern New York, through their representatives in Congress, 
make general attacks on the hard coal rates as being too high, 
that reservation is not of much moment to a Commission that, 
generally, has a high regard for logic. In the lignite case the 
Commission, without much ‘trouble, could re-write the Holmes 
and Hallowell scale, because many shippers have insisted that 
it was higher than necessary. However, even if it did that, it 
would. be under the painful necessity of permitting some in- 
crease in lignite rates, unless it were willing to assert that rates 
should be made without much regard for the amount of equip- 
ment required, on the theory that the value of the service to the 
shippers of lignite was not as great as the value of the service 
performed for the shippers of coal from the mines in Iowa and 
Illinois and from the northwestern docks. Some of the North 
Dakota arguments suggest rate-making on that theory. They 
insist that, in rgaking lignite rates in Texas, the Commission 
recognized that lignite, being less valuable than coal, could not 
pay as high rates. There are railroad traffic men who believe 
that that is a tenable theory of rate-making to be applied, how- 
ever, only when there is an abundance of equipment ready to be 
used in carrying traffic moving in the direction of the empty 
movement. Whether the empty car movement where the lignite 
moves, is east or west is one of the things that will have to be 
established in the trial of the case caused by the suspension of 
the lignite rates. A, Be eh. 


LIGNITE COAL RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The North Dakota lignite coal rate situation, originally 
brought to the attention of President Coolidge by a telegram 
from Governor Nestos, was brought again to the White House 
December 1 by Stanley Washburn, of Wilton, N. D. Mr. Wash- 
burn, who is interested in lignite coal mines in North Dakota, 
was introduced to the President by Representative Newton, of 
Minnesota. 


In a statement issued on behalf of Mr. Washburn after the 
call on the President, Mr. Washburn was quoted as saying that 
“the. order by President Coolidge directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate increased freight rates on 
coal mined in North Dakota,” etc. The President, it was said 
at the White House after the telegram from Governor Nestos 
was received earlier in the week, had referred the matter to 
the Commission and asked it to look into the matter. The 
rates in issue had been suspended by the Commission at that 
time. Sie 

The statement issued to the press on behalf of Mr. Wash- 
burn was headed “I. C. C. Order by Coolidge on N. W. Coal 
Rates Biggest News for Long Time, Says Washburn,” The 
statement continued as follows: 

Carrying a handful of telegrams from Gov. Nestos and business 
organizations of North Dakota, Maj. Stanley Washburn of Wilton, 
N. D., called at the White House today at the invitation of President 
Coolidge, to whom Washburn recited the acute financial and political 
situation in the Northwest. ; 

“The order by President Coolidge, directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate increased freight rates on coal 
mined in North Dakota,”’ said Washburn, “is the biggest piece of 
news the Northwest has read in some time. Look at these telegrams 
and you will get an idea of what the Northwest is talking about 
right now. We have one-third of the coal area of the country out 
where I came from and our legitimate selling zone is five hundred 
miles nearer our market than the zone which the railroads are 
favoring when they jump our rates. ‘ 

"7 en you get telegrams from business organizations saying 
the president’s order gives them renewed faith in Washington, you 
can understand how far that faith has been strained of late. If the 
leaders of this administration want that faith to return to the people 
of the Northwest, now is the time for action. The great West 
elected a president once right over the heads of the eastern states 
much to some people’s surprise and those states can do it again.” 

Some of the telegrams received by Washburn at the Lafayette 
Hotel today follow: 

W. H. Webb, Bismarck Association of Commerce: The Presi- 
dent’s decision to refer investigation of rate conspiracy against North 
Dakota to I. C. C. should be backed up with congressional inquiry. 
If this is promised now it would demonstrate to Northwest good 
faith in Washington, 

James S. Malloy: Please advise if this means passing the buck? 

Governor Nestos: Believe it imperative to general situation in 
Northwest at this time that congressional] investigation should be 
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granted coal consumers of Northwest. 
over the situation. 

North Dakota Development Association: Northwest North Dakota 
solidly behind demand for congressional investigation of rate con- 
spiracy against our state and coal consumers. -Do you advise sending 
delegation to see President? If case goes to commission and is 
forgotten, much ground lost in return to sane political thinking by 
people of North Dakota. 

A. F. Bradley, Bismarck Association of Commerce: Congres- 
sional inquiry “at this time would alleviate political situation in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota friends of administration. 

Mayor W. M. Smart, Minot: Consumers of Northwest aroused 
and can safely state action of administration very important to cause 
of Republican party. 

Minot Association of Commerce: Meeting tonight passed resolu- 
tion to be forwarded to congressional delegations from Northwest 
urging congressional investigation of high-handed attempt of Eastern 
interests to throttle North Dakota industry through increased freight 
rates on North Dakota coal. 

Washburn says the difference involved means an increase of 
52 per cent to the Twin Cities and to local points in North Dakota 
as high as 65 per cent. This would shut down virtually every mine 
in North Dakota. Governor Nestos is the man who made the startling 
speech before the New York State Chamber of Commerce last week 
on better relations between the East and the West. 


The Commission has advised President Coolidge that the 
rates on lignite coal as to which Governor Nestor and others, 
of North Dakota, wired the President last week, were suspended 
and that hearings will be held. 

The railroads that originated the proposed increases in the 
rates on lignite have placed their position in that matter be- 
fore Representative Newton, of Minnesota, and others inter. 
ested. It is as follows: 


People are unusually alarmed 


The present rates were established in the war period by the 
United States Railroad Administration as part of the program to 
meet general fuel shortage and save transportation waste by requir- 
ing each district or region to use its own coal. To force this use 
embargoes were issued forbidding the transportation of coal from 
one district to another. The lignite rates at present are lower than 
the rates established by the state legislature, plus, the general in- 
creases or decreases authorized or ordered by the United States gov- 
ernment since that time. These state legislature rates were so low 
that the Supreme Court of the United States affirmed a decision 
holding them confiscatory. These lignite rates established by the 
United States Railroad Administration to serve a war purpose con- 
stitute a hollow in the rate level which should have been removed 
as a matter of justice to shippers of other kinds of fuel from other 
districts, when the war purpose had been served. Removal, however, 
was postponed by abnormal conditions created by mine and railroad 
strikes. It was also delayed for the final decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Holmes & Hallowel case which estab- 
lished reasonable rates on coal for westward haulage much higher 
than the present rates on lignite in the reverse direction. . 

The railroads were constrained to propose the lignite rates which 
have been suspended because they had reason to believe that ship- 
pers of coal, other than lignite, were about to file a complaint against 
the railroads, in which the railroads would have had a poor defense 
had they been unable to show that any effort had been made to es- 
cape from the low lignite rates established for war reasons. They 
would have been placed in a position of having continued voluntarily 
a lignite coal tariff made by the government for war reasons after 
the reasons for such rates had disappeared. 

When thé government prescribed the extremely low lignite rates 
it made parties to them, railroads known as the western trunk lines 
because some of the western trunk jines served destinations in the 
districts which were to use lignite coal. Those western trunk lines, 
so made partners in the lignite rates, serve other mines and north- 
western coal docks as well as act as delivering carriers for ship- 
ments of lignite. Shippers of coal from mines and docks on the rails 
of the western trunk lines contend that they are entitled to certain 
readjustments in the rates on coal throughout the northwest. ‘'There- 
fore, when these shippers of coal suggested that they would make 
complaint against the railroads alleging that the railroads are main- 
taining rates on lignite which are unduly prejudicial against them, 
the railroads were forced to propose the establishment of rates on 
lignite which they thought would be reasonable and non-prejudicial. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in the Hoimes & Hallowel 
case prescribed rates on coal westbound on a mileage basis, which 
the railroads have used as a measure for the rates proposed. 

In filing tariffs naming the proposed rates, the railroads did what 
they could to remove suspected causes for complaint that the lignite 
rates were unduly prejudicial. They expected the tariffs would be 
suspended as they have been. The higher rates have been sus- 
pended until April 1st. The whole question as to what the rates on 
lignite should be, therefore, is before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
merce Commission. In the four months’ period the North Dakota lig- 
nite shippers and the shippers of coal from mines in Iowa, Illinois, 
the northwestern docks, etc., will have an opportunity to be heard 
as fully as they desire before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
makes its decision as to what would be reasonable and non-prejudi- 
cial rates on lignite. ; 

This is the only method by which the railroads can bring about 
an adjustment of the matter and settle the contentions of shippers 
of rival kinds of fuel. 


RAILWAY WAGES 


Maintenance of way employees on seven railroads were 
granted increases ranging from one to two cents an hour, re 
troactive to June 1, in a decision of the Labor Board made pub- 
lic December 3. The total increase for the 22,612 employees 
affected will amount to $628,429 yearly. The roads affected by 
the increases are as follows: 

Boston and Maine, the Fort Smith and Western, Louisville and 
Nashville, Henderson and St. Louis, Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
py = San Antonio, Uvalde and Gulf, and Trinity and Brazos valley 
railway. ' 

Increases amounting to approximately ten dollars a month 
for Pullman car conductors are awarded by the Railroad Labor 
Board, together with certain changes in rules and working Com 
ditions, in decision No. 2052. The new rates begin at 
a month for first year men and range upward to $185 a month 
for men with more than fifteen years’ service. 
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EXPRESS RATES, 1922 


A report, to serve as a foundation for making a final order, 
written by Commissioner McChord, has been made in No. 
13930, Express Rates, 1922, opinion No. 8920, 83 I. C. C. 606-81. 
The parties to the record are given until March 1 to show 
why the findings should not be made effective. Commissioner 
Hall concurred in the report. He said he was not in full accord 
with the conclusions, but expressed the thought that perhaps 
the report would serve as well as another to elicit objections 
and aid the Commission in reaching a right solution. 

The Commission, July 6, 1922, initiated the case on its own 
motion, calling it an inquiry into the interstate rates and 
charges of express carriers for the transportation of express 
traffic in and between the zones defined in the big express 
case, 24 I. C. C. 380. Its purpose was to determine whether 
such rates and charges, or any of them, were unreasonable or 
otherwise in contravention of the act, and of making such find- 
ings and entering such orders as might be necessary to re- 
move any unlawfulness that might be found to exist. 

After the case was instituted the American Railway Ex- 
press Company filed a petition asking authority to increase 
rates and charges and make changes in the classification. By 
an amended order that petition was made a part of the in- 
vestigation instituted by the Commission. A subsequent peti- 
tion by the American asking for the elimination of the classifi- 
cation part of the case was denied. 

While opposing any reduction in its rates or charges, the 
Southeastern Express Company did not join in the application 
for increases, the report says. 

Upon the Commission’s invitation the state commissions 
appointed a committee consisting of the chairmen of five state 
commissions, one from each express zone, to participate in the 
case, With the ultimate view of harmonizing the state and 
interstate express rates and charges upon what the report cails 
a proper basis. That committee appointed an examiner having 
experience with express business, J. C. Harraman, since then 
appointed an attorney-examiner for the national body for special 
service, to sit with the Commission’s examiner. 


The failure of the. Commission to issue a definite order 
prescribing rates and charges was due to the fact that, not- 
withstanding elaborate figures submitted by the express com- 
pany, the Commission felt itself unable to determine, to its 
own satisfaction, what would be the effect upon the carriers, 
both express and railroad, of the conclusions and findings 
reached by it. Therefore it put forth the conclusions and 
findings, subject to representations thereon that might be made 
not later than March 1. In effect the report was a citation to 
show cause why something proposed should not be done and, if 
not, what should be done instead. 


The primary object of the Commission seemed to be to 
simplify the whole matter and bring the rate levels in the zones 
mofe nearly together, that is, to lessen the spreads between 
them. It reduced the number of zones to three. The first is 
practically the same as the eastern group in Ex Parte 74, in- 
cluding the Pocahontas region. The third zone will include 
substantially the territory west of the Mississippi, the greater 
part of Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of Michigan, and 
the second, all the remaining territory. In a broad way of 
speaking, the first zone will embrace the east, the second the 
south, and the third the west. 


Not one of the increases proposed by the American Railway 
Express Company was allowed. Some reductions were ordered. 
The Commission found the existing commodity rates on articles 
of food, for the future, unreasonable to the extent they may 
exceed the rates in effect October 12, 1920. It found unreason- 
able the first class rate on racing or homing pigeons to the 
extent it may exceed the second class rating for hauls not 
exceeding 400 miles. It further found unduly prejudicial a 
double first class rating on bamboo, cane, fiber, grass, rattan, 
reed or willow furniture to the extent it exceeds or may exceed 
the contemporaneous rating on wooden furniture. It said the 
double first class rating was not unreasonable. That finding 
a8 to furniture was made in connection with 14349, Ypsilanti 
Reed Furniture Company et al. vs. American Railway Express 
mumpany, which case the report on the investigation also 

rs. 

Appropriate orders in respect of the minor featutres in- 
ane the classification and rates mentioned, that is, rates on 
ood, and ratings on racing or homing pigeons and reed fur- 
uiture were issued, effective February 21. 

P ae a view to enabling those interested to figure on rates 
“i € zoning scheme proposed by it, the Commission explained 
. etail the theory upon which express rates were revised 
y the Commission in its report on what is known as the big 
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express case, At the time that report was made the Commis- 
sion did not explain its theory enough to enable either an 
express company or any other interested party to use the 
formula it had made for its own guidance. That lack of in- 
formation left the whole situation uncertain. In this report 
Commissioner McChord went into great detail as to the com- 
putations needed for making up appropriate rates for applica- 
tion to the system of blocks composed of the areas made by 
the parallels of latitude and meridians of longitude. The three 
factors in each rate, the report says, are an allowance for the 
rail transportation service, or haulage charge, an allowance for 
rail terminal service and an allowance for the express com- 
pany’s terminal service. It gave the figures used in the big ~ 
case and the reasons for inflating or deflating them and the 
reasons for adding or subtracting blocks or sub-blocks in ar- 
riving at a rate, and other criteria supposed to be of assist- 
ance to one undertaking to future rates. The report also ex- 
plains that the rates established were not in accordance with 


the scheme the Commission then thought it had ordered into 
effect. 


The Commission declined to substitute for the present block 
system the system of symmetrical blocks proposed at the hear- 
ing so as to avoid the fact that, in the south, a longer haul 
for the same money is required than in the north, because 
the geographical blocks are wider. Along the Canadian border 
the blocks are about 45 miles wide, while at the Gulf they 
are about 62. It admitted there might be inconsistencies in 
the present rate structure which were the results of errors of 
computation of distances or rates rather than of defects in- 
herent in the scheme. Considering the unprecedented magni- 
tude of the original task, the report says, it would not be sur- 
prising if errors crept in. It said, however, it should be the 
business of the express companies to find and correct any such 
that were~of consequence. It said that a symmetrical rate 
structure was impossible upon rail lines meandered as they 
were in this country, and that at best the proposed regrouping 
would effect merely a degree of improvement, if it did not 
create new difficulties here and there. 

The Commission said the fact of higher operating costs in 
zone 1 was established by the record and admitted by the ex- 
press company operating in the five zones, the contention hav- 
ing been made by the commissions and shippers in the western 
zones, They suggested that the shippers in the east should 
stand their own burdens. The Commission’s conclusions and 
findings are as follows: 


The fact of higher operating costs in the eastern territory, and 
particularly in zone 1, in the express service as a whole is not only 
established by evidence of record, but is conceded by the express 
company which operates in all five zones. In the formulation of 
the present scheme of express rates the relative levels of average 
first-class freight rates played a prominent part and served prin- 
cipally to bring about the higher levels in zones 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
The developments on this record disclose that the subsequent increase 
of three scale numbers in zone 1 and between it and the other 
zones and of two scale numbers elsewhere was a step in the right 
direction. The evidence abundantly proves that as compared with 
zone 1 the levels in the other zones are still disproportionately high. 
This is virtually confirmed by the application for the different per- 
centage increases. It is clear that there is no justification for the 
further maintenance of a higher level in zone 4 than in zones.3 and 5, 
and that the spread between zone 1 and the other zones should 
be narrowed. As far as the particular terminal-cost figures here- 
tofore cited are concerned, and if the indicated operating costs 
alone were considered, it might seem to follow that the rate levels 
in zone 1 should be highest. Due consideration should be given, 
however, to the fact that zone 1 handles intrazone more traffic 
and produces more revenue than are handled and produced intra- 
zone in the other four zones combined, with a more or less similar 
preponderance in the aggregate interzone business. Further, even 
to place the other zones on a parity with zone 1 would, upon this 
record, require sweeping, reductions in the other zones and involve 
sacrifices in the express revenues which the service manifestly 
could not now bear. Subject to such modification as may be found 
to be appropriate upon a showing in response to the citation herein 
to show cause, the respective bases to be prescribed will, in our 
judgment, under present conditions, bring the zone relationships 
within limits which will avoid unjust discrimination and undue preju- 
dice and preference as between the several zones. 


As before indicated, in the exhibit submitted to support the 
etition for increased rates and charges it is asked that the eastern 
district be made to include the Pocahontas region, This, as ex- 
plained by the rail lines’ witness, is to make that district conform 
to the eastern rate-making group as defined in Ex parte 74. The 
Pocahontas region is not now embraced within express-rate zone l, 
but falls within the boundaries of zone 2. The character of the 
express-rate structure would preclude a distinctive rate change con- 
fined to a portion of a zone. Every sound reason, including the 
segragation of express revenues and expenses according to the 
accounting groups under the uniform contract, makes it desirable 
that zone boundaries be changed to harmonize more nearly with 
the grouping made in Ex parte. 74. Under our findings, therefore, 
amended zones 1 and 2 will substantially conform to the Eastern 
and. Southern groups, respectively.. While the general operating 
costs and conditions in present zone 4 in contrast with those on 
either side are the principal bases upon which we conclude that 
the common rate levels accorded to zones 3 and 5 should also be 
accorded to zone 4, and therefore prescribe the merger of those 
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three zones into one, incidentally the new zone 3 will still substan- 
tially embrace the Western and Mountain-Pacific groups. 

In No. 13930 we find: 

1. That the increased interstate rates and charges prayed in 
the petitions filed by the respondent American Railway Express 
Company have not been justified. 


2. That the interstate express rates and charges applicable 
within and between the several rate zones will be, for the future, 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and preferential to the extent 
that they may exceed rates and charges constructed on the respec- 
tive bases outlined in the succeeding paragraphs thereof. 


3. That for the construction and application of the rates and 
charges to be prescribed, and to bring about a closer concidence 
between the rate zones and the accounting groups under the 
beforementioned uniform contract, the United States should be 
divided into three rate zones delimited by parallels of latitude 
and meridians of longitude* as follows: 


Zone 3, to embrace all the territory west of a line commenc- 
ing at the intersection of the 91 deg. meridian and the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and extending thence north to the 30 deg. 
ge, thence west to the 92 deg. meridian, thence north to the 

4 deg. parallel, thence east to the 91 deg. meridian, thence north 
to the 36 deg. parallel, thence east to the 90 deg. meridian, thence 
north to the 38 deg. parallel, thence west to the 91 deg. meridian, 
thence north to the 39 deg. parallel, thence west to the 92 deg. 
meridian, thence north to the 41 deg. parallel, thence east to the 
91 deg. meridian, thence north to the 43 deg. parallel, then east to 
the 87 deg. meridian, thence north to the 45 deg. parallel, thence 
east to the 86 deg. meridian, thence north to the 46 deg. parallel, 
thence east to the 84 deg. meridian, thence north to the inter- 
national boundary. 


Zone 1, to embrace all the territory east of the above-described 
line and north of a line commencing at the intersection of the 37 
deg. parallel and the 90 deg. meridian, extending thence east to 
the 88 deg. meridian, thence north to the 38 deg. parallel, thence 
east to the 85 deg. meridian, thence north to the 39 deg. parallel, 
thence east to the 83 deg. meridian, thence south to the 38 deg. 
parallel, thence east to the 82 deg. meridian, thence south to 
the 37 deg. parallel, thence east to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Zone 2, to embrace all the remaining territory. 


Thus, zone 3 will comprise substantially the territory west 
of the Mississippi River, and will also include the greater part of 
Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Zones 1 and 2, 
with the amended boundary between them, will embrace the ter- 
ritory east of amended zone 3. The present system of grouping 
the express stations by means of the geographical main blocks 
formed by the parallels of latitude and the meridians of longitude, 
and by means of the sub-blocks hereinbefore described, the main 
blocks and sub-blocks numbered and lettered as heretofore, should 
be retained. 

4. That the main-block first-class rates per 100 pounds to be 
applied between the block groups of points in amended zone 1 
should be constructed by combining an express-terminal allow- 
ance of 35 cents, a rail-terminal allowance of 30 cents, and a 
basic haulage factor or transportation allowance of 25 cents for 
the first 50-mile unit or block of travel, subject to the further 
provisions of the succeeding paragraphs hereof. 

5. That the main-block first-class rates per 100 pounds to 
be applied between the block groups of points in amended zone 2 
should be constructed by combining an express-terminal allow- 
ance of 35 cents, a rail-terminal allowance of 30 cents, and a 
basic haulage factor or transportation allowance of 27.5 cents 
for the first 50-mile unit or block of travel, subject to the further 
provisions of the succeeding paragraphs hereof. 

6. That the main-block first-class rates per 100 pounds to be 
applied between the block groups of points in amended zone 3 
should be constructed by combining an express-terminal allow- 
ance of 35 cents, a rail-terminal allowance of 30 cents, and a basic 
haulage factor or transportation allowance of 30 cents for the 
first 50-mile unit or block of travel, subject to the further provi- 
sions of the succeeding paragraphs hereof. 

7. That in the construction of the main-block first-class rates per 
100 pounds for application, both intrazone and interzone, between 
the block groups of points in the three amended zones the respective 
basic haulage factors should decrease at the rate of 0.5 cent for each 
50-mile unit or block of travel beyond the originating block for a 
total of 21 blocks of travel, including the originating block, after 
which the haulage factor per block of travel should be constant. 

8. That in computing the main-block first-class rates per 100 
pounds, both joint and local, between the various block groups of 

ints in the three amended zones, for application intrazone and 
nterzone, the formula described in the earlier section of this report 
should be followed as far as applicable and consistent with the specific 
findings herein; all such rates to be made multiples of 5 cents in ac- 
cordance with the formula. In all instances, when the points of 
origin and destination are in different zones the haulage or trans- 
portation element of each compounded rate should be the sum of the 
allowances for each zone traversed for the number of blocks of 
travel in that zone, but based upon the total number of such blocks 
in the entire distance. For the latter purpose appropriate gate- 
ways, upon or adjacent to zone boundaries, upon which the through 
mileages can readily be divided, should be selected. While generally 
the formula should be observed, nevertheless in its application such 
exceptions should be made as are found necessary to avoid fourth- 
section violations, incongruous or anomalous results, and generally 
to produce as nearly as may be a symmetrical and equitable adjust- 
ment of rates and charges; the work of recasting the rate structure 
to be subject to our supervision, and all exceptions to the formula 
to be submitted for our approval before becoming effective. 

9. That first-class subblock rates, in cents per 100 pounds, should 
be stated and applied in accordance with the following table; those 
for zone 1 being exceptions, somewhat higher than the main-block 
basis, in order to preserve substantially the present relationships to 
the long-haul rates: 

From subblock of origin to subblock of destination in— 

Zonel Zone2 Zone 3 


First block of travel: Cents en 
First subblock ....... niereekencedeneeret cee ae i Cons 
Second subblock ..... gle Sidi ous 0 ERS ~ 85 90 
Bie ces th onwebedesd% eb ceeve - 100 85 90 
Fourth subblock ....... ep: aipoae ea eari teas 105 90 95 
Second block of travel: 
First subblock.. 
Second subblock {+o csssecce ee eeeeeeceees 115 105 110 
Third subblock " 
Fourth subblock {-*++++*+***-<: nidadieleednds - 125 120 125 
Third block of travel: 
rE 5 son Wigs Sie a bihe weeks wuKe 145 145 155 


10. That the main-block and subblock second class rates per 100 
pounds and the graduated charges thereunder should not exceed 75 
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per cent of the corresponding first class rates and graduated charges 
contemporaneously applicable between the same points. 

11. That for the statement and application of the rates and grad- 
uated charges, a revised table of scales of first class and second class 
rates per 100 pounds should be compiled, together with graduated 
charges under each such scale for all weights from 1 to 99 founds, 
both inclusive, computed in accordance with the formula; the table 
to consist of as many scales as may be necessary to the statement 
of any rate that may be compounded between any two points, the 
scales to he numbered serially from 1 upward; the first class rate per 
100 pounds under scale No. 1 to be 50 cents; and the successive first 
class rate per 100 pounds to progress by the addition of 5 cents for 
each consecutive scale number. 

_12. That the present interstate commodity rates applicable to 
articles of food will be for the future unreasonable to the extent that 
they may respectively exceed the rates in effect on Oct, 12, 1920, from 
and to the same points, and an appropriate order will be entered. 

13. That the classification rating of first class applicable to racing 
or homing pigeons for interstate transportation is, and for the future 
will be, unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds or may exceed a 
—s he a class for — Late Fg | 400 miles, subject to 

xcess-value provisions hereinbefore cited. and ric 
order will be entered. ; Joe: ; rapeateabad 

In No. 14349 we find that the classification rating assailed, in so 
far as applicable to interstate transportation, is not unreasonable, 
but that it and the corresponding rating of first class applicable to 
wooden furniture are, and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial 
to the complainants and their traffic and unduly preferential of ship- 
pers of wooden furniture in interstate commerce and their traffic to 
the extent that the rating on fiber or on reed. furniture exceeds or 
may exceed the contemporaneous rating on wooden furniture. An 
order will be entered accordingly. 

In order to correct or avoid unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
prejudicial and preferential interstate-intrastate rate adjustments, 
and agreeably with the cooperative character of this investigation, 
the respondent express carriers should compound, on the foregoing 
bases, first class and second class rates and graduated charges, and 
check in commodity rates appropriately related to those applicable 
interstate, for application to intrastate express traffic within the 
several states, and submit them to the proper authorities of the 
respective states in the appropriate manner. In computing the class 
rates between points in the same state the short-line intrastate mile- 
age should be used in all instances, except in any instance in which 
that mileage would -not result in an equitable or lawful adjustment 
and the traffic is in fact handled over an interstate route, in which 
event the short-line interstate mileage should be used. 

With the three exceptions above indicated, we shall at this time 
enter no order to give effect to the foregoing findings, and the parties 
of record will be accorded opportunity, and are hereby cited, to show 
cause in writing, if any there be, on or before March 1, 1924, why 
those findings should not be made effective. 


CHEESE REVISION APPROVED 


In a mimeographed report on I. and S:; No. 1874, Cheese 
from Wisconsin Points to Ohio River Crossings, and No. 15114, 
Armour & Company vs. Ahnapee & Western, the Commission 
has found justified proposed revision of the rates on cheese, 
carloads and less than carloads, from Wisconsin points to Ohio 
river crossings when destined to southeastern and Carolina ter- 
ritories. It dismissed the formal complaint on a finding that 
the present and proposed rates were not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. Upon protest of Swift & Company the revision 
schedules were suspended. In the formal docket case Armour 
& Company attacked as unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
and unduly prejudicial the existing and proposed rates from 
Marshfield and Neenah. The former the greatest cheese concen- 
tration point in the country, asked for rates for the future and 
reparation. 

The report says that approximately 75 per cent of the cheese 
produced in the country originates in Wisconsin. The industry 
originated on the shore of Lake Michigan north of Milwaukee 
but, the report says, it has spread into the interior and Marsh- 
field, in the interior, has become the chief concentration point. 
Gateways for the traffic to the southeast and to Carolina terri- 
tory are Brockport, Cairo, Joppa, Metropolis, Mounds, Thebes, 
Evansville, Jeffersonville and Cincinnati, 

Summarizing the proposals of the railroads, the report says, 
the respondents propose to cancel existing commodity rates 
from 43 points of origin and to apply class rates, except from 
9 stations on or near the western shore of Lake Michigan, viz.: 
Cedar Grove, Cleveland, Manitowoc, Newton, Plymouth, Ran- 
dom Lake, Sheboygan, Two Rivers and Waldo. From the 9 
points named specific commodity rates somewhat higher than 
present commodity rates are proposed. These proposed com: 
modity rates are the same to all crossings named in the sched- 
ules. Generally the suspended schedules would increase rates 
from all points except those from which existing rates equal 
class rates. These increases range from 1 to 15 cents, on cal: 
loads, and from 3 to 22 cents, on less than carloads. From one 
station, Two Rivers, reductions of 5.5 cents, on carloads, and 4 
cents, on less than carloads, are proposed. No change in rates 
is proposed from numerous points, of which Marshfield is rep 
resentative. From others, among them Green Bay, only less 
than-carload rates are proposed to be increased. 

Continuing its description of the proposal, the report says: 
Cheese is rated second class, in less than carloads, and third 
class, in carloads, minimum 20,000 pounds, in official, souther? 
and western classifications. In respect of traffic moving under 
class rates through these Ohio River crossings destined t0 
southeastern and Carolina territories the points of origin are 
included in a large group extending across a great part of Wis- 
consin and including St. Paui, Minn. From this group the local 
second and third class rates, 99 and 79 cents, respectively, to 
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Cairo, are published as proportional rates to the other Ohio 
River crossings in order to equalize the combinations on those 
crossings with rates made over Cairo. The local 99 and 79 cent 


‘class rates to Cairo are lower than the locals to other crossings 


from most of the points of origin, but not from the 9 points 
from which specific commodity rates are proposed. From Ply 
mouth, Random Lake and Waldo, roughly 15 miles west of Lake 
Michigan, the 99-cent rate on less than carloads and 79-cent on 
carloads exceed the Milwaukee combination, and accordingly 
rates of 76 cents on carloads, and 95 cents on less than car- 
loads, are proposed. From Manitowoc and the 5 other points 
on the western shore of Lake Michigan, the local rates to Cin- 
cinnati, 73.5 certs on carloads, and 95 cents on less than car- 
loads, are the lowest and are proposed as proportionals to the 
other crossings. From the 9 points the proportional class rates 
exceed the locals. For these reasons commodity rates lower 
than class rates from the other shipping points are sought to 
be established from the 9 stations. The suspended schedules 
would place all Wisconsin cheese-shipping points, except those 
9 stations, on the class basis with respect to traffic for south- 
eastern and Carolina territories, and would diminish - existing 
spreads between the points of origin. 

The suspended schedules, the respondents said, would be 
consistent with the general rate structure from the territory of 
origin, would eliminate fourth section departures created by the 
fact that present proportional rates were lower from Manitowoe 
than from Milwaukee and would bring rates from various ship- 
ping points into better alignment. The present effort, they 
said, followed a series of revisions of rates on cheese from 
Wisconsin. Some organizations of cheese producers approved 
the proposal as tending to bring shipping points to a rate 
parity. 

Swift & Company submitted rate comparisons to show the 
proposed rates would be out of line and the formal complainant 
that the relationship was bad. The Commission said the inter- 
est of Armour & Company primarily was in the relationship, 
although it also submitted testimony to show unreasonableness. 


ESTIMATED WEIGHTS OF OIL 


The Commission has dismissed No. 13564, Western Petro- 
leum Refiners’ Association vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al., 
opinion No. 8926, 83 I. C. C. 702-4, on a finding that the rule 
for computing estimated weight on shipments of petroleum 
and its products in tank cars under the Consolidated Classifi- 
cation is not unjust or unreasonable. The complainants asked 
the Commission to require the cancellation of section 2 of rule 
35 and in lieu thereof to use a rule providing that charges will 
be assessed upon the net gallon contents of the tank upon 
estimates to be made upon the basis of 60 degrees Fahrenheit 
of its contents. The present rule provides that unless other- 
wise specified, the weight on shipments in tank cars shall be 
based on full shell gallonage capacity of the tank at estimated 
weights per gallon. The shell capacity does not include the 
capacity of the dome. If the loading extends to the dome the 
computed weight of the quantity in the dome must be added 
by the shipper to the weights computed upon the shell capacity 
the total weight thus computed must be given by the 
shipper. 

The complaint was based upon the allegation that the space 
occupied by petroleum oil varies with the temperature and 
that in the sale of the oil the estimate is based upon the volume 
taken at the temperature of 60 degrees Fahrenheit, which is 
deemed to be the normal temperature. The oil is often loaded 
at temperatures greater than 60 degrees. When the oil is re- 
duced to normal the volume of the oil shrinks, but the weight 
remains the same. The shipper, however, is required to pay at 
the minimum weight based upon the space occupied by the 
oil at the higher temperature. ; 

The Commission said that if, as a matter of fact, the as- 
sumed weight per gallon did not result in a correct estimated 
weight per car because of var‘ations in temperature, any de- 
Sirable correction should be through a change in the assumed 
weight rather than in the manner proposed. 


RATE FOUND UNREASONABLE 

In a report on No, 13926, Standard Oil Company (Kentucky) 
vs. Director-General et al., opinion No. 8927, 83 I. C. C., 705-6, 
the Commission found unreasonable a joint rate of 73 cents on 
Seven tank cars of gasoline and fuel oil from North Baton 
Rouge, La., to Carrollton, Ala., moving between January 15 and 
June 12, 1918, to the extent it exceeded a combination of 61.5 
Cents based on York, Ala. It denied reparation because it said 
there was no proof of damage. 


FOURTH SECTION RELIEF DENIED 
In a second supplemental report on No. 5626, Grand Rapids 
Plaster Company vs. Lake Shore & Michigan Southern et al., 
opinion No. 8921, 83 I. C. C., 682-5, the Commission has denied 
fourth section relief from the long and short haul part of the 
fourth section on applications Nos. 1883, 10596 and 12025 as to 
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rates on plaster, stucco and other gypsum products moving 
from Centerville, Ia., to Chicago and contiguous points in Illi- 
nois and Indiana, and to Milwaukee, and on the same commodi- 
ties from Fort Dodge, Ia., to destinations in Illinois. It denied 
relief because of failure of proof. The former reports in this 
uase were in 34 I. C. C., 202, and 41 I. C. C,, 1. 


LIMESTONE COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12884, Brier Hill Steel 
Company et al. vs, Baltimore & Ohio et al., opinion No. 8929, 83 
I. C. C., 709-10, finding the rates on limestone, from Shaw Junc- 
ae and Walford, Pa., to Youngstown, O., not unrea- ~ 
sonable. 


ROCK INCREASE JUSTIFIED 


The Commission, in a mimeographed report on I. and S. 
No. 1862, Tripoli from Kansas and Missouri to Western Trunk 
Line territory, held the carriers had justified an increase on 
tripoli, ground, in barrels or sacks, from Seneca, Carthage, 
Neosho and Racine, Mo., to St. Louis, East St. Louis, Peoria 
and Chicago and discontinued the proceedings. Tripoli is a 
trade name for a finely pulverized silicious rock containing 
about 98 per cent of silica. It is used for foundry facings. 
The protestants contended that, inasmuch as it was a ground 
natural stone, it was entitled to rates applicable on such prod- 
ucts. The carriers proposed to make them higher and the 
Commission held they had justified their proposal. 





REPARATION ON OIL 


A finding of unreasonablenes and an award of reparation 
‘have been made in No. 13552, Empire Refineries, Inc. et al. vs. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., opinion No. 8928, 83 I. 
C, C. 706-8 as to rates on shipments of gas and fuel oils, from 
refining points in Kausas and Oklahoma, shipped since March 
1, 1920, to Lincoln and Fremont, Neb. The rates on refined oil 
were imposed. The complaint was that the rates were unrea- 
sonable to the extent they did not recognize the differential 
under refined rates applicable to gas and fuel oils. The Com- 
mission held the rates unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
the following: “ 

rom 


From From. Okla- 
oe Group homa From 


B. City. Walters 
To Lincoln and Fremont, March 1, to 
pe SS Sere 19.5 22.5 24.5 27.5 
To Lincoln, August 26, 1920, to Septem- 
ber 1, 1921, and to Fremont, August 
26, 1000, TO Fe 1o BBE scs 6.0:0:0:0:05-0.0% 26.5 


30.5 33 37.5 
To Fremont, July 1, to October 17, 1922. 23.5 27.5 ar Seite 


CLASS INCREASES FORBIDDEN 


Tariff simplification that would have resulted in increased 
rates has been forbidden by the Commission in I. and S. No. 
1877, Minimum Class Rates from Atlantic Seaboard to Arkansas 
and Louisiana, opinion No. 8930, 83 I. C. C., 711. The proposal 
was to increase the class rates from New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore and points taking the same rates, to destinations 
in Arkansas and Louisiana, to the basis of the minimum class 
rates from Boston, to the same points. The Shreveport Chamber 
of Commerce procured the suspension of the schedules which 
were filed to become effective August 4. 

No carriers appeared to justify the proposal. On the con- 
trary, a witness for the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific testi- 
fied that the increases had not been approved by that carrier 
before nor after their publication. 

It appeared, said the Commission, the schedules were the 
result of a desire of the publishing agent to simplify the con- 
struction of the tariff. : : 





COLORED VARNISH RATES 2 


The Commission, in a mimeographed report on I, and S. 
No. 1876, varnish, Chicago, Memphis and St. Louis to Texas, 
found not justified the proposal of the carriers to amend their 
tariffs so as to take “varnish, solid colors?’ out of the list 
of paints. The Commission pointed out, however, that what 
they had proposed would not accomplish what they said they 
had in mind. The carriers proposed to make the item read, 
“varnish, solid colors, classification rates apply.” The item now 
reads, “Varnish, solid colors, paint rates will apply.” 

Solid color varnishes, the Commission said, if in fact paint, 
were entitled to the rates on paint. If varnishes, it said, paint 
rates apply to them under the tariffs as now published, but 
that under the amendment, the paint class rates would apply, 
and not the varnish rates. The protesting chambers of com- 
merce of Shreveport and Dallas contended, the Commission said, 
that clarification would result from an elimination of the notes 
and the inclusion of varnish in the body of the items involved. 
The Commission did not deny that clarification would result, but 
said another result would be reductions in the rates on trans- 
parent varnish, which were not in issue. It said the ambiguity 
of the suspended schedules and the possibility that increased 
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rates would result convinced it that they should not be allowed 
to become effective. 


I. AND $8. ORDERS 


By an order in I. and S. No. 1968 the Commission has 
suspended, from November 30 and December 18, 1923, until 
March 29, 1924, the operation of certain schedules as published 
in Supplement No. 17 to Agent J. H. Glenn’s tariff I. C. C. No. 
A-376, and supplements Nos. 4 and 5 to Agent F. L, Speiden’s 
tariff I. C. C. No, 728. 


The suspended schedules propose to restrict the routing 
on lumber and other forest products from stations on the Mo- 
bile & Ohio R. R. and the Southern Ry. and connections so 
that shipments to the Ohio and Mississippi River crossings 
and various points beyond in C. F. A. territory must be routed 
via certain specified routes over which through rates are pub- 
lished, thereby making inapplicable lower combination rates 
via other routes. The following statement is illustrative: 


Rates in Cents Per 100 Pounds. 


Present Proposed (joint 

From To combination rate through rate) 

I eee eee Se ee 36 36.5 
Oe eee Copemneas,. QMO. «vc ccccee 39 40 


In I. and S. No. 1969 the Commission has suspended, from 
November 30, 1923, until March 29, 1924, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in St, Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company tariff I. C. C. No. 8273 and supplement No. 1 thereto, 


The suspended schedules propose to restrict the territory 
from which certain cotton compress stations located upon tlfe 
line of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company may draw 
uncompressed cotton for concentration and compression and to 
establish storage in transit provisions on compressed cotton 
at Jonesboro and West Memphis, Ark., also to extend the ter- 
ritory from which East St. Louis, Ill. may draw compressed 
cotton for storage in transit. 


In I. and S. No. 1967, the Commission has suspended, from 
November 30, 1923, until March 29, 1924, the operation of cer- 
tain schedule as published in Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Company tariff I. C. C. No. 140. 


The suspended schedules propose to cancel specific com- 
modity rates on lime, carloads, from Blende, Canon City, Min- 
nequa and Pueblo, Colo., to destinations on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad, also to cancel the combination rule 
applicable in connection with such rates. 


By an order in I. and S. No. 1966, the Commission has sus- 
pended, from November 30, 1923, until March 29, 1924, the 
operation of various schedules as published by E. B. Boyd, 
agent, and certain carriers in the Western Trunk Line territory. 


The suspended schedules propose to restrict commodity 
rates applying on carload and less-carload shipments of eggs 
between various points in Western Trunk Line territory so 
as to apply only on eggs not otherwise indexed by name in the 
Western Classification. 

In I. and S. No. 1970, the Commission has suspended, from 
December 1, and later dates, until March 30, schedules as pub- 


lished in various tariffs issued by E. B. Boyd, agent, and various 
carriers. 


The suspended schedules propose to cancel proportional 
rates on bituminous coal from mines in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania to various upper Mississippi River 
crossings and proportional rates from such crossings to points 
in Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Minnesota and South Dakota which 
would result in the construction of through rates on other 
rate-making points, such as: Chicago and Peoria, with resultant 
increases in the through rates so made in most instances, 

In I..and S. No. 1971, the Commission has suspended, from 
December 1 until March 30, schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 1 to Philadelphia & Reading I. C. C. No. J-8847. 


The suspended schedules propose to cancel the present 
commodity rate¢ on nitric acid, carloads, from points in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania to destinations in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania and apply class rates in lieu thereof. 

The following is illustrative of proposed changes: 


From Thompson’s Point, N. Y., to Pompton Lakes, N. Y. 


RATES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS 
i rn ME © ows Ce ac cide cece anicee acne e sees tere eeote eee 18% 
I rr res eee ee ee ee 314% 


In I. and S. No. 1972, the Commission has suspended, from 
December 1 until March 30, schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 1 to Baltimore & Ohio I. C. C. No, 19476 and sup- 
plement No. 8 to Jones’ I, C. C. No. 1123. 

The suspended schedules propose to increase the rates on 
new iron and steel rails and crossties, carloads, from Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and points taking the same rates, to Cumberland, 
Md., Belington and Richmond, W. Va., and points taking same 
rates. The following is illustrative: 
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RATES IN CENTS PER TON OF 2,240 POUNDS 
From Huntington, W. Va. 


To a Present Pro 
mene Wooo, 4 Suc. ccdectcs:coteeee #391 — 
ORS Oa Wis poh 55 0's a mace We bas beset roe eee eos 7315 $441 
NE UR so ale cease bcs cmalpsce'a tian HER ae gine Bhas *391 587 





* Via C. & O. Ry. 554 cents per gross ton. 
7 Via C. & O. Ry. 328 cents per gross ton. 


In I. and S. No. 1973, the Commission has suspended, from 
December 1 until March 30, schedules as published in supple- 
ment No. 4 to Chicago & Eastern Illinois I, C. C. No. 118. 

The suspended schedules propose to cancel joint through 
rates on crushed stone from Thornton, IIl., to-points within the 
Chicago switching district and to apply in lieu thereof higher 
rates based upon the combination of local rates. Examples of 
present and proposed rates to representative points: 


RATES IN CENTS PER NET TON. 
From Thornton, Ill. 


To Present Proposed 
NNMMIE, RUMER- Sz 0> 5 5.5. oc waled ola om tie eepeania tae acaae 50 - $30 
DPI, WENN. -<a. secs ciec’sleticce ecinalasien s eoacemee Luinee 50 80 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Rea-Patterson Milling Company has been authorized 
to intervene in No. 15268, Armour Grain Company et al. vs 
Santa Fe Ry. et al. 

The Bloomington Association of Commerce has been author- 
ized to intervene in No. 15110, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association has been au- 
thorized to intervene in No. 15228, Board of R. R. Commis- 
sioners of Iowa vs. Alton & Southern R. R. et al. 

The Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Association has 
been authorized by the Commission to intervene in No.. 15225, 
Board of R. R. Commissioners of Iowa vs. C. R. R, of N. J. 
et al., No. 15228, Board of R. R. Commissioners of Iowa vs. 
Alton & Southern R. R. et al., and No. 15266, Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

The Yosemite Lumber Company, Madera Sugar Pine Com- 
pany and Sugar Pine Lumber Company have been permitted to 
intervene in No. 15303, Los Angeles Lumber Products Co. vs. 
Southern Pacific Co. 

The Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corporation has been 
authorized to intervene in No. 15310, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
ve. I. ¥. €. . B.. St al. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has been permitted to 
intervene in No, 15354, Waynesboro Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. W. Md. Ry. et al. 

The Shreveport Chamber of Comomerce and the Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce have each been authorized by the Com- 
mission to intervene in Finance No. 3229, in the matter of the 
application of the Bonhomie & Hattiesburg Southern Railroad 
Company for certificate of public convenience and necessity to 
acquire and operate that part of the line of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad Company, known as the Hattiesburg branch, 
and for permission to retain the excess earnings therefrom. 

The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce has been authorized by 
the Commission to intervene in No. 15231, the Board of R. R. 
Commissioners of Iowa vs. Santa Fe et al. 

The Omaha Grain Exchange has been authorized by the 
Commission to intervene in No. 15360, Board of Trade of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., vs. Alexandria & Western Railway et al. 


The Beaver Pulp & Paper Company, Inc., has been author- 
ized by the Commission to intervene in No. 15199, Washington 
Publishers’ Association et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


The Norfolk-Portsmouth Freight Traffic Commission has 
been permitted to intervene in No. 15291, Traffic Bureau of the 
South Atlantic Ports vs. A. G, S. R. R. et al. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


The Maine Central Railroad Company has asked the Com- 
mission to grant rehearing in No. 14529, International Paper 
Co. vs. Maine Central R. R. et al. 

The defendants in No. 13544, Hooker Electro Chemical 
Co. et al. vs, Atlantic City R. R. et al., have asked the Com- 
mission to grant a rehearing therein. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Hearings in I. and S. No. 1941, switching charges on crushed 
stone in Chicago district between C. & I. W. R. R. and I. H. B. 
R. R., assigned for December 3, at Chicago, was canceled. 

Hearing in No. 15310, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., vs. .N. Y. C. R 
R. et al., assigned for December 4, at Buffalo, was postponed to 
a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in No. 15314, Loekport Paper Co. vs. Md. & Pa. 
R. R. et al., assigned for December 6, at Buffalo, was postponed 
to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in I. and S. No. 1956, Lumber from Alabama and 
Mississippi points to Central Freight Association territory, a5 
signed for December 6, at Memphis, Tenn., was cancelled. 
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STATE RATES APPLICABLE 


In a report on No. 14561, R. E. Givens vs. Director-General, 
Examiner R, L. Shanfelt dealt with a question of state rates 
for application to a shipment that had moved into Shreveport, 
La. on interstate rates. The Director-General collected the re- 
mainder of the interstate rate on a shipment of steel tank and 


tower*material, as if the material had moved from Pittsburgh, 


via Kansas City where it was fabricated, to Harmon and Em- 
mett Spur, La. The complainant, a dealer in steel products at 
Shreveport, bought the material from the Kansas City Struc- 
tural Steel Company, where the material had been fabricated 
and paid the rate from Pittsburgh, plus the fabrication charge 
for the service at Kansas City. 

A few days after the cars arrived at Shreveport, four of 
the sixteen were sent to Harmon and Emmett Spur. Owing 
to chaotic conditions in the terminals at Shreveport, the com- 
plainant could not have the cars set upon his team track. From 
the yards he ordered them sent to Harmon and Emmett Spur. 
A short time thereafter the Director-General collected 37.5 
cents for the haul from Shreveport to the other points in Louis- 
oe Nigae being the balance of the interstate rate from Pitts- 
burgh. 

The complainant contended that the intrastate rate of 20 
cents was applicable and filed claim for refund of charges illeg- 
ally assessed. The complaint alleged the rate was unreasonable 
but that was not pressed. 

Shanfelt agreed with the complainant. He reviewed the 
leading cases on the subject and said the facts showed that the 
complainant had received more orders for tanks than he could 
fill, the brisk business being caused by the oil boom in that part 
of Louisiana in 1919, the year in which the transactions under 
review took place; that the complainant, when he ordered the 
tank material from the Kansas City steel company had no idea 
where the tanks would be erected and that as a matter of fact 
some were erected at Shreveport and some at other points in 
and some outside of Louisiana. He said the Commission should 
hold the state rate was applicable, and award reparation. 


IOWA CEMENT ADJUSTMENT 


A proposal that the Commission condemn the Iowa state 
rates On cement as unduly preferential of cement makers at 
Mason City, Des Moines and Gilmore City, Ia., and unduly 
prejudicial to the complainant with a plant at Hannibal, Mo., 
has been made by Examiner John T. Money, in a report on No. 
12701, Atlas Portland Cement Company vs. Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy et al. The complainant alleged the rates from 
Hannibal to points in Iowa were unreasonable, and, as com- 
pared with points within Iowa, unduly prejudicial against Han- 
nibal. Cement makers in the territory west of the Mississippi 
and some in Indiana and Illinois intervened in that case. Iowa 
authorities were notified of the proceedings and were repre- 
sented by counsel, 

The examiner said the Iowa rates varied according to the 
number of lines used in making a shipment but that single-line 
rates generally were from one-half to two cents lower than the 
scale II rates from Hannibal. The two-line scale, he said, was 
slightly higher than the scale II rates for distances up to 115 
miles, the same for distances ranging from 120 to 180 miles 
and lower for distances greater than 180 miles. Rates: for 
hauls over three or more lines, he said, were substantially 
higher than scale II rates. 

The Iowa cement makers, the examiner said, admitted the 
Iowa rates should not be lower than from interstate mills to 
Iowa destinations but they said that if Iowa rates were to be 
put on scale II basis, they should be based upon the same 
formulas used in calculating distances from the interstate mills. 
They said the rates from Buffington should be calculated from 
the mill and not from Chicago, 22 miles from the mill. The 
examiner said the Commission had so ordered, with respect to 
traffic to points west of the Mississippi river. 





RATES ON COTTON 

Dismissal of the complaint in No. 14474, S. B. Locke & 
Company vs. Director-General, as agent, and Kansas City South- 
ern, has been recommended by Examiner R. L. Shanafelt on a 
Proposed finding that rates charged on cotton shipped from 
Hodgens and Heavener, Okla., to Sallisaw, Okla., there com- 
pressed and reshipped to San Francisco, New Orleans, Houston 
and Texas City, were not unreasonable. 


REPARATION ON CRUDE OIL 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
Bronson Jewell in a tentative report on No. 14659, Refinite Com- 
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pany, and T. E. Stevens, receiver, vs. Director-General, as agent, 
on a finding that one carload of crude oil shipped from Lander, 
Wyo,, to Ardmore, S. D., was misrouted. The examiner found 
that the shipment should have moved by a route over which a 
rate of 34 cents applied. The rate applicable over the route of 
movement was 54 cents. Charges were originally collected on 
the basis of a 45-cent rate, minimum weight, 60,000 pounds. A 
refund was later made to the basis of 37 cents on that weight. 


OVERCHARGE RETURN ORDERED 


Examiner John C. Donnally, in a report on No. 14740, Sun- 
derland Brothers Company vs. Director-General and Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, has recommended a holding that the rate 
applicable on common brick, from Vale, Mo., to Shelby and 
Minden, Ia., in July and August, 1919, was not unreasonable. A 
commodity rate of 11.5 cents was applicable to both points 
Donnally said, but shipments to Shelby were charged 12.5 cents. 
He said the overcharge should be ordered refunded. 


ILLEGAL CHARGES ASSESSED 


In a report on No. 13715, Fairmont Creamery Company vs. 
Director-General, Attorney-Examiner Arthur R. Mackley said 
the Commission should follow its decision in Swift & Company 
vs, Director-General, 77 I. C. C. 678 and hold that charges for 
ice and salt furnished in connection with the refrigeration of 
butter, eggs and dressed poultry, in Official Classification ter- 
ritory were illegally assessed and award reparation for the 
amount of such charges. He said some of the claims were 
barred by the statute of limitation. Reparation could not be 
awarded to some of the interveners, the examiner said, because 
only affidavits alleging the affiants paid and bore the charges 
were submitted. Such affidavits, he said, the Commission had 
often held were not adequate. 


TOLEDO SWITCHING CASE 
i The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in I, and S. No. 1974, has created another 
Toledo switching case. It has suspended, from December 5, 
to April 3, supplement No. 8 to Wheeling & Lake Erie I. C. C. 
No. 1439. That supplement proposes to increase from $3.60 to 
$8.10 per car the charges for switching coal and coke, received 
from other lines and destined to industries on the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. This case has had several predecessors. 

Protest by the Toledo Chamber of Commerce caused the 
suspension of the supplement. The protestant said the absorp- 
tions were not to be increased and the increase, amounting to 
$4.50 per car would have to be borne by the consignees receiv- 
ing coal on the Wheeling & Lake Erie from other lines. After 
the tariff was filed some of the lines filed notice of intention 
to increase absorption so as to keep any burden off the shoul- 
ders of the consignees, but some lines have not indicated a will- 
ingness to increase their absorptions. 

The switching rate proposed by the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
is the rate charged by the Toledo Terminal the charges of 
which, generally, are absorbed by the lines that created it for 
terminal service purposes. 


CEMENT CASE HEARING 


A renewed attempt to establish storage in transit priv- 
ileges on cement was made in a reopened hearing of I. and S. 
No. 1727 at Chicago on December 5 before Examiner Donnally. 
Following the first hearing of the case the Commission denied 
the privilege of establishing this practice sought by the Rock 
Island at Davenport. The rehearing was granted at the request 
of that line and the Marquette and other cement companies, 

The case is looked on as ruling on the establishment of 
the principle and if permitted at Davenport to the Rock Island 
it is expected to be put into effect by other carriers at other 
points, principally by the Burlington at other Iowa points. 

The contention of the Rock Island and the supporting 
cement companies is that the practice does not threaten through 
rates and that it is a beneficial measure of car conservation. 
They point out that the peak demand for cement comes in times 
of most likely car shortage and that storage at strategic points 
thus tends to permit greater winter movement and to release 
cars in peak seasons. 

They declare that in summer more cars are available at 
Davenport than at La Salle, the origin point for the cement in 
the traffic in question. The proposed tariff permits the appli- 
cation of the through rate within six months and assesses a 
charge of 2% cents a hundred. 

The proposal was opposed by other cement companies and 
other carriers on the ground that it established a wrong princi- 
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ple and was against the interests of car conservation. They 
fear that the practice, once it is established at Davenport, will 
spread under the stress of competition and become general. 

They claimed that it would be, in effect, a rate reduction, by 
making the through rate optional, and that, if the cement stored 
at Davenport would not be sold there, it could be moved along 
to other points on the through rates. It was also contended that 
it would discourage winter stocking of cement by local dealers 
and that it would give Illinois cement mills an unfair advantage 
in being able to sell in Iowa territory and would enable them 
to maintain stocks in Iowa to be sold at high prices in times 
of cement or car shortages. It was also testified that it involved 
the use of two cars on a movement ordinarily made with one. 

C. L. Ruppert and F. K. Crosby, of the Rock Island, and 
H. O. Cole and Paul Price, of the Marquette Cement Company, 
testified in favor of the establishment of the rule at Davenport. 
Opposition was voiced by F. E. Paulson, traffic manager for Le- 
high Cement Company; F. G. Townsend for the Chicago & Great 
Western, and F. H. Law for the Illinois Central. 


HIRES EXPRESS SPECIALIST 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has temporarily engaged J. C. Harraman 
as an attorney-examiner, while he is on leave from the Cali- 
fornia commission. Mr. Harraman, for many years, has special- 
ized in express rates, rules and regulations and his work for 
the national body is in connection with express matters. How 
long he will continue as an attorney-examiner for the Com- 
mission has not been estimated. His work will be done in 
Washington and New York. 

One of the large express rate cases before the Commission 
is that initiated in July, 1922, No. 13930, on which arguments 
were made the latter part of last June. The fact that no report 
had been made on it, although the arguments were made 
months ago, has suggested the thought that perhaps the en- 
gagement of Mr. Harraman indicated a possible reopening of 
that case for further proceedings therein. No announcement 
as to the particular work to be done by Mr. Harraman was 
made. His peculiar qualification for work on an express Case, 
however, calises the impression that practically the only work 
he will do while engaged for the national regulating body will 
be on express matters. The thing that militates against the 
suggestion of reopening and further proceedings is the fact 
that Mr. Harraman sat with the Commission’s examiners in 
that case, as the representative of the state commissions. 


PLEA FOR RATE EXAMINERS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


W. E. Keller, traffic manager for the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, has written,to the Personnel Classification 
Board saying he had noted with considerable surprise an item 
in the Traffic World to the effect that the Board had, in effect, 
demoted the tariff examiners of the Commission from the status 
of men rendering professional, scientific or technical service to 
that Of persons doing clerical work. 

“I cannot impress upon you too emphatically,” said Mr. 
Keller, “the extreme importance of the Commission having 
thoroughly trained tariff men on its staff to investigate and un- 
derstand the constantly increasing technicalities appearing in 
the tariffs and which may mean thousands of dollars to ship- 
pers or carriers if not properly construed. This fact is well 
recoznized, and the Commission cannot be expected to perform 
in full measure its important work with incompetent help, 
which would be the only result if the proposed salary reduc- 
tions became effective.” 

Mr. Keller said that Former Chairman Clark, speaking of 
railroad employees, had expressed his views nicely when he 
said “a poor and indifferent employee is expensive at any wage. 
A good loyal and competent employee is well worth his hire, 
even if that hire be relatively high.” 


USE PRAYER BOOK RULE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


It has become known in Washington that some of the eastern 
railroads are paying admitted overcharge claims, after two years 
have elapsed, the rule in the Wolf case to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The theory on which the policy of ignoring the rule in the 
Wolf case is that a railroad has the right, moral, even if its 
legality might be questioned, of returning money it admits did 
not belong to it when it was collected and can be said to belong 
to it for no reason other than that the one from whom it was 
taken did not know at the time it was taken that it was not 
legally the due of the company, or if he suspected it was not 
legally due the company, did not go to law about the matter. 
A railroad serving any large number of such persons standing 
on the technicality of the law, might make a profit out of its 
attitude, it has been suggested, but its acts would not be in 
accordance with the prayer book, as one man expressed the idea. 

In a technical «way of speaking the railroads that are set- 
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tling claims that have run over the two year period may be 
running the risk of indictment. However, those who have dis. 
cussed the subject have come to the conclusion that there would 
probably be few grand juries composed of men who would be 
content to vote an indictment on the say-so of a district attor- 
ney who asserted that it was illegal for a carrier to pay a claim 
that had not been asserted, either before the Commission or qa 
court, within two years. Even if an indictment were returned 
it has been suggested no petit jury would find a railroad guilty 
and subject to a minimum fine of $1,000 for such an offense, 
technical at most. There would be some danger to a carrier, 
it is admitted, of such an indictment coming before a technically 
minded judge who had the power to direct a verdict against the 
carrier. , 

All such phases of the question, however, have been dis. 
cussed and the plan of returning money that the railroad is 
willing to admit was wrongfully collected, is being followed. 
The danger of punismment for following a moral rule that may 
be in conflict with a highly technical rule has been weighed and 
found not heavy enough to warrant the companies following the 
moral rule to disregard it. 

Congress could easily cure what many of those who have 
considered the Wolf case believe to have been a mistake on the 
part of the Supreme Court of the United States when it said, in 
effect, that the two year rule of section 16 of the interstate com- 
merce law covered claims for admitted overcharges. But Con- 
gress is not informed on such precise technicalities and the work 
of informing it is so monumental that the practice of the east- 
ern companies may change the law by unanimous consent, so to 
speak. It is admitted that if one railroad deals in that way 
with its customers, others, for reasons of competition may have 
to do likewise. 


SERVICE ORDER INDICTMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


; _The Commission’s division of inquiry has procured the re- 
indictment of The P. Koenig Coal Company, at Detroit, by the 
grand jury for the southern division of the eastern district of 
Michigan, on eighteen counts, alleging offenses arising out of 
the alleged violation of Service Order No. 23. The first fifteen 
cover the same cars and transactions as shown in the first in- 
dictment to which Judge Tuttle sustained a demurrer. The 
counts allege the hospitals in the names of which coal was or- 
dered did not authorize the coal company to purchase any coal, 
that they did not need the coal, and that the coal that was 
ordered was sent to automobile manufacturers. 

Three counts containing new material were added. One 
count was about one car, alleged to be one of forty, shipped in 
the name of the Detroit Creamery, a large concern in class No. 
2 among users of coal, Another was about one car, alleged to 
be one of fifty, shipped to the same concern and the third was 
about a car, alleged to be one of eighty, shipped to Towar’s 
Creamery, also a large class No. 2 user. The material allega- 
tion about the three additional counts was that the creameries 
did not authorize the purchase of coal in their names to be 
re-assigned or diverted to others. 

The indictment alleges the method of billing the cars and 
the taking possession were part of a scheme to obtain coal for 
users of coal of inferior classification. 

An indictment has also been procured against the Michigan 
Portland Cement Company at Four Mile Lake, Mich. An earlier 
indictment is still pending. The allegation is that coal was 
shipped in the name of the Municipal Light & Power Company 
and the Chelsea Electric Light & Power Company and that 
after it arrived at Chelsea, Mich., it was diverted to Four Mile 
Lake. A further allegation is that the municipality did not 
authorize the purchase of coal for it, the cement company or 
any other user of coal. 


SHOUP CALLS ON COOLIDGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Paul Shoup, vice-president of the Southern Pacific, called 
on President Coolidge December 5 to pay his respects. Mr. 
an December 6, gave the following statement to The Traffic 

orld: 

“The statement published in certain morning papers that 
I expressed my views to President Coolidge on railroad rate 
problems is incorrect. After leaving the President’s office | 
was asked by a group of press representatives whether I had 
discussed the railroad problem or politics with him and I said 
my visiti had no political significance and that railroads prob- 
lems had not been discussed. One of the press representatives 
then asked my views as to the horizontal rate reductions, to 
which I made response that I thought it was not proper and 
briefly gave my reasons why. That is all there was to it. 

The statement referred to said: “Protest of the railroads 
against agitation in Congress fer a horizontal cut in freight 
rates was lodged with President Coolidge today by Paul Shoup, 
vice-president of the Southern Pacific Railroad,” and added that 
Mr. Shoup had submitted his views on rates to the President. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The Traffic Worid Washington Bureau 


President Coolidge, in his message to Congress, delivered 
December 6, made the following recommendations with re- 
spect to the railroads: 


1. Do not attempt further legislation on the subject of rate mak- 
ing and the provisions of section 15-a until the Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided the Dayton-Goose Creek case in which 
the constitutionality of the recapture is under attack. 

2. If substantial agreement can be reached as to a substitute for 
the Railroad Labor Board, enact such agreement into law—otherwise 
leave the board for the present to protect the public welfare. 

3. Enact additional legislation giving authority for voluntary 
consolidations of railroads and providing goverment machinery to 
aid and stimulate such action, subject to the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

4. Congress should order at once ‘‘an entire reorganization of the 
rate structure for freight.’’ 


The text of the President’s message under the heading, 
“Railroads,” follows: 


Criticism of the railroad law has been directed, first, to the sec- 
tion laying down the rule by which rates are fixed, and providing for 
payment to the government and use of excess earnings; second, to 
the method for the adjustment of wage scales; and third, to the 
authority permitting consolidations. 

It has been erroneously assumed that the act undertakes to guar- 
antee railroad earnings. The law requires that rates should be just’ 
and reasonable. That has always been the rule under which rates 
have been fixed. To make a rate that does not yield a fair return 
results in confiscation, and confiscatory rates are of course uncon- 
stitutional. Unless the government adheres to the rule of making 
a rate that will yield a fair return, it must abandon rate making 
altogether... The new and a feature of that part of the law 
is the recapture and redistribution of excess rates. The constitu- 
tionality of this method is now before the Supreme Court for ad- 
judication. Their decision should be awaited before attempting 
further legislation on this subject. Furthermore, the importance of 
this feature will not be great if consolidation goes into effect. 

The settlement of railroad labor disputes is a matter of grave pub- 
lic concern. The Labor Board was established to protect the public 
in the enjoyment of continuous service by attempting to insure justice 
between the companies and their employees. It has been a great help, 
but is not altogether satisfactory to the public, the employees, or the 
companies. If a substantial agreement can be reached among the 
groups interested, there should be no hesitation in_enacting such 
agreement into law. If it is not reached, the Labor Board may very 
well be left for the present to protect the public welfare. 

The law for consolidations is not sufficiently effective to be ex- 
peditious. Additional legislation is needed giving authority for vol- 
untary consolidations, both regional and route, and providing gov- 
ernment machinery to aid and stimulate such action, always subject 
to the approval’ of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
should authorize the commission to appoint committees for each pro- 
posed group, representing the public and the component roads, with 
power to negotiate with individual security holders for an exchange 
of their securities for those of the consolidation on such terms and 
conditions as the commission may prescribe for avoiding any con- 
fiscatioi and preserving fair values. Should this permissive con- 
solidation prove ineffective after _a limited period, the authority of 
the government will have to be directly invoked. 

Consolidation appears to be the only feasible method for the main- 
tenance of an adequate system of transportation with an opportunity 
so to adjust freight rates as to meet such temporary conditions as 
now prevail in some agricultural. sections. Competent authorities 
agree that an entire reorganization of the rate structure for freight 
is necessary. This should be ordered at once by the Congress. 


The part of the message dealing with the subject of rail- 
road consolidation disclosed agreement by the President with 
the views of Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee, as outlined in The Traffic World of 
November 10, under the heading, “Cummins On Consolidation.” 
In connection with the use of the word “stimulate,” Senator 
Cummins interprets that word as meaning co-operation by the 
government in effecting consolidations but not financial aid of 
any sort. When President Harding used the word in his con- 
Solidation speech there was conjecture as to whether he meant 
financial aid by the government. 

As to reorganization of the freight rate structure, the Presi- 
dent is in agreement with Secretary Hoover, of the Department 
of Commerce. The secretary’s views on that subject were re- 
stated in The Traffic World of September 22, p. 666, under the 
heading “Hoover On Rate Revisions.” The possibility of Presi- 
dent Coolidge approving Secretary Hoover’s views on the sub- 
ject of a general revision of the rate structure was discussed 
in that article. 

In discussing the agricultural situation, President Coolidge 
Said in his message that the farmer must be assisted by the 
reorganization of the freight-rate structure “which could re- 
duce charges on his production.” To make that fully effective, 
he said, there ought to be railroad consolidations. 

Discussing the necessity for tax reduction, the President said 
high taxes dimirished industry and commerce and increased the 
rates on transportation. 


On the subject of shipping, the President said: 


The entire well being of our country is dependent upon trans- 
portation by sea and land. Our government during the war ac- 
quired a large merchant fleet which should be transferred, as soon 
aS Possible. to private ownership and operation under conditions 
which would secure two results: First, and of prime importance, 
adequate means for national defense; second, adequate service to 
American commerce. Until shipping conditions are such that our fleet 
fan be disposed of advantageously under these conditions, it will 
de operated as economically as possible under such plans as may be 
evised from time to time by the Shipping Board. We must have a 
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merchant marine which meets these requirements, and we _ shall 
have to pay the cost of its service. 


On the subject of regulation of the coal industry, the Presi- 
dent said: 


The cost of coal has become unbearably high. It places a great 
burden on our industrial and domestic life. The public welfare re- 
quires a reduction in the price of fuel. With the enormous deposits 
in existence, failure of supply ought not to be tolerated. Those re- 
sponsible for the conditions in this industry should undertake its 
reform and free it from any charge of profiteering. 

The report of the Coal Commission will be before the Congress. 
It comprises all the facts. It represents the mature deliberations and 
conclusions of the best talent and experience that ever made a national 
survey of the production and distribution of fuel. I do not favor 
government ownership or operation of coal mines. The need is for 
action under private ownership that will secure greater continuity of 
production and greater public protection. The federal government 
probably has no peace-time authority to regulate wages, prices, or 
profits in coal at the mines or among dealers, but by ascertaining 
and publishing facts it can exercise great influence. 

The source of the difficulty in the bituminous cval fields is the in- 
termittence of operation which causes great waste of both capital 
and labor. That part of the report dealing with this problem has 
much significance, and is suggestive of vege 2 remedies, By 
amending the car rules, by encouraging greater unity of ownership, 
and possibly by permitting common selling agents for limited dis- 
tricts on condition that they accept adequate regulations and guaran- 
tee that competition between districts be unlimited, distribution, 
storage, and continuity ought to be improved. : 

The supply of coal must be constant. In case of its prospective 
interruption, the President should have authority to appoint a com- 
mission empowered to deal with whatever emergency situation might 
arise, to aid conciliation and voluntary arbitration, to adjust any 
existing or threatened controversy between the employer and the 
employee when collective bargaining fails, and by controlling distri- 
bution to prevent profiteering in this vital necessity. This legisla- 
tion is exceedingly urgent, and essential to the exercise of national 
authority for the protection of the people. Those who undertake the 
responsi = of management or employment in this industry do so 
with the full knowledge that the public interest is paramount, and 
that to fail through any motive of selfishness in its service is such 


a —_—o of duty as warrants uncompromising action by the govern- 
ment, 


The United States Coal Commission recommended the cre- 
ation of a special division in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to supervise the coal industry. The President limited his 
recommendation to the enactment of legislation giving him, in 
case of prospective interruption in coal mining, authority to 
appoint a commission empowered to meet such a situation. As 
to peace-time regulation he indicated approval of ascertaining 
and publishing facts about the industry. Whether he believes 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission is the agency to 
perform that work, he did not indicate. 


Under the heading, “Public Improvements,” the President 
said: 


The time has come to resume in a moderate way the opening of 
our intracoastal waterways; the control of flood waters of the Mis- 
sissippi and of the Colorado Rivers; the improvement of the water- 
ways from the Great Lakes toward the Gulf of Mexico; and the 
development of the great -power and navigation project of the St. 
Lawrence River, for which efforts are now being made to secure 
the necessary treaty with Canada. These projects can not all be 
undertaken at once, but all should have the immediate consideration 
of the Congress and be adopted as fast as plans can be matured and 
the necessary funds become available. This is not incompatible with 
economy, for their nature does not require so much a public expendi- 
ture as a capital investment which will be reproductive, as evidenced 
by the marked increase in revenue from the Panama Canal. Upon 
these projects depend much future industrial and agricultural prog- 
ress. They represent the protection of large areas from flood and 
the addition of a great amount. of cheap power and cheap freight 
by use of navigation, chief of which is the bringing of ocean-going 
ships to the Great Lakes. 

Another problem of allied character is the superpower develop- 
ment of the northeastern states, consideration of which is proceed- 
ing under the direction of the Department of Commerce by joint 
conference with the local authorities. 


The part of the message relating to agriculture follows: . 


Aided by the sound principles adopted by the government, 
the business of the country has had an extraordinary revival. 
Looked at as a whole, the nation is in the enjoyment of remarkable 
prosperity. Industry and commerce are thriving. For the most 
part agriculture is successful, eleven staples having risen in value 
from about $5,300,000,000 two years ago to about $7,000,000,000 for 
the current year. But range cattle are still low in price, and some 
sections of the wheat area, notably Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
on west, have many cases of actual distress. With his products 
not selling on a parity with the products of industry, every sound 
remedy that can be devised should be applied for the relief of the 
farmer. He represents a character, a type of citizenship, and a pub- 
lic necessity that must be preserved and afforded every facility for 
regaining prosperity. 

The distress is most acute among those wholly dependent upon one 
crop. Wheat acreage was greatly expanded and has not yet been 
sufficiently reduced. A large amount is raised for export, which has 
to meet the competition in the world market of large amounts raised 
on land much cheaper and much more productive. 

No complicated scheme of relief, no plan for Government fixing 
of prices, no resort to the public Treasury will be of any permanent 
value in establishing agriculture. Simple and direct methods put 
into operation by the farmer himself are the only real sources for 
restoration. 

Indirectly the farmer must be relieved by a reduction of national 
and local taxation. He must be assisted by the reorganization of 
the freight-rate structure which could reduce charges on his produc- 
tion. To make this fully effective there ought to be railroad con- 
solidations. Cheaper fertilizers must be provided. 

He must have organization. His customer with whom he ex- 
changes products of the farm for those of industry is organized, 
labor is organized, business is organized, and there is no way for 
agriculture to meet this unless it, too, is organized. The acreage of 
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wheat is too large. Unless we can meet the world market at a profit, 
we must stop raising for export. Organization would help to re- 
duce acreage. Systems of cooperative marketing created by the 
farmers themselves, supervised by competent management, without 
doubt would be of assistance, but they can not wholly solve the 
problem. Our agricultural schools ought to have thorough courses 
in the theory of organization and cooperative marketing. 

Diversification is necessary. Those farmers who raise their living 
on their land are not greatly in distress. Such loans as are wisely 
needed to assist buying stock and other materials to start in this 
direction should be financed through a government agency as a tem- 
porary and emergency expedient. 

The remaining difficulty is the disposition of exportable wheat. 
I do not favor the permanent interference of the government in 
this problem. That probably would increase the trouble by increas- 
ing production. But it seems feasible to provide government assist- 
ance to exports, and authority should be given the War Finance 
Corporation to grant, in its discretion the most liberal terms of 


mer for fats and grains exported for the direct benefit of the 
‘arm, 


The President referred to highways briefly. He said high- 
ways should continue to have the interest and support of the 
government, ; 

“Everyone is anxious for good highways,” said he. “I have 
made a liberal proposal in the Budget for the continuing pay- 
ment to the states by the federal government of its share for 
this necessary public improvement. No expenditure of public 
money contributes so much to the national wealth as for build- 
ing good roads.” 

Under the heading, “Regulatory Legislation,” the President 
said in part: 


Cooperation with other maritime powers is necessary for complete 
protection of our coast waters from pollution. Plans for this are 
under way, but await certain experiments for refuse disposal. Mean- 
time laws prohibiting spreading oil and oil refuse from vessels in 
our Own territorial waters would be most helpful against this men- 
ace and should be speedily enacted. 

Laws should be passed regulating aviation, 

Revision is needed of the laws regulating radio interference. 

Legislation and regulations establishing load lines to provide safe 
loading of vessels leaving our ports are necessary and recodification 
of our navigation laws is vital. 


The President’s recommendation that Congress order, at 
once, an “entire reorganization of the rate structure for freight” 
because it is necessary, was taken as a recommendation for an 
investigation such as had been advocated by the committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States on Readjust- 
ment of Relative Freight Rate Schedules. 

It is new for a President of the United States to recommend 
to Congress that it order the Commission to do something. How- 
ever, inasmuch as the fact that the Commission is a part of the 
legislative branch of the government is becoming more point- 
edly appreciated now than at any time in its history, the form 
of the President’s recommendation is believed to be technically 
correct. As chief executive he speaks with Congress and Con- 
gress speaks with the Commission about any matter either 
thinks should be done. 

The responsiveness of the Commission to suggestions of 
that kind, shown in the initiation of the anthracite inquiry, not 
to go any further back, suggested that an order instituting an 
investigation of that character might be expected soon. A fur- 
ther thought along that line was that the commissioners hnd 
been advised of what President Coolidge had in mind on that 
subject when requests for general investigations were made 
by the American Mining Congress and associations of fruit and 
vegetable shippers, and that, because of that knowledge, it de- 
nied the petitions of the mining congress and the fruit and 
vegetable shippers, so as to be able to act on the Presidential 
suggestion without being hampered by orders issued at the re- 
quest of other interests. 

The message, as read by those who have followed the rate 
phase of the Commission’s work, is taken as indicating that the 
President has been advised as to why, even if reductions in 
rates on grain would help the wheat grower, reductions cannot 
be made, without great damage to the railroads in the wheat 
growing sections. 

Re-organization of the freight rate structure such as the 
President recommended, it is believed, would embrace changes in 
the freight adjustment which the Commission, in its report on 
Ex Parte 74, commanded the railroads to make. It told them 
to take steps for a restoration of relationships broken by the 
percentage increases. In some instances the railroads have 
undertaken revisions of that kind. As a rule, however, they 
have been so busy carrying out orders in formal cases and in 
bringing rates up to the dry land basis by reason of the with- 
drawal of fourth section relief that they have not been able to 
undertake anything of a general nature looking to the restora- 
tion of the relationships. 

No formal effort has been put forth by the railroads to shift 
the burden from one kind of traffic to the other. About the 
time they began plans for raising class rates in the east the 
motor truck began being a factor in the transportation of the 
kind of traffic which, in other days, could have been made to 
bear heavier transportation burdens. The proposal to revise 
class rates in Trunk Line Territory is still pending but there is 
not so much enthusiasm about it as there was when it was 
begun. The shadow of the motor truck creates gloom in that 
quarter. One of the favorite illustrations about shifting the 
burden from traffic not able to bear high rates to traffic that 
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could bear them has had to do much about men’s clothing. It 
has been asserted that each suit selling for $20 or more could 
be made to pay a freight rate, from New York to Chicago, for 
instance, of a dollar, instead of a few cents. Putting a dollar on 
a suit of clothes or twenty-five cents on a pair of $5 shoes, it 
is now felt, would send such traffic to the trucks and deprive 
the railroads of the revenue they now derive from it. 


Any effort to shift the transportation burden, it is taken 
for granted, would provoke numberless controversies. Nearly 
every big complaint brings forth the declaration that the com- 
modity for which lower rates are sought is and, for a long time 
been paying more than its share of the transportation cost. Any 
effort on the part of the carriers to cause such a shift, as Sec. 
retary Hoover has suggested, would be the signal for the ship. 
pers of every commodity placed in a list for revision to make 
up elaborate statistics to show that it had long been paying more 
than its share and that, instead of an increase, there should be 
a reduction. 


The end of such a fight, so far as most shippers are con- 
cerned, it is suspected would be agreement that if the railroads 
really needed more money the proper way to obtain it would be 
to make a general increase in all rates. That was the: position 
of big shippers in Ex Parte 74 and that was the upshot of that 
case, That case, of course, was started, not to bring about a 
rearrangement of the burden but to bring in a larger amount of 
money and the development of the agreement among shippers, 
it is suggested, was logical. 


The first impression that the Commission would act quickly 
on President Coolidge’s recommendation that Congress order 
“an entire reorganization of the rate structure for freight” 
did not long remain so vivid as it was before there had been 
time to think on the subject. At the time this was written 
the commissioners had not had an opportunity to hold a con- 
ference on the subject. Impressions as to the probable effect 
were based on what had been done in the anthracite matter 
and on utterances made before the novel form of the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion on that head had been considered. 


One of the points raised by that form was that if Congress 
did not act on the recommendation it would hardly be seemly 
for the Commission, the servant of Congress, to change its 
course, especially, as pointed out by a man who had made a 
particular study of such facts as he could learn about the 
consultations among the commissioners, in view of the fact 
that some of the commissioners believe that what they have 
been doing in the last two years amounts to such an inves- 
tigation as would have to be made were the Commission to 
order a specific inquiry with a view to making the kind of re- 
organization of the entire rate structure as was suggested. 
The commissioners, it was pointed out, had been studying the 
effect of their permission in Ex Parte 74, and in reduced rates, 
1922, pronounced their judgment that the conditions then ex- 
istent warranted a removal of part of the increase authorized 
in 1920. 


At the time this was written there was no positive indica- 
tion as to what the reaction to the suggestion would be among 
the commissioners, but, as before said, they have always been 
quickly responsive to suggestions of that kind. It was pointed 
out, however, as perhaps indicating not so great speed in this 
instance, that Secretary Hoover, for a long time, has been 
advocating such a revision of the rate structure as President 
Coolidge was supposed to have in mind, but had not been able 
to put over the idea with the commissioners. 





New York.—President Coolidge’s message on railroad affairs 
met with a mixed reception among rail officials in New York. 
Praise was mixed with some criticism of his plans for consol- 
idation. Among comments were the following: 

L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson and 
chairman of the executive committee of the Eastern President’s 
Conference—“The President states that consolidation appears 
to be the only feasible method for the maintenance of an ade 
quate system of transportation with an opportunity so to adjust 
freight rates as to meet such temporary conditions as now pre- 
vail in certain argricultural sections. It seems rather a tall 
order to involve the whole United States in a remedy that is t0 
be applied only to western Kansas and North and South Da- 
kota. It is hard to find anything in the proposed consolidation 
of railroads but political expediency. In declaring that an el 
tire reorganization of the freight rate structure should be 
ordered by Congress at once, the President would appear pretty 
definitely to discredit the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which is responsible for the present structure.” 


Robert S. Lovett, chairman of the Union Pacific—“Taking 
President Coolidge’s recommendations for the railroads as 2 
whole, properly qualified, as they are, I do not see any cause 
for anxiety either to shippers‘or investors. I still believe that 
consolidation, while generally desirable, will prove disappoint 
ing if regarded as a solution of the railroad problem.” 

E. N. Brown, chairman of the Pere Marquette and the St. 
Louis-San Francisco—“I was very much pleased to read Pres 
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ident Coolidge’s message. I think it is both beneficial and con- 
structive.” 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the executive committee of 
the Southern Pacific—“The message delivered by President 
Coolidge seems sound from every angle. From a railroad stand- 
point it is fair and very encouraging.” 

T. C. Powell, vice-president of the Erie Railroad, said that, 
in his opinion, the message was very fair, He thought it wise 
in not going into details, although he expressed some doubt as 
to the correct interpretation to be placed on the proposal to 
have Congress legislate on rates. He especially approved of 
the references to railroad consolidations, saying that the plan 
to leave the way open for a general voluntary consolidation of 
the railroads of the country was very commendable. 


RAILROAD BILLS IN CONGRESS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Although organization of the House was blocked Dec. 3 by 
the “Progressive Bloc,” members offered bills and resolutions 
for introduction which were accepted by the clerk. No bills 
were introduced in the Senate, which was called to order by 
Senator Cummins. The House finally organized Dec. 5. 

At a meeting of the “progressive” bloc in the House No- 
vember 30.a legislative program was approved which, among 
other things, calls for “repeal or amendment of the so-called 
Esch-Cummins railway act so as to secure lower freight rates 
and to eliminate guaranteed dividends to favored classes.” The 
meeting wag attended by about twenty-five members of the 
House. Representative Nelson of Wisconsin acted as chairman 
of the conference. 

Senator Capper, December 6, introduced bills to repeal 
section 15A, paragraphs 3 and 4 of section 13, which relate to 
intrastate rates, and the consolidation provisions of the trans- 
portation act. 

Senator Gooding reintroduced his bill providing for a reduc- 


tion of 334% per cent in rates on products of agriculture and 
livestock. 


Representative Newton, of Minnnesota, offered a resolution 
(H.R.)48) providing for an investigation by the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce of the lignite coal rate situ- 
ation in the Northwest, and a report to the House as to what 
action should be taken regarding some. The resolution said 
several railroads had announced an advance in the lignite rates 
and that the effect of such increases would be to. confine the ship- 
ment and use of such coal to a restricted territory. Mr. New- 
ton said the Commission would investigate and determine the 
rate on lignite coal on technical grounds, but that there was a 
broader question involved which would be developed in the in- 
vestigation he proposed. He said he proposed to show how the 
attempt to make North Dakota more than a one-commodity 
state would be checked through high freight rates. 


Representative Treadway, of Massachusetts, will urge pass- 
age of a bill (H. R. 157) creating an anthracite coal bureau in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with a director in charge, who 
would have authority over shipments of cars and quality of 
coal shipped. All persons engaged in the coal business would 
be required to register with the bureau. 


In a statement, Senator Robinson, Democratic leader in the 
Senate, said the transportation question, “particularly as it re- 
lates to freight rates and standardization of cars and parts in- 
cluding a better system of interchange in the use of same, is 
worthy of careful study and decisive action.” 

Representative Tincher, of Kansas, re-introduced his bill 
(H.R.171) providing for abolition of the Railroad Labor Board. 

Representative Moore, of Virginia, formerly counsel for rail- 
roads in southern classification territory, introduced a bill (H. 
R. 718) providing for amendment of section 20 of the interstate 
commerce act, commonly known as the Carmack amendment, 
by the addition of a further proviso as follows: 


Provided, further, that the carrier named, contemplated or in- 
tended as the final and delivering carrier of the property received 
for transportation, in the same manner and to the same extent as the 
carrier receiving such property, shall also be liable for the full actual 
loss, damage, or injury to such property, and that any party entitled 
to recover shall also have the right to proceed against the latter in 
like manner, and with like effect, as against the former. 


Bills to abolish the Railroad Labor Board were introduced 
by Representative Foster, (H. R. 30); and Representative Mac- 
Gregor, (H. R. 89). Bills providing for elimination of the Pull- 
man surcharge were introduced by Representative Clark, of 
Florida, (H. R. 465); Representative Newton of Minnesota, (H. 
R. 527); Representative Woodruff, (H, R. 693), and Representa- 
tive Wurzbach, cr. St. TES). 

Bills designed to restore “state control” of rates as existed 

€fore enactment of the transportation act were introduced by 
Representative McClintic, (H. R. 79), and Representative Brand, 
of Georgja, (H. R. 719). : 

Representative Rogers, of Massachusetts, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 15) authorizing the President to declare an embargo on 
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coal, and a bill (H. R. 418) declaring an embargo on anthracite 
coal. 


Representative Blanton, of Texas, introduced an anti-strike 
bill (H. R. 436). . ; 


Representative Vinson, of Georgia, introduced a bill (H. R.’ 
581) providing for elimination of the general increases in rates 
since the end of federal control. 


Representative Hawes, of Missouri, introduced two bills 
(H. R. 688 and 689) providing for the creation of regional com- 


missions. Similar bills were introduced by him in the last 
session. 


Representative McLaughlin, of Nebraska, reintroduced his 
bill (H, R. 743) providing that all meetings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade Commission be 
open to the public. 

Representative Raker, of California, introduced a bill (H. 
R. 126) relating to illegal boarding of trains in interstate com- 
merce, and a bill (H. R. 147) requiring railroad companies en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to reimburse employes for prop- 
erty losses sustained by moving terminal or division points. 

Memorials from the state legislatures of Wisconsin and Ne- 


braska asking repeal of the “Esch-Cummins law” were sub- 
mitted. 


Senator Capper announced that he would introduce a Dill 
providing for repeal of section 15-a and restoration of state rate 
control. He said the measure had the approval of the state 
commissions and the National Livestock Growers’ Association. 
He also said he would advocate abandonment of the plan for 
consolidation of railroads. 


HOOVER URGES CONSOLIDATIONS 


Federal incorporation of railroads and creation of definite 
organization committees by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to effect consolidations were recommended by Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in that part of his annual re- 
port made public December 8. On the subject of railroad con- 
solidation, he said: 


The past year’s experience of the department in its relations 
to transportation has shown even more emphatically than _ ever 
before the necessity for the consolidation of the railways into larger 
systems under private ownership, the principles of which were es- 
tablished in the transportation act of 1920. The difficulties of re- 
organizing the rate structure so as to secure simplification and 
to give relief in primary products—agricultural, coal, etc.—by a 
fairer burden upon finished and L. L. goods are almost in- 
superable until the different systems are possessed of more di- 
versified traffic and until the weaker roads have been absorbed. 
The necessity to establish railway credit and finance on a broader 
foundation than sole reliance upon the issue of mortgage securities; 
the necessity of provision for common utilization of terminal and 
other facilities; the impossibility of providing adequate rolling stock 
and particularly specialized cars so long as the burden falls solely 
upon the strong roads; the difficulties of more definite control of car 
service to meet seasonal demands and routing; the insuperable prob- 
lems of equalization in car interchange; the slow progress in stand- 
ardization and maintenance of equipment—all point to the imminent 
desirability of early progress with consolidations, if we are to have 
a transportation system adequate to the necessities of the country 
and containing in itself the strength for annual increase. : 

The policy of control of rates is fixed by national and state legis- 
lation. This policy has superseded the theory that reasonable rates 
are to be obtained through competitive action. The idea of protection 
against excessive rates through the maintenance of competition 
is now dead. We should therefore secure the largest possible benefits 
from consolidation into larger systems by securing consolidation in 
such fashion as will protect and advance public interest. : 

The urgent importance of the early consummation of consoli- 
dation warrants consideration of methods to expedite it. Under 
the present provisions for wholly voluntary action subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, many consolidations are likely to 
be long delayed. The difficulties of negotiation between the mem- 
bers of the groups that will be established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; the complications arising from varying priorities 
of securities affecting the determination of terms of ss by 
one railway line of the property of another; the unwillingness of 
some lines to acquire or to sell others; the questions of individuality; 
the difficulties of establishing by negotiation the relative value of 
one property to another; the oe of holding capitalization 
within the limits of the, actual property values; the complexities 
and conflicts of state regulation and laws—all these problems would 
find a great measure of solution if the consolidated systems were 
allowed federal incorporation and if after a lapse of some ap- 
propriate period for voluntary action the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission were given authority to create definite organization commit- 
tees for each system including representation from the public and 
from the component roads. It should be the duty of such commit- 
tees to develop and perfect a plan of consolidation either through 
the exchange of securities of the consolidated systems directly 
with the security holders of the component roads or by some other 
method. I believe that under such auspices the security holders would 
be willing voluntarily to make such an exchange. If a minority 
should refuse, it would be entirely feasible to invoke condemna- 
tion and purchase of their securities for the consolidated systems 
at an established fair value. Such a method would permit the de- 
termination of the relative value of the different railways consider- 
ing both the roe properties and the often lower total of their 
securities, and due account could be taken of future as well as 
present conditions. : 

The ownership of some roads or-terminals jointly by two or 
more consolidated systems could be provided for, as there are cases 
where such a solution would be most advisable in creating more 
efficient transportation. The public interest could be safe-guarded 
by limiting the total capitalization of consolidated systems to an 
amount not exceeding the physical value of the railroads as de- 
termined by the Interstate Commerce Commission under the trans- 
portation act as of June 30, 1914 plus actual capital expenditures 
and deducting abandonments and depreciation since that date. The 
total capitalization of many of the consolidated railways would 
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probably be less than the Interstate Commerce Commission’s physical 
valuation and certainly less than their present nominal capital. An 
approach to the problem through such organization committees is 
in accord with common business practice, and if it were made pos- 
sible it should result in greatly expediting consolidations and in 
their perfection on terms soundly protective of public interest and 
with an equitable adjustment of relative values between the com- 
ponent roads. 


CONGRESS AND TRANSPORTATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“The viewpoint of American business on the major ques- 
tions which are most likely to be considered by the present 
Congress is set forth by Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in the forthcoming 
number of The Nation’s Business,” says a statement issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

“Mr. Barnes places taxation first in importance on the legis- 
lative calendar, followed by transportation, merchant marine, 
immigration and international relation. In the consideration of 
these questions, Mr, Barnes urges an intelligent teamplay be- 
tween the government and those who have most to do with the 
prosperity of the country.” 





In discussing the chief questions on which the new Congress - 


must consider the proper relation of government and industry, 
Mr. Barnes says as to transportation and shipping: 


The transportation act has been in effect for three years, the 
first two years complicated by the confusion inevitably attending the 
transfer from government control to private operation. A year ago 
we saw the great commercial structure of prices in this country 
thrown out of balance, and industry slowed up; farmers unable to 
market grain in the west, and dairymen unable to obtain necessary 
feed in the east; the whole fabric of distribution broken by inade- 
quate and restricted service. 

In the last year the picture has entirely changed. For months, 
no industry and no citizen has lacked ready and adequate transpor- 
tation. By successive weeks, railroad car loadings exceeding one 
million cars have written a new record of distribution, and this is 
of itself paralleled by fifteen hundred thousand motor trucks on our 
highways, the evidence of enormous production and distribution, sup- 
plying every individual home with more and more articles for indi- 
vidual use. It is the rough-and-ready proof that earning and buying 
power in America has risen to a high level, for no such volume of 
goods could be produced and marketed except where wealth and 
buying power rested in the hands of millions and millions of con- 
sumers. 

Will Congress seek the advice and counsel of able and experienced 
men, honestly expressed, or will it, by legislation, set in motion the- 
ories which in the past have restricted credit, checked expansion of 
facilities, deprived industry and the farm of ready markets, slowed 
up employment, with resultant individual distress and disaster? It 
would be national team play, indeed, if Congress early reassured 
industry and agriculture that legislative regulation, under which this 
ae revival of trausportation service had been registered, would 

e altered with exceeding caution, if at all. 

America needs American-owned lines of ocean service. Ocean 
competition has no bulwark of protection such as lies within the na- 
tional boundaries, but on the seas must be met the competition of 
other countries of lower living standards, and therefore lower oper- 
ating costs. Is it either wise or fair that nationally-owned steamers 
should be run in competition with privately-owned vessels, and the 
losses of nationally-owned steamers made up from the national 
treasury, to which of course private owners have no such access? 

Would it not be fairer if there were adopted a policy of reimburs- 
ing private owners for the handicaps of ocean-wide competition, 
when those handicaps base themselves inherently upon nationally- 
framed shipping laws and the national policy of protection, which 
creates higher labor costs in both construction and operation. It 
would be national team work, indeed, if these questions were faced 
frankly and squarely, and a just solution sought which would pre- 
serve the national aspiration for the efficiency of private ownership, 
and the burdens laid by national policies and national legislation 
offset, in the interest of fair play. 


CONSOLIDATION HEARINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


After E. G. Liebold, vice-president of the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, for whom the consolidation hearings had been kept 
open for more than a week, had testified December 4, Examiner 
Healy declared the hearings closed and announced that briefs 
would be received up to January 7, when oral argument would 
be heard by the Commission. 

Mr. Liebold revealed that the Ford railroad was opposed 
to the consolidation of the property with the Pere Marquette 
as proposed in the Commission’s tentative plan or any other 
road. He said the road should be independent as at present 
and used as a terminal road for Detroit and Michigan. He 
said it was particularly adapted for such use because it was 
crossed by almost every east and west trunk line. 

The witness referred to statements made by Professor 
Ripley in his report that the D. T. & I. would meet the need 
of the Michigan peninsula of a soft-coal fuel line of its own; 
that at the south it connected with the C. & O., and so formed 
a direct route to the southeast. Mr. Liebold said the Ripley 
statement was bascd more on theory than on fact; that the 
coal on its line was of such quality that it could not compete 
with other coal, and that its present connection with the 
Cc. & O. had such curves and grades as to prevent efficient 
and economic hauling of coal cars. 

Mr. Liebold said there were a number of other reasons 
why the road should remain independent of any group. He 
said the company had been endeavoring to solve some rail- 
road problems by increasing salaries above those granted by 
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the Labor Board with the result that there was greater effort 
on the part of the employes. He said the average office salary 
was $8.11 a day, while the average wage per man in other 
service on the road was $7.26. He said the road had made 
voluntary reductions in freight rates which had had the tend- 
ency to increase the general bulk of business. Another step 
taken by the company, he said, was to inaugurate a profit- 
sharing or investment plan for its employes, and that while 
this plan had not been in operation long enough to indicate 
what the results would be, the company felt it would tend to 
stimulate the interest of the employes. Locomotives have been 
reconstructed to obtain greater fuel economy and efficient op- 
eration and the road closed down on Sunday, he said. 

Some of these features of operation do not seem to be 
in accord with the ideas of others in the railroad world, the 
witness said, and therefore the D. T. & I. feared that if it 
were consolidated with other roads, the ideas adopted would 
be obliterated. 

Mr. Liebold said he could not see how consolidation would 
benefit the D. T. & I. or strengthen the proposed group; that 
the cqmpany was without the necessary assurance that capital 
would be available for the proper development of the property 
which he said would be furnished by the present owners and 
that its development should not be interfered with. 


WALLACE SAYS REDUCE RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a report to the President, December 7, on the wheat sit- 
uation, Secretary Wallace, of the Department of Agriculture, 
said freight rates were still 45 per cent and more above those 
of 1913 and that they had not been adjusted to meet the de- 
cline in farm prices, whereas Canadian rates were now prac- 
tically back to their pre-war level. To meet the emergency, he 
said, a reduction of at least 25 per cent in interstate rates on 
wheat and wheat products originating in the distressed wheat 
areas would be helpful, these rates to remain effective until 
wheat prices more nearly reached a parity with prices of other 
commodities or until a readjustment had been made in all 
freight rates. In order to determine a proper basis for this 
adjustment, he said, the Commission or a special commission 
composed of representatives of railroads and shippers, created 
for that purpose, should review without delay the entire struc- 
ture of interstate railroad rates and should make or submit 
recommendations for adjustments which would return adequate 
revenues to the railroads as well as afford some relief in the 
way of reducing the cost of transporting agricultural products. 


RAILROADS CO-OPERATE WITH PUBLIC 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Efforts made by the railroads to co-operate with the public 
in the last year are outlined in a report made to the Eastern 
Presidents’ Conference by the committee on public relations, 
which says that these steps have been successful. 

The railroads have not only had spokesmen appear before 
the public and explain the transportation problems, but have 
extended their efforts to the practical field by the organization 
of regional advisory boards, through which shippers and the 
public may offer suggestions for the conduct of the railroads. 

The report says that, though farmers in some sections are 
represented as being strongly opposed to the railroads, the ex 
ecutives have sought to state their case before the farmers and 
obtain their point of view. An official of the carriers will ap- 
pear at every State Grange meeting within the next few months 
and will not only make an address but will answer questions. 

Since the adoption of the program of public service at the 
meeting of the executives on April 5, 221 speeches have been 
arranged through the speakers’ bureau, of which E, H. Barlow 
is secretary. This does not include requests for 194 speakers 
which the secretary has referred to local railroads. These ef- 
forts have been confined largely to the east and do not include 
acceptances made by individual officials. The report indicates 
that the railroads have carried their case to the public at more 
than 1,000 meetings during the year. 

Speakers at these meetings have laid emphasis on the col 
structive program for 1923; the railroad difficulties dating from 
the pre-war period; that the problem is chiefly economic and 
not political; that, through the efforts of the individual man- 
agements, the railroads in three years have been brought back 
to a practically normal basis in relation to the life and industry 
of the country; that, whatever the defects of the transporte 
tion act, legislation is not now the most important necessity 
in the railroad situation; and that, on the contrary, what the 
railroads most need is avoidance of political interference. 





MILEAGE ORDER DATE POSTPONED 


The Commission, December 3, extended the effective date 
of its order in the mileage book case from January 1 to April 
1, 1924. The decision in the case is pending in the Supreme 
Court for review. 
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Traffic Lesson No. 51 


Regulation by the Courts—Fifty-first in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for the 
Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph. D., Professor of Transportation and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


A description of railroad regulation is not complete without 
mention of the regulatory functions of the courts, While the 
courts have no power to make railroad rates—that having 
been defined by the courts as a legislative function—they have 
power to unmake charges fixed by Congress, by the state legis- 
latures, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, or by the 
State Commissions. The so-called “judicial review” powers of 
the state courts are confined to charges on intrastate traffic, 
but those of the federal courts include both inter and intra- 
state rates. 

The attitude of the Federal courts toward state-made rates, 
as announced in a series of interesting decisions, has been sub- 
ject to frequent change. When the states first began to regu- 
late rates stringently in the Granger laws of the 70’s, the United 
States Supreme Court in Munn vs. Illinois‘ decided that the 
power of the Legislature to establish maximum charges is final, 
and that “for protection against abuse by the legislatures the 
people must resort to the polls, not to the courts.” In the case 
of Peck vs. Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co., it similarly up- 
held a Wisconsin rate statute by ruling that the legislature may 
establish rate limits and that “this limit binds the courts as 
well as the people. If it has been improperly fixed, the legis- 
lature, not the courts, must be appealed to for the change.’* The 
same doctrine of no court review was announced in C. B. & Q. 
R. R. Co. vs, Cutts.* 

The first step in the direction of court review was taken 
in the Mississippi Railroad Commission decision of 1885 in 
which the Supreme Court held that “it is not to be inferred that 
this power of limitation or regulation is itself without limit. 
This power to regulate is not the power to destroy, and limita- 
ton is not the equivalent of confiscation. Under pretense of 
regulating fares and freights, the State cannot require a rail- 
road corporation to carry persons or property without reward; 
neither can it do that which in law amounts to a taking of pri- 
vate property for public use without just compensation, or with- 
out due process of law.’ 

In 1890 the review power was further defined and extended. 
The Supreme Court in the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission case declared unconstitutional a state law which 
authorized the Minnesota Commission to fix rates finally and 
prohibit court interference. It ruled that “the question of rea- 
sonableness—is eminently a question for judicial investigation, 
requiring due process of law for its determination.’* It is made 
clear that the review power of the courts is not dependent upon 
legislative sanction; that it is derived from the federal consti- 
tution, not from Congress or the state legislatures. In 1894 the 
Supreme Court in Reagan vs. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co., up- 
held the United States Circuit Court for the Western district 
of Texas when it set aside rates fixed by the Texas Commis- 
sion on the ground that they were so low as to violate the 
prohibition of the fourteenth amendment of the United States 
Constitution that no. “state shall deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of law.’* From the 
latter two cases it became clear that the courts considered 
earnings to be property, and that the states cannot fix charges 
so low as to deprive the carriers of a fair return on their 
investment. 

_ The development from this point on relates chiefly to the 
jurisdiction of federal courts over intrastate rates prescribed 
by state legislatures or commissions. When in 1893 the legis- 
lature of Nebraska enacted a rate law embodying provisions 
for reviewing rates in the state courts, an effort was made 
to bar the federal courts. An injunction was, however, granted 
by the United States Circuit Court and in 1898 the Supreme 
Court, in Smythe vs. Ames, upheld the lower court. The ruling 
was that “one who is entitled to sue in the federal circuit 
court may invoke its jurisdiction in equity whenever the estab- 
lished principles and rules of equity permit such a suit in that 
court; and that he cannot be deprived of that right by reason 
of his being allowed to sue at law in a state court on the 
Same cause of action.”? The case was complicated somewhat 
i that it involved citizens of different states. In 1908, how- 
ever, in Ex Parte Young, the Supreme Court made it clear 
that the federal courts may review state-made rates, even 
though all parties are citizens of the same state.’ Since the 
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application of the federal constitution is in question, the rule 
has become, that review cases concerning intrastate rates may 
be taken directly to the federal courts. As a result the work 


of judicial review has since been more largely confined to the 
federal courts. 


General Principles of Court Review , 


Though the courts have the power to test the reasonable- 
ness of charges, their practice in review cases has in recent 
years been to confine themselves less to the facts concerning 
reasonableness as such and more to questions of constitution- 
ality and law. Thus, although the act to.regulate commerce 
does not prescribe the grounds upon which the federal courts 
may review orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the United States Supreme Court in the Illinois Central R. R. 
case laid down the following rule: “In determining whether 
an order of the Commission shall be suspended or set aside, 
we must consider (a) all relevant questions of constitutional 
power or right; (b) all pertinent questions as to whether the 
administrative order is within the scope of the delegated au- 
thority under which it purports to have been made; (c) a 
proposition which we state independently, although in essence 
it may be contained in the previous one, viz., whether, even 
though the order be in form within the delegated power, never- 
theless it must be treated as not embraced therein, because 
the exertion of authority which is questioned has been mani- 
fested in such an unreasonable manner as to cause it, in truth, 
to be within the elementary rule that the substance, and not 
the shadow, determines the validity of the exercise of the 
power we may not under the guise of exerting judi- 
cial power, usurp merely administrative functions by setting 
aside a lawful administrative order upon our conception as tc 
whether the administrative power has been wisely exercised. 
Power to make the order and not the mere expedience or 
wisdom of having made it, is the question.” The Supreme 
Court similarly held in its Los Angeles switching case that 
the court will not “substitute its judgment for that of the 
Commission upon matters of fact within the Commission’s 
power.” 

It has also been ruled that negative orders of the Com- 
mission, which do not prescribe rates, but hold that certain 
rates which are the subject of complaint are not unreasonable, 
are not subject to court review. In Procter & Gamble Co. 
vs. U. S™ and in Hooker vs. Knapp” it was decided that to 
dq otherwise would mean the exercise by the courts of admin- 
itrative powers belonging to Congress or the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

No definite rule has been formulated by the courts as to 
what is the “fair return” on investment which is guaranteed to 
carriers by the federal Constitution. There have been cases 
in which varying per cents of return were named by the courts; 
others in which it was held that revenues must be sufficient 
to pay operating expenses, interest on bonds and other fixed 
charges, and a reasonable dividend, and that in computing divi- 
dends, capital stock is considered, but that in case a company 
is heavily overcapitalized it may not be entitled to any divi- 
dends whatever. It has also been held that if income is low 
or has fallen because of mismanagement, the public need not 
pay increased rates. So, too, the industrial condition of com- 
munities has been considered, it being held that if several roads 
were built where one is sufficient, the shipper is not to suffer 
the penalty of high charges. The “rights of the public have 
been considered as well as the rights of the carriers, although 
this terminology has not been defined precisely. Intrastate 
rates, moreover, are to be reviewed with respect to intra- 
state traffic, not upon the benefits derived from the carrier’s 
business as a whole; and a distinction in review cases is drawn 
between the freight and passenger services and the respective 
earnings derived from each. 

The rule of rate-making contained in the transportation act 
of 1920 may possibly exert an influence upon court review in 
the future, for in it Congress provides that the charges of 
the carriers as a whole in defined territories or in the entire 
country shall be adjusted so as to yield a fair return on the 
value of their transportation properties, and that one-half of 
the net railway operating income of any individual carrier in 
excess of 6 per cent shall revert to a contingent fund to be 
administered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
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rate of “fair return” is defined by the Commission and the 
property values on which it is based are also determined by it. 
The views of the courts, however, need not necessarily be 
limited by this general rule, and the rule itself does not provide 
that the return of each individual carrier shall equal the “fair 
return” defined by the Commission. 


Federal Limitations on Court Review 


The term “limitations” is not strictly exact because Con- 
gress cannot deprive the federal courts of their review power, 
the courts themselves being the arbiters deciding the consti- 
tutionality of the statute if such an attempt were made. Vari- 
ous states have, indeed, enacted such laws, only to see them 
declared invalid. Congress has, however, enacted legislation to 
expedite review by the federal courts with a view to avoiding 
undue delay, and it can abolish and create courts other than 
the United States Supreme Court. 

The Hepburn amendment of 1906 to the act to regulate 
commerce applied the provisions of the expediting act of 1903 
to review cases, thus providing that the Commission should be 
notified of all applications for restraining orders, and that hear- 
ings before at least three judges should be held with the least 
possible delay. The review cases, moreover, were to be brought 
in the circuit courts, and in case of appeal to the Supreme 
Court, the proceedings were to have precedence over all except 
criminal cases. At the same time it was provided that appeals 
from interlocutory orders granting or continuing injunctions 
are to be made within thirty days; that the Commission, except 
in cases involving damage awards, was authorized to state its 
conclusions and order in the premises without setting forth all 
the evidence and that the Commission may call rehearings. 

In the Mann-Elkins amendment of 1910 an attempt was 
made to expedite court review by creating a special Commerce 
Court to try such cases and certain other railroad cases speci- 
fied in the act. Not only was it hoped that the plan would 
reduce delays in that all federal review cases would be con- 
centrated there, except exceptional cases taken direct to the 
Supreme Court; but also that more expert opinion would result 
because the Commerce Court was not concerned with the large 
variety of cases that come up in other federal courts for de- 
cision. The Commerce Court, however, met with general dis- 
favor and in 1913 it wa abolished. Since then federal review 
cases are handled in the first instance by the federal district 
courts, subject to the rulings of the Supreme Court mentioned 
above as to the grounds to be considered in such proceedings. 


Limitation of Court Review by State Statute, 


While efforts to prohibit the review of state-made rates by 
federal courts have been of no avail because the federal judi- 
ciary has jurisdiction when federal laws or the federal Consti- 
tution are involved, many state legislatures have enacted laws 
designed to limit or expedite review proceedings before the 
state courts. The provisions contained in some of the state 
commission laws concerning court review are similar to those 
contained in the act to regulate commerce, but others go fur- 
ther. There is, moreover, no general uniformity among the 
states. 

Various state laws specify the number of days within which 
appeals from state commission orders may be made, and some 
of them, in addition specify the number of days within which 
appeals may be made from lower to higher courts in appeal 
cases. Many provide that the commission shall be given notice 
of a fixed number of days, that it shall have the right to be 
heard, and that hearings shall be held before the court takes 
action. In various states the legislatures have designated a 
certain court or courts to which appeals may be made and 
have barred other courts. When lower courts are included 
among those that may review commiss‘on orders it is a common 
practice to provide for appeals from the lower court direct to 
the State Supreme Court. In several instances the State Su- 
preme Court is the only state court which is authorized to 
review orders. Thus, the Oklahoma constitutions provide that 
“all appeals from the commission shall be to the Supreme Court 
only, and in all appeals to which the state is a party, it shall 
be represented by the Attorney-General or his appointed repre- 
sentative. No court of this state (except the Supreme Court 
by way of appeals as herein authorized) shall have jurisdiction 

to review, reverse, correct, or annul any action of the com- 
mission within the scope of its authority, or to suspend, restrain, 
or interfere with the commission in the performance of its 
official duties.’’” 

The practice of the states regarding the grounds on which 
orders may be reviewed vary from statutes which contain no 
provision governing this matter, to those which specify both 
reasonableness and lawfulness, and those which endeavor to 
limit review actions to the lawfulness of commission orders 
and the commission’s jurisdiction. A statute was enacted in 
Mississippi providing that “whenever the commission shall make 
an order, the validity of which shall be disputed upon the 
ground that the commission was without power to make it, 
or whenever the commission shall refuse to make an order 
asked for upon the ground that it was without power to make 
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it, any person feeling aggrevied by the action of commission 
may appeal therefrom directly to the Supreme Court. Upon 
such appeal the Supreme Court shall decide nothing except as 
to the power of the commission in the premises; and all other 
questions which may be involved remain unaffected thereby.’ 

Numerous state laws provide that the burden of proof in 
review cases shall rest with the complaining carrier, and also 
that the evidence of the facts involved shall be accepted as 
stated in a certified copy of the pleadings and order appealed 
from. The Illinois legislature, for example, enacted a law pro- 
viding that “no further pleadings than those already filed before 
the commission shall be necessary. Such order made by the 
commission shall be prima facie evidence of the matters therein 
stated, and the order shall be prima facie, reasonable, and the 
burden of proof upon all issues raised by the appeal, shall 
be on the appellant.”** Various statutes provide that if new 
evidence is introduced the commission may retry the case and 
change its order, and some specifically state that in the event 
of new evidence the court, before proceeding to render judg- 
ment, unless the parties concerned stipulate to the contrary in 
writing, shall transmit a copy to the commission and _ stay 
further court proceedings for a stated number of days, during 
which the commission considers such evidence and reports its 
action to the court. 

The practice in the states also varies as to the status of 
commission orders during the period of court review. Some 
provide that the pendency of a writ of review does not of 
itself stay or suspend the operation of a commission order, 
but that certain specified courts may in their discretion stay 
or suspend an order in whole or in part during the review 
proceedings. Others provide that the review proceedings in- 
volve the setting aside of an order, and still others supplement 
this practice with a proviso that the court may, at any time, 
state that they shall not so operate if in its opinion the appeal 
is brought for the purpose of delay or if justice, equity, public 
safety or expediency shall so require. Various states provide, 
as a condition precedent to the staying or affecting of an order 
pending appeal, the depositing of a bond with the commission 
and the filing of periodical reports of shippers’ names and the 
charges paid by them during the review proceedings. Still 
others specify that commission orders shall remain in full force 
pending a final decision in the courts. “ 


4 Miss. Laws, 1908, Chap. 86, Sec. 1. 
1571]. Revised Stat., 1909, Ch. 114, Sec. 201. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


The Central of Georgia Railway Company has been author- 
ized by the Commission to issue $15,000,000 of common capital 
stock to be exchanged on a basis of par for an equal amount 
of preferred stock now outstanding. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company has 
been authorized to issue $1,500,000 of consolidated mortgage 
4% per cent bonds and to pledge them from time to time until 
otherwise ordered as collateral security for short term notes, 

The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company has been au- 
thorized to sell $360,000 of equipment trust certificates at not 
less than 95 and accrued interest. 


The Southern Railway has been authorized by the Commis- 
sion to issue $20,000,000 of development and general mortgage 
gold bonds to bear 6 per cent interest and to be sold at not less 
than 93 per cent of par and accrued interest. 

The receiver of the Denver & Rio Grande Western has been 
authorized by the Commission to abandon short branch lines in 
Chaffee, Lake and Summit counties, Colorado. 

The Chicago & North Western has been authorized to sell 
at 90% per cent of par and accrued interest $15,250,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage bonds. 

The Belt Railway Company of Chicago has been authorized 
to issue at par for cash $240,000 of common capital stock to the 
Pere Marquette, whereby that road will acquire an interest in 
the Belt company’s property. 

The Commission has authorized the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern to abandon a short branch 
line in Lawrence county, Indiana, and the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville to acquire and operate the property. 

The Commission has extended until December 31, 1924, the 
time for the completion of the construction by the Mingo Valley 
Railroad of a line in Washington county, Pa., heretofore author 
ized by it. 


GUARANTY AND DEFICIT CERTIFICATES 


The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas 
ury under section 209 (guaranty) that $650,188.43 is due the Sea 
board Air Line in final settlement, making a total of $7,475,188.48 
certified to that carrier; and that $12,932.18 is due the Kentwood 
& Eastern. P 

Under section 204 (reimbursement of deficits) the Commis 
sion has certified that $296.88 is due the Brownstone & Middle 
town; $199,626.62 the Illinois Southern, and $1,474 the Tionesta 
Valley. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATIONS OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Convenience of Promoters Not Alone Sufficient to Justify Grant- 
ing Certificate of Necessity: 

Convenience of and advantages to promoters of a railroad 
are not alone sufficient to justify the granting by the Commerce 
Commission of a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 
—Wabash, C. & N. W. Ry. Co. vs. Commerce Commission ex rel. 
Jefferson Southwestern R. Co., 141 N, E. Rep, 212. 

Review of Commission’s Findings Limited: 

The right to review the finding of the Commerce Com- 
mission on the question of public convenience and necessity 
for the construction of a railroad is limited to the questions 
whether the Commission acted within the scope of its authority, 
whether the finding is without foundation in the evidence, or 
whether a constitutional right has been infringed by such find- 
inng.—Ibid. 


Orders Will Not Be Set Aside Unless Arbitrary, Unreasonable, 
or Unlawful: 

Orders of the Commerce Commission are entitled to great 
weight, and can be set aside only if arbitrary or unreasonable, 
or in clear violation of law, and courts should review or inter- 
fere with them only so far as necessary to keep them within 
their jurisdiction and protect constitutional rights.—Ibid. 


Court May Not Substitute Its Judgment for That of Commission: 
A court is not authorized to put itself in the place of the 

Commerce Commission, try the question anew, and substitute 

its judgment for that of the commission.—Ibid. 

Court Should Not Usurp Legislative or Administrative Functions: 

A court should not usurp legislative or administrative func- 
tions, by setting aside a legislative or administrative order on 
its own conception of the wisdom of it.—Ibid. 

Adequacy of Transportation Facilities a Question for Commerce 

Commission: 

The question whether transportation facilities furnished by 
two subtracts are adequate to the requirements of a mine, of 
the population of the town expected to grow up there, and of 
the industries which would probably be established, is a ques- 
tion to be determined by the Commerce Commission from a con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, in granting a certificate of 
public convenienée and necessity.—Ibid. 

“Necessity” Defined: 


When the statute requires a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity as a prerequisite to the construction of a 
public utility, such as a railroad the word “necessity” is not 
used in its lexicographical sense of “indispensably requisite;” 
but an improvement of sufficient importance to warrant the ex- 
pense of making it, or a thing which is expedient, is a necessity, 
= a may be so great as to amount to necessity. 
—Ibid. 

Commission’s Finding of Necessity for Construction Warranted: 

Evidence held to support finding of Commerce Commission 


that a case of public necessity for the construction of a railroad 
arose,—Ibid. 


That Commerce and Interstate Commerce Commissions Arrived 
at Different Conclusions on Similar Records Held Not to 
Affect Question Whether Finding of Commerce Commission 
Was Supported by Evidence: 

Where the question before the Appellate Court was whether 
the decision of the Illinois Commerce Commission was supported 
by evidence, the fact that another body having similar func- 
tions, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission arrived at 


a different conclusion on a similar record, cannot affect that 
question.—Ibid. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Duty as to Furnishing Facilities and Appliances: 

(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Although railroad com- 
panies are bound to have all reasonable and necessary facilities 
he appliances for carrying on business in a prompt manner, 
ks id are hot bound to be prepared for unusual contingencies, 

ich no ordinary prudence or foresight can reasonably foresee 
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eee vs. Arkansas Central R. Co., 254 S. W. Rep. 


May Refuse to Receive Freight Where Strike Exists: 

A carrier is excused from receiving freight for shipment to 
a point where it cannot make prompt and expeditious delivery, 
due to a strike of switchmen, the strike not being induced or 
caused by the carrier.—Ibid. 
Judgment Affirmed, Though Based on Wrong Reason: 

Where the right conclusion is reached under a state of 
facts which is undisputed, although, through an erroneous route, 
the Supreme Court will affirm.—lIbid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OF DELIVERY 


Liable for Failure to Deliver Goods Within Reasonable Time: 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit.) Common carrier 

is liable for failure to deliver within reasonable time property 

which it undertakes to carry from one place to another.—Amer- 

ican Railway Express Co. vs. Ewing Thomas Converting Co., 

292 Fed. Rep. 335. 

Liability May Be Modified by Contract Exempting Carrier from 

Liability for Loss from Specified Cause: 

Common carrier’s liability for failure to deliver property 
within reasonable time may be modified by contract exempting 
it from liability for loss from specified cause.—lIbid. 

Not Liable for Loss Due to Shipper’s Misdirection of Goods: 

When delay results solely from shipper’s misdirection, the 


loss falls on the shipper whose careless conduct caused it.— 
Ibid. 


Duty of Carrier to Discover Mistake in Address, Ascertain 
Correct Address, and Make Delivery Within Reasonable 
Time: 

Where goods, shipped by express were wrongly addressed, 
it was express company’s duty to discover mistake, make in- 
quiry, ascertain consignee’s correct address, and make delivery 
within reasonable time thereafter—lIbid. 

Relieved from Liability as Insurer Only When Free from Fault: 


A carrier is relieved from liability as an insurer only when 
it is free from fault.—Ibid. 


Liable Notwithstanding Shipper’s Mistake, when Guilty of Neg- 
ligence Without Which Loss Would Not Have Occurred: 
If carrier is guilty of some negligent act or omission with- 

out which loss would not have occurred, notwithstanding ship- 

per’s fault in misdirecting goods, it is liable.—Ibid. 

Burden on Plaintiff to Show, Carrier’s Negligence, when Goods 
Shown to Have Been Improperly Addressed: 

In action against express company for delay in delivery of 
goods, where -it was shown that improper’ addressing resulted 
in their being sent to the wrong city, the burden wag on plain- 
tiff to prove negligence on part of carrier, or some circumstances 
from which it might be inferred.—lIbid. 

Whether Express Company Negligent in Not Discovering Error 
in Address, and Making Delivery Sooner, Held for the Jury: 
Though part of goods delivered to express company were 

wrongly addressed to Philadelphia, instead of Chester, Pa., 
where shipping receipt of which carrier had copy contained 
address, but goods were not delivered until about six months 
after they should have been delivered, if properly addressed, it 
was a question for the jury whether carrier was negligent in 
discovering proper address and making delivery.—Ibid. 

Plaintiff May Not Plead One Ground of Action and Prove An- 
other, Where Defendant Surprised: 

Plaintiff may not declare on one ground of action and prove 
and recover on another, where it would take defendant by 
surprise and leave him unprepared to defend his case.—lIbid. 
Defendant Held Not Injured by Recovery as for Delay in De- 

livery, in Action for Non-Delivery: 

In action against express company for non-delivery of goods, 
which were delivered after suit was brought, where credit for 
market price at time of delivery was allowed and carrier was 
not surprised, it was not injured by recovery as for delay in 
delivery.—Ibid. 

Measure of Damages for Delay Is Difference in Market Value: 
As a general rule, measure of damages for delay in delivery 

by carrier is difference between market value at time and place 

when delivery should have been made and market value when 
delivery was actually made.—Ibid. 


UNION PACIFIC EXTENSION 


The Union Pacific has applied to the Commission for author- 
ity to extend its branch line of railroad from Fort Collins, Col- 
orado, to a point approximately 18 miles north thereof. The 
company said the territory through which the extension would 
run was a rich agricultural region in need of railroad facilities 
and that in addition an immense flow of natural gas had re- 
cently been struck by a well located about 13 miles north of 
Fort Collins, which produced 82,000,000 cubic feet of gas per 24 
hours. All indications point to the drilling of a large number 
of oil wells in the same region, the company said, and that 
these activities would result in an increased population and 
in the establishment of pursuits and industries incident to the 
discovery and production of oil and gas. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended November 24, 
totaled 990,217 cars as compared with 991,745 cars the preceding 
week and 946,642 and 673,465 cars in the corresponding weeks 
of 1922 and 1921, respectively, according to the weekly report 
of the car service division of the American Railway Association. 

Loading by districts the week ended November 24 and for 
the corresponding week of 1922 was as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 11,431 and 10,615; 
live stock, 4,376 and 4,140; coal, 53,306 and 61,307; coke, 2,545 and 
2,618; forest products, 6,071 and 5,908; ore, 2,654 and 2,291; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 68,516 and 63,393; miscellaneous, 91,745 and 88,- 
568; total, 1923, 240,644; 1922, 238,858; 1921, 172,561. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,494 and 3,846; 
live stock, 3,146 and 3,838; coal, 51,735 and 57,730; coke, 5,682 and 
6,460; forest products, 3,702 and 3,648; ore, 7,431 and 4,989; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 51,573 and 46,903; miscellaneous, 73,801 and 76,- 
134; total, 1923, 200,564; 1922, 203,548; 1921, 142,201. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 284 and 272; 
live stock, 166 and 123; coal 22,805 and 17,947; coke, 539 and 578; 
forest products, 1,745 and 1,693; ore, 189 and 128; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 6,665 and 5,893; miscellaneous, 4,356 and 3,439; total, 1923, 
36,749; 1922, 30,073; 1921, 25,053. 

Southern district: Grain and Preis products, 4,050 and 3,784; 
live stock, 2,759 and 2,433; coal, 21,593 and 24,043; coke, 974 and 
1,196; forest products, 24,218 and 22,887; ore, 1,545 and 1,212; mer- 
chandise, L: C, L., 41,382 and 38,139; miscellaneous, 49,565 and 45,- 
500; total, 1923, 146,068; 1922, 139,194; 1921, 103,305. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 14,657 and 
17,401; live stock, 10,875 and 11,189; coal, 8,765 and 10,086; coke, 
2,044 and 1,756; forest products, 18,250 and 15,892; ore 9,846 and 
3,636; merchandise, L. C. L., 30,394 and 26,513; miscellaneous, 36,- 
452 and 32,487; total, 1923, 131,283; 1922, 118,960; 1921, 80,046. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 13,509 
and 14,558; live stock, 14,934 and 15,776; coal, 18,189 and 22,575: 
coke, 271 and 400 forest products, 11,159 and 9,058; ore, 2,710 and 
2,469; merchandise, L. C. L., 36,415 and 33,145; miscellaneous, 62,141 
and 58,514; total, 1923, 159,328; 1922, 156,495; 1921, 95,653. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,632 and 
4,430; live stock, 3,187 and 2,897; coal, 5,765 and 5,076: coke, 204 
and 114; forest products, 9,056 and 6,605; ore, 497 and 516; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 15,583 and 13,539; miscellaneous, 36,639 and 26,- 
337; total, 1923, 75,563; 1922, 59,514; 1921, 54,646. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 52,057 and 54,906: 
live stock, 39,443 and 40,396; coal, 182,158 and 198,764; coke, 12,259 
and 13,122; forest products, 74,201 and 65,691; ore, 24,872 and 15,241; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 250,528 and 227,525; miscellaneous, 354,699 
and 330,997; total, 1923, 990,217; 1922, 946,642; 1921, 673,465. 


Loading of revenue freight from March 10 to November 24 
—a period of 38 weeks—totaled 38,008,533 cars, or an average of 
more than one million cars per week. 
Estimates made by the car service division indicate that 
the total for the year of 1923 will exceed fifty million cars, the 
‘largest number in history and will exceed by 2% per cent the 
estimated loadings for the year, made early last spring by that 
organization. 


Loading of revenue freight this year compared with the 
two previous years follows: 


1923 1922 1921 

oo es Aree 3,380,296 2,785,119 2,923,759 
4 weeks Of February ....ccccccccccces 3,366,965 3,027,886 2,739,234 
aes eleeaore.6 ocee'elals 4,583,162 4,088,132 3,452,941 
Oe ea ee 3,763,963 2,863,416 2,822,713 
OME, o.0 <6 <0 be tebe esos cde es 3,941,386. 3,102,124 3,039,234 
I NIE no oa wdc wriu eR eevseaiowie 4,977,053 4,153,590 3,808,040 
EES et 3,944,386 3,252,107 2,998,785 
RE SME <n win wiv ee pe see sic ees 5,204,532 3,335,327 4,069,765 
4 weeks of September ................ 4,147,148 3,699,397 3,280,576 
SB WOGKS GE GICIODOP «oc ccc cccccccccces 4,310,994 3,913,046 3,726,405 
CO SS arr 1,035,776 979,851 837,576 
SE PU, SO occ ccccwsccesecec 1,036,067 944,186 755,777 
OS es eee 991,745 957,564 790,363 
oe EE ee ere 990.217 946,642 673,465 

Total for the year to date........ 45,673,690 39,048,387 35,918,733 


OCTOBER REVENUES 


“Reports filed by 193 Class I Railroads, representing a total 
mileage of 234,702 miles, showed that those railroads in October 
earned an annual rate of return of 4.78 per cent on their tenta- 
tive valuation as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for rate making purposes, including additions and betterments 
up to January 1, 1923,” the Bureau of Railway Economics said 
in a statement which continued as follows: 


This rate in dollars represented a net operating income for the 
month of $102,745,000. In the Eastern district the rate earned was 
4.02 per cent; in the Southern district 5.6 per cent and in the Western 
district 5.36 per cent. 

These tabulations were compiled; by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics from reports filed with the Commission. 

The same carriers in October last year earned a net operating 
income of $85,205,600, which was at the annual rate of 4.05 per cent. 
In September this year their net operating income was $92,238,384 or 
4.46 per cent 


The net operating income is what is left of the revenues after 


the payment of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals. 

Reports showed that 17 Class I railroads in October operated at 
a loss of which 12 were in the Eastern district, none in the South- 
ern district and 5 in the Western district. In September 22 carriers 
had operating deficits. 

Operating revenues of the Class I carriers in October totaled 
$586,694,200, an increase of $37,614,600 or nearly 7 per cent over the 
same month last year while their operating expenses amounted to 
$444,937,800, an increase of $17,013,400 or 4 per ccnt over October last 
year. 

For the first ten months this year the rate of return in the East- 
the Class I railroads represented an annual rate of return of 5.20 per 
cent on their tentative valuation, amounting in dollars to $821,075,800 
compared with $613,528,600 or 3.97 per cent for the same period last 





ag This was an increase of $207,547,200 over the first ten months 
ast year. 

For the fifht ten months this year the rate of return in the East. 
ern district was 5.62 per cent or $414,291,500; the Southern district 
6.09 per cent or $107,843,000 and the Western district 4.49 per cent 
or $298,941,200. 

Tabulations as to tentative valuation of the carriers according to 
the various sub-districts, have not been made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but compilations show the annual rate of return 
for the carriers for the first ten months of this year based on their 
property investment to have been 4.55 per cent. 

Earnings by sub-districts for the first ten months this year with 
the percentage of return based on property, in each district follows: 


Wow Hiri ard Weer aie. sek ce tvitisvccies $ 514,570 2.08 per cent 
ee Be eer err 167,528,900 5.57 per cent 
Ohio-Indiana-Allegheny Districi.......... 189,002,773 5.08 per cent 
tp eS An 41,245,300 5.89 per cent 
Is SINE Sb oa clea os éinin vbw ews meals 107,843,000 _ 5.15 per cent 
Northwestern District ............seeeees 87,126,800 3.27 per cent 
Central Western District................ 151,484,567 4.49 per cent 
Southwestern District ..............se0. 60,329,700 3.60 per cent 


That the railroads are being operated with greater efficiency is 
shown by the fact that in October 75.84 cents out of every dollar went 
for operating expenses, the lowest amount for any month so far this 
year except in August when it was 75.77 cents. “ 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district, aueriies. to complete 
reports, had a net operating income in October of $36,938,460, which 
was at the annual rate of return of 4.02 per cent on their tentative 
valuation as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission for rate 
making purposes. This compares with a net operating income in Oc- 
tober last year of $30,876,460, or 3.44 per cent. Freight traffic in the 
Eastern district, according to incomplete reports, was approximately 
5 per cent greater than the same month last year. Operating rev- 
enues of the Eastern carriers totaled $283,669,500 in October this year, 
an increase of 6.7 per cent over the same month last year, while 
operating expenses amounted. to $229,672,300, an increase of 5.2 per 
cent over October last year. 

Complete reports showed that the carriers in the Southern district 
had in October a net operating income of $11,793,250, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 5.26 per cent. Freight traffic on the 
Southern roads showed an increase of approximately 5 per cent over 
the same month last year. The net operating income of the South- 
ern carriers in October last year was $12,538,000 or 5.71 per cent. 
Operating revenues of the Southern roads in October this year totaled 
$71,060,300, an increase of 6% per cent over those for the same month 
last year, while operating expenses totaled $55,287,900, an increase of 
more than 10 per cent over September, 1922, 

Carriers in the Wesiern district, according to complete reports 
for the Colorado Scuthern Railroad, had a net operating inccme in 
Qctober of $54,014,400, which was at the annual rate of return of 5.36 
per cent, compared with $41,791,100 or 4.22 per cent in October last 
year. Freight traffic in the Western district in October showed an 
increase of approximately 5 per cent over the same month last year. 
Operating revenues for those roads totaied $231,964,300 an increase of 
about 7 per cent over October last year, while their operating ex- 
penses amounted to $159,977,500, practically the same as those for 
the same month one year ago. 


BAD ORDER CARS 


The following is authorized by the car service division of 
the American Railway Association: 


The railroads on November 15 had the smallest number of freight 
cars in need of repair they have had in years. 

On that date they totaled 149,192 or 6% per cent of the ownership. 

This was a decrease of 1,432 compared with the number in need 
of i on November 1, at which time there were 150,624 or 6.6 
per cent. 

Of the total number on November 15, 116,534 or 5.1 per cent. were 
in need of heavy repair, an increase of 450 compared with the num- 
ber in need of such repair on November 1. The railroads had 32,658 
freight cars in need of light repair, or 1.4 per cent, a decrease, how- 
ever, of 1,882 compared with November 1. 

The number of freight cars in need of repair on November 15 
was a decrease of 66,819 compared with the number on January 1 
this year, at which time there were 216,011 of 9% per cent. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars now exceeds the 
100,000-mark, while the average daily shortage of cars has be 
come negligible. The average surplus for the period November 
15-22 was 111,797 cars and the average shortage was 1,866 cars. 
The surplus was made up as follows: Box, 41,700; ventilated 
box, 115; auto and furniture, 1,830; total box, 43,645; flat, 828; 
gondola, 25,814; hopper, 32,676; total, all coal, 58,490; coke, 
1,041; S. D. stock, 3,724; D. D. stock, 1,424; refrigerator, 2,044; 
miscellaneous, 601; total, 111,797. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Box, 441; auto and 
furniture, 12; total box, 453; flat, 270; gondola, 765; hopper, 
142; total, all coal, 907; S. D. stock, 17; D. D. stock, 34; re 
frigerator, 154; tank, 30; miscellaneous, 1; total, 1,866. 

Canadian roads reported a shortage of 200 refrigerator cars. 


CONDITION OF LOCOMOTIVES 


The following is authorized by the car service division of 
the American Railway Association: 


Locomotives in need of repair on November 15 totaled 10,796, 
16.8 per cent of the ownership. ; 
his was an increase of 684 compared with the number on Novem 
ber 1, when there were 10,112 or 15.8 per cent. : ight 
Of the total number 9,801 or 15.3 per cent were in need of - 
repair on November 15, an increase of 638 over the number in n 
of such repair on November 1. t 
Reports also showed 995 in need of light repair or 1% per cent. 
This was an increase of 46 compared with the number at the begin 
ning of the month. - 
Serviceable locomotives in storage but ready for use wheneve: 
needed totaled 2,608 on November 15, 91 more than were in storag 
on November 1. s =" 
In the first fifteen days in November, 20,188 locomotives se 
repaired and turned out of the shops compared with 21,989 in the las 
half of October, 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


SIMPLIFICATION OF TARIFFS 
Editor The Traffic World: 


I want to go on record in this matter. I fully agree with 
Messrs. Biggert of the Osgood Co., Mr. Gibson, of the Paris, 


‘Texas, Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Dorman, of Struthers 


Ziegler Cooperage Co. 
strong enough, 

The best of rate men are at sea when it comes to quoting 
rates from other territories into Southwestern territory. 

I know of one case where rates were quoted by two large 
railroads and a traffic organization, from various points in East- 
ern and Central territories into points in Southwestern terri- 
tory, the result of which I give below: 

The proposition covered rates from five originating points 
to Southwestern territory and involved over 500 rates. After a 
careful comparison of the three sets of rates it was found that 
there was not one point on which the three agreed. There 
was one point only on which all three agreed on the carload 
rate, eighty-four points on which two of the three agreed on 
carload rate, and forty-six points on which two of the three 
agreed on the L. C. L. rate. That is certainly a very bad record 
and is due entirely to the conflicting nature of the tariffs cov- 
ering Southwestern territory. There are several different bas- 
ing points on which rates to Southwestern territory can be 
figured and, as a rule, the rate clerk overlooks some of these 
basing points in checking his tariffs. In addition, there are, of 
course, many exceptions, rules, notes, and reference marks to be 
kept track of, 

By all means, let us have a simplified tariff—in fact, a uni- 
form tariff between all points in the United States is practic- 
able and should be adopted. There are a great many improve- 
ments that are really simple matters that could be introduced 
into our freight rate structure, but this is a long story—too long 
for my time or your space. 


They have not made the matter half 


Geo. W. Collins, 
General Traffic Manager. 
Peters Cartridge Co. 


PORTLAND, ME., GRAIN EXPORTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We notice on page 1306 of your November 24 issue that 
figures are shown covering grain exports through the various 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, but the volume of export grain handled 
through the port of Portland, Me., does not appear. 

Therefore, in order that your readers may familiarize them- 
selves with the volume of this traffic that moves through this 
port, would state that from January 1 to November 1, 1923, 
there was a total of 14,926,548 bushels of grain exported through 
Portland, Me., which has the effect of placing the port of Port- 
land next to the port of New Orleans in the matter of grain 
exports, or, in other words, the seventh port on the Atlantic 


and Gulf coasts, according to the tabulated figures in the item 
mentioned. 


Cincinnati, O., Dec, 4, 1923. 


Directors of the Port of Portiand, 
George F. Feeney, Traffic Manager. 
Portland, Me., Nov. 30, 1923. 


CONGRESS AND THE CARRIERS 
Editor The Traffic World: 

There is now being inflicted on the American people an- 
other great catastrophe—a session of Congress. For weeks 
before Congress assembled the squabble was on over who 
should be elected president of the Senate or who should have 


this, that, or the other chairmanship. It’s a lamentable fact © 


that the personnel of our law-making body has degenerated to 
the point that it has. While there are, doubtless, some good 
men in Congress, they are far outnumbered and overshadowed 
by the rabid politicians from the wild and woolly west. It is 
hard to pick from the ranks of Congress today such outstanding 
Public men as Daniels and Martin of twenty years ago. 

The first question to arise in my mind is what will Congress 
do to the transportation system of our country this time? We 
see from the daily paper that a bill will be introduced reducing 
freight rates 33144 per cent. Probably I personally should favor 
such a bill, for if such a fool measure should go into effect 
the services of traffic men would certainly be at a premium, be- 
Cause in less than two years’ time it would require the services 
of a trained and experienced traffic man to move a car of freight 





from Chicago to Norfolk in less than thirty days. I cannot 
imagine anything more disastrous to the country at large than 
such a radical rate reduction. 

Ever since our last Congress adjourned, the business of 
the country as a whole has been good and the carriers have 
been gradually digging themselves out of the hole in which 
they were left by the government. Now, that they are getting 
on their feet, why in Heaven’s name cannot they be let alone 
by Congress? When such men a James C,. Davis, Director- 
General of Railroads, and Edgar E. Clark, former chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, tell us that we should 
let the railroads alone, it seems like a burlesque on justice 
that Congress, as it exists today, should attempt to pass laws 
to regulate the carriers. 

We hear the cry from the farmers’ bloc in Congress that 
rates must be reduced to help the farmers. I can see no sense 
or logic in this argument. During the war, when the farmers 
were receiving fabuluos prices for their products and the gov- 
ernment was steadily losing the taxpayers’ money in the rail- 
roads, we heard nothing of penalizing the farmers to make up 
the deficit of the railroads. True, rates were increased during 
the war, but not to the point of bankrupting the farmers, and 
the reductions in rates which are farmer congressmen are de- 
manding would certainly bankrupt the carriers. We should 
remember that we have already had a ten per cent reduction 
in rates. The farmers in North Carolina are receiving thirty- 
five cents a pound for their cotton and one of the small railroads 
in that state has recently gone into bankruptcy, but I have 
heard nothing of penalizing the farmers to assist the railroad. 
There is no earthly reason for penalizing one industry to sub- 
sidize another, and I can but think that the howl for lower 
rates on farm products is coming more from the politicians 
who hope to catch the farmers’ vote than from the farmers 
themselves. 

I have my troubles with the carriers, just as every other 
traffic man has. There is one railroad that is giving miserable 
local service out of this city, and when I took the matter up 
with the general agent here he replied that the considered 
our freight was making “reasonable time” (whatever that is), 
but that is only one line; all of the others are co-operating with 
me in improving the service and if I cannot handle my friend 
of “reasonable time” in my own way and by public opinion, I 
will take my medicine and not run to Congress for relief. 

I can see no reason why Congress should interfere with the 
carriers at this time. The transportation act of 1920, far from 
perfect though it be, is serving its purpose. The railroads are 
giving good service and paying small dividends. Why not let 
well enough alone? 

I heartily agree with a prominent man from Florida who, 
when asked his opinion of Congress, said that if he had his 
way he would have Congress assemble on a Monday morning, 
have the chaplain read a chapter from the Bible and lead in 
prayer, then have some member move that they adjourn until 
the following Monday. When they assembled the second Mon- 
day he would again have the chaplain read a chapter from the 
Bible and lead in prayer, then have a bill introduced making 
an appropriation for the support of all government bodies for 
twenty years. He would then have a member move that they 
adjourn until the following Monday. The 4chird Monday he 
would again have the chaplain conduct the usual religious serv- 
ices and have the bill passed making appropriation for twenty 
years. He would then have some good member move that, in 
the name of Lord God Almighty and the American People, Con- 
gress adjourn for twenty years. 

W. B. Jester, Traffic Manager, 


D. Pender Grocery Co. 
Norfolk, Va., Dec. 1, 1923. 


CLASSES IN TRAFFIC 
Editor The Traffic World: 

I cannot forego comment on the announcement contained 
in The Traffic World for November 24 of the founding of an 
institution to teach advanced traffic opened by George A. Rau- 
tenberg at Chicago. My only regret is that he did not choose 
New York as a location. 

There is certainly ample opportunity at the present time 
for ambitious young men entering the traffic field to learn gen- 
eral traffic work, but I do not know of any school that offers 


to traffic men training in the higher phases outlined in Mr, 
Rautenberg’s course, 
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It is my firm belief that a school such as this gentleman 
has established, opened in New York, would be supported en- 
thusiastically by traffic men of both the railroads and indus- 
trials; in fact, I would be more than glad to be one of the 
first to become a student. Eventually we will be required to 
recognize a new profession—the traffic profession—and it seems 


natural to assume that the desire to become thoroughly trained 
will be prevalent. 


New York, Nov. 28, 1923. D. Macmillan. 


SEE N. Y. TRANSPORTATION CRISIS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Commenting upon the plan of the New York Central to 
spend $60,000,000 to $75,000,000 on its terminal facilities in 
New York City, Ira A. Place, vice-president, said that, unless 
the system is allowed to expand, the city, within a few years, 
will face a transportation crisis which may have serious conse- 
quences. Negotiations between the railroad and the city au- 
thorities are now under way, in which some opposition is shown 
by the loéal officials to permitting the Central to add to its 
trackage on Manhattan Island, An elevated freight railroad 
is one of the principal features of thé plan. 

Pointing out that not only the city’s food supply, but also 
its manufacturing and industrial activities are involved, Mr. 
Place said: 


The people of New York City have a greater interest than the 
railroad in the solution of this problem, as it affects not only the 
food supply but the future economic stability and progress of 
America’s foremost metropolis. 

Another point of great importance in this problem of providing 
New York City with freight facilities along the west side is that these 
tracks form a continuous portion of a trunk line railroad, which re- 
sults in determining that the freight rates between Western points 
and Manhattan Island, shall not be greater than the rate between 
Western points and the Jersey shore. Because of this freight rate 
protection it is now mandatory on all railroads whose tracks terminate 
on the New Jersey side of the Hudson River to lighter and com- 
petitive freight carried by it and destined to or from Manhattan Island 
across the river free of charge to the shipper or consignee. 

The New York Central’s west side tracks have been aptly named 
the “Life Line of New York,” for over them not only moves a great 
volume of milk, but food supplies of all kinds. During the so-called 
switchmen’s outlaw strike of 1920, when the other railroads reaching 
the city were badly crippled, the New York Central, through strenuous 
and efficient operation, kept the west side freight movement going and 
according to the newspaper accounts of that period, saved the City of 
New York and many in the metropolitan district from, if not actual 
starvation, at least a serious shortage of necessary food products. 

The amount of food handled on the New York Central’s west side 
tracks limited to perishable products for the past two years, given 
in carload lots, follows: 





CARLOADS. 

is 1921. 1922 . 

EE AIR SI PRD 27a Re Np OE 5,290 8,169 
ee ne ne 8,632 8,739 
Butter, eggs, cheese and poultry ..........ccceecee 11,212 11,839 
Fresh meat, fish and packing house products...... 17,104 17,622 
ESI hee wrcbe. alate b> 066.64 DU abe av-8e oblekine eer e ele 39,436 43,229 
EE "+ Uv Caney hse la 0% b60646 00 6 Oabe he avicecawon 14,089 14,526 
ESET RES ae EE a Re ae 929 
SE An ag Wide OPE baa woes bee Lend ace cid Ocieboweie-c-a@uues 95,774 105,054 


With Greater New York of the future pictured in excess of ten 
millions of people, it at once becomes apparent that if this “life line’ 
on the west side is not improved, its capacity enlarged and its falici- 
ties made both more flexible and accessible, the public will at some 
time find itself face to face with the serious problem of being unable 
to obtain food in suitable quantities when and as it wants it. 


ASK EXCLUSION OF N. Y. BELT LINES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


E. H. Outerbridge, chairman of the Port of New York Au- 
thority, has requested Julius Henry Cohen, counsel for the 
Port Authority, to ask the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to exclude the belt lines and terminals of this district from its 
tentative plan to consolidate the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey with either the New York Central or the Baltimore & 
Ohio, pending a further study of the terminal situation. If the 
Commission refuses this plea, then the Port Authority urges 
that the Jersey Central be consolidated with the New York 
Central, and that the latter also should obtain the Catawissa 
branch of the Philadelphia & Reading for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a new trunk line between Chicago and New York. As 
a feature of the consolidation, the Port Authority further pro- 
poses that the Baltimore & Ohio should receive adequate trunk 
line service and terminal facilities for passengers and freight 
at Jersey City. 

In support of its plea that the Commission should not in- 
clude the New York belt lines in its tentative consolidation 
plans, the Port Authority cited the Commission’s decision § on 
the Chicago terminals as a precedent. The Commission was 
asked to give full consideration to the legislation passed by the 
— of New York and New Jersey affecting the belt lines 

ere. 

In supporting the proposal of the New York Central for 
consolidation with the Central Railroad of New Jersey, the 
Port Authority says that this is the most logical plan, as the 
New York Central is pre-eminently a New York port line. 

With regard to the B. & O., the Port Authority says that 
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this line should obtain trackage rights over the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh from Butler to Dubois and then interchange 
on rates and divisions with the Pennsylvania from that point 
to Williamsport. On this point the Port Authority said: 


“It is manifest, hOwever, that the Port of New York cannot do 
without and should not be deprived of the most efficient possible 
service of all the trunk lines now reaching it, and that if the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey and the Catawissa branch of the Reading 
should be consolidated with the New York Central group, it should 
be under such limitations and conditions as would protect: 

First, the comprehensive plan and its principles in the develop- 
ment of terminals and waterfront of the Central Raitroad of New 
Jersey; and 

Second, as would permit the Baltimore & Ohio to have adequate 
trunkline service in its operations. and adequate terminal facilities 
for passengers and freight on the waterfront properties at Jersey 


City. 
GRAIN VIA MEMPHIS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Asserting that grain interests at Louisville, Cairo and St. 
Louis were trying to keep grain and grain products from south- 
east Missouri, southwest Missouri, south Kansas and eastern 
Colorado tributary to the Missouri Pacific, Frisco, Cotton Belt, 
Rock Island and Arkansas Valley from moving through Mem- 
phis to Carolina territory by forcing it through those cities, J. 
B. McGinnis, commissioner of the Memphis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, has asked the Commission to suspend item 134-A in 
supplement No. 8, to Speiden’s I. C. C. 701, effective December 
10, pending investigation. The item would increase the rates 
six cents. 

The petitioner, Mr. McGinnis said, for more than thirty years 
had been one of the major factors in “pulling” grain from the 
producing sections involved and that for a longer time Memphis 
had been a prominent and ready market for the jobbers, millers 
and consumers in Carolina territory. 

“That this change in rates is sponsored by grain interests 
at Louisville, Ky., Cairo, Ill, and St. Louis, Mo., there is no 
doubt,” said Mr. McGinnis in his petition for suspension. “The 
carriers, however, advise your petitioner it is a necessary change 
brought on by a complant from Oklahoma that the total rates 
from Oklahoma to the Carolina points are higher than from 
certain Kansas points and they are by this change in Item 134-A 
curing some fourth section violations. That they are actually 
creating (in lieu of eliminating) many new fourth section vio- 
lations or departures. both at the origin and destination must 
be apparent when one understands the routes used from many 
of these Kansas stations to Memphis and when an understand- 
ing is had of the relative rates east of Memphis these Carolina 
territory destinations bear to the rates to Norfolk, Lynchburg, 
Richmond and Charleston.” 


GRAIN RATE ADJUSTMENTS 


A proposed adjustment of grain rates from Chicago, Peoria 
and St. Louis to Indiana points was under attack at the hearing 
of I. and S. No. 1946, before Examiner Donnally, at Chicago, De- 
cember 3. According to the testimony of the carriers, by R. E. 
Norris, A. G. F. A, for the Nickel Plate, and R. W. Howard, 
chief of the rate bureau of the southwestern region of the Penn- 
sylvania, the adjustment was an attempt to eliminate a de- 
pressed rate at Indianapolis and to effect a better adjustment 
between that point and Fort Wayne with relation to Chicago, 
Peoria, and St. Louis on Illinois and northwestern grain. This 
adjustment was made, it was stated, by cutting some of the 
rates to Fort Wayne and increasing some of the Indianapolis 
rates. 

The adjustment was attacked by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, in the testimony of its traffic manager, J. S. Brown, He 
stated that Chicago favored the reductions to Fort Wayne but 
that he believed that the Chicago-Fort Wayne rate should be 
no higher than the Chicago-Indianapolis rate. He said he op- 
posed all increases from Chicago, and that the proposed adjust- 
ment would throw Chicago out of balance as compared with 
Peoria and St. Louis by giving these points greater reductions 
on Fort Wayne than were given to Chicago. In some instances, 
he said, these rates from Chicago to Northern Indiana destina- 
tions proposed increases. He also contended that rates from 
Chicago to other Indiana points had been increased with no 
corresponding increases for St. Louis and Peoria. 

G. E. Banta, traffic manager for the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, testified in opposition to the increases on that city. 
J. L. Collyer appeared for the Peoria Board of Trade to attack 


— of the adjustments and to defend those favorable to that 
city, 


B. & O. EQUIPMENT NOTES 

The Baltimore & Ohio has applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue $7,000,000 of 5 per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates in connection with the acquisition of 75 locomotives 
and 2,000 freight cars at an approximate total cost of $10,076, 
792.50. The company proposes to. sell the certificates at not 
less than 95 per cent of par and accrued dividends, to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company, and Speyer & Company, of New York. 
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Personal Notes | 


Paul Morton Ripley, traffic manager of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, who has been elected president of the New 
York Traffic Club, entered the railroad business as levelman, 
transitman and 
draftsman on con- 
struction work in the 
engineering corps of 
the Illinois Central 
and the Chicago & 
Alton railroads. In 
1902, Mr. Ripley for- 
sook outside work to 
enter the local office 
of the Santa Fe at 
Chicago. He served 
in practically all de- 
partments of the local 
office until 1904, when 
he took a position in 
the statistical depart- 
ment of the Santa Fe. 
This brought him in 
contact with the tariff 
and rate making de- 
partment of the rail- 
road, where he was 
employed for several 
years. In 1908 he be- 
came traffic manager 
of Phelps, Dodge and 
Company, New York. 
In 1911 he became as- 


sistant general traffic 
manager of the El Paso and Southwestern System. This ap- 
pointment was later followed by promotion to first assistant 
to the vice-president and then assistant to the president of 
that company. In 1917, Mr, Ripley returned to the industrial 
traffic field, becoming traffic manager of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, a position which he now holds. He is 
president of the Butler County Railroad, operating in Missouri 
and Arkansas, and president of the American Sugar Transit 
Corporation, operating steamships in the Cuban trade. Mr. 
Ripley has been active in the affairs of the New York Traffic 
Club since 1908 and was chairman of the board for one year. 
He has also been prominent in the activities of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, serving on numerous committees of 


that organization and being its vice-president during the 1922- 
1923 season. 








Arthur B. Lane, traffic manager for the National Rubber 
Products Company, New York, will sever that connection on 
January 1 and become associated with the Industrial Traffic 
Service Corporation of Bronx. 

W. A. Terry, freight traffic mdnager for the New York Cen- 
tral, at Chicago, has had his jurisdiction extended to include 
the Ohio Central Lines, as has C. A, Washer, general coal and 
ore agent at Cleveland. 

D. E. Gelatt has been appointed general coal freight agent 
for the New York Central Lines, with office at New York, 
J. Noble Snider having resigned to engage in other business. 
The position of coal traffic manager has been abolished. 

F. T. Sladden has been appointed general freight agent for 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 
C. E. Simpson and T. R. Fitzpatrick have been appointed assist- 
ant general freight agents at Pittsburgh. 

Arthur P. Russell, vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, has been placed in charge of the public 
relation affairs of that company. 

Roy H. Pell has been appointed city passenger agent for 
the Gulf Coast lines at Chicago. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Milwaukee will hold its annual dinner 
dance at the Hotel Pfister December 10. Cards and other en- 
tertainment will be provided following the dinner and members 
of outside traffic clubs are invited. 





The Traffic Club of Newark will hold a Christmas Party 
December 27. 





The Traffic Club of+Cleveland will hold its bi-monthly 
meeting December 10. Dr. Robert E. Vinson, president of 
Western Reserve University, will address the meeting. Mem- 
bers of the Ohio State Industrial Traffic League who will be 
in Cleveland at that time for a meeting have been invited as 
guests. The club is also making arrangements to entertain 
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delegates of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America in attend- 


ance at the meeting of the association in Cleveland December 
13 and 14. 





The Traffic Study Club of Akron was addressed December 
3 by T. A. Ward, of the New York Central, who spoke on 
freight claim prevention. The lecture was illustrated with 
moving pictures and was attended by about 300. M. R. Max- 
well, general freight agent of the New York Central, and 
Ralph Bowe, traffic manager of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, also spoke. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club held a meeting at Xenia 
November 26, at which an address was made by Senator 
Simeon D. Fess, who spoke on “Transportation Problem and 
the Probability of Suggested Amendments.” He said he was 
opposed to compulsory consolidation and urged that no change 
be made in the present transportation act. “It is better to 
hold the 1920 transportation act unchanged until we find some- 
thing better, and that’s where I’m going to stand when I go 
to the Senate,” said he. 





The Traffic Club of Dallas held its annual banquet No- 
vember 24. Walter Splawn, state railroad commissioner, spoke 
on the proposed consolidation of the southwestern lines. A, H. 
McKnight, assistant general counsel of the M. K. & T., spoke 
on “The Removal of Claim Friction.” 





The Traffic Club of Houston was addressed by Ben W. 
Hooper, chairman of the Railroad Labor Board, at a meeting 
November 27, Mr. Hooper spoke on the operation of the board. 





The Traffic Club of Fort Worth has completed arrange- 
ments for permanent quarters in the Hotel Westbrook. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club held a 
smoker and entertainment November 24, at which about 200 
members and guests were present. 





The Traffic Club of Nashville was organized November 30 
with an initial membership of 120. A dinner will be held some 
time after the first of the year. - The officers of the new club 
are as follows: President, R. D. Herbert, of W. G. Bush Brick 
Company; first vice-president, W. H. Wharton, assistant general 
freight agent, N. C. & St. L. Ry.; second vice-president, T. M. 
Henderson, manager, Nashville Traffic Bureau; third vice- 
president, Thomas Newhbill, traffic manager, C. E. Rose & Co.; 
secretary, Earl Roach, chief clerk, traffic department, N. C. & 
St. L. Ry.; treasurer, W. A. Gunn, traffic manager, Purina Mills. 





The Traffic Club of New England will be addressed by 
W. J. L. Banham, general traffic manager of the Otis Elevator 
Company and president of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, December 11. Mr. Banham will speak on “Highway 
Transportation.” 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City will entertain as guests 
at dinner December 11 officials of the Rock Island, including 
President J. E. Gorman. 





The Traffic Club of Des Moines adopted resolutions at its 
last meeting opposing “tinkering” with the transportation act 
until it has had a period of trial of at least five years. Sen- 
ators and members of Congress were urged to oppose any 
change at the present session of Congress. The officers of the 
Des Moines club are: W. I. Laird, president; A. R. Crouch, 
vice-president; E. J. Heck, secretary and treasurer. The di- 
rectors are J. H. Mahoney, V. A. Hampton, J. A. Cheesman and 
S. W. Leigh. : 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis held its annual dinner and 
installation of officers, with an attendance of 650, December 4. 
Dr. William J. Hutchins, president of Berea College, was the 
principal speaker. Members of the club subscribed $1,000 for 
the college. The new officers are as follows: B. H. Dally, presi- 
dent; E. E. Eversull, J. D. Cornatzar, E. W. Siebeldt, A. D. 
Bell and George E. Goodwin, vice-presidents; Sherman E. Wil- 
son, secretry; and George E. Siddons, treasurer. The directors 
are: H. S. Snow, retiring president, Charles B. Hesse, Joseph 
Rankin, J. W. Clarke and George T. McClure, 





The Traffic Club of Indianapolis will hold its annual elec- 
tion at a dinner at the Hotel Severin December 20. 





At the annual meeting of the Stark County Traffic Club, 
held in the Hotel Northern, Canton, O., Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 4, T. B. Ray, assistant traffic manager of the United 
Alloy Steel Corporation, of Canton, was elected president to 
succeed M. L. Underwood, traffic manager of the Buckeye 
Cereal Company, Massillon, O. Other officers elected were: 
J. R. Ellis, traffic manager, Superior Sheet Steel Company, 
Canton, vice-president; L. D. Ellis, traffic manager of the United 
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Iron & Metal Company, secretary; George H. Leggett, general 
agent of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway, Canton, treasurer. 
Members of the board of governors are: A. J. Burns, traffic 
manager, Bonnot Company, Canton, O.; M. L. Underwood, traffic 
manager of the Bunckeye Cereal Company, Massillon, O.; R. B. 
Robinson, traffic manager of the United Alloy Steel Corpora- 
tion, Canton, O.; F. S. Sweaney, traffic manager of the Central 
Steel Company, Massillon, O.; O. L. Frederick, freight agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad System, Canton, O. Professor Bruce R. 
Baxter of Mt. Union College of Alliance, who has just returned 
from an extensive trip abroad, delivered the principal address 
on “International Good Will” in which he pointed out the power 
of rail, water, and wire transportation in the history of world 
development. C. F. Wolcott, district manager, car service sec- 
tion, American Railway Association, with offices at Pittsburgh, 
spoke on “Observing Car Service Rules.” O. L. Frederick acted 
as toastmaster. 


PEORIA CLUB BANQUET 

Three hundred and forty members and guests were present 
at the annual dinner of the Transportation Club of Peoria, II1., 
at the Jefferson Hotel the evening of December 4. The speak- 
ers were W. H. Finley, president of the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway, and Henry A. Palmer, editor of the Traffic World. 
President N. M. Love turned the affair over to E. B. Hamilton, 
who acted as toastmaster in an exceptionally clever manner. 


There was good music by the Rotary Quartet and a dancing 
number. 


Mr. Finley devoted most of his address to the subject of 
water as compared with rail transportation and a comparison 
of the treatment accorded by the government to the one as 
against the other. On this subject he said: 


Referring to the readiness with which our people turn to the 
federal government for relief in time of need, the mind reverts to 
the activities of the government in the field of transportation. Very 
early in the history of the United States, transportation by water 
was considered the only available or feasible method. The develop- 
ment of our country encouraged the building of many canals through- 
out the eastern part of the United States, patterning after the com- 
mercial structure of the old world. 

The government itself has always been liberal toward water- 
borne commerce and has expended in excess of $1,130,000,000 in aiding 
peavente planned to encourage water-borne traffic. ‘This expenditure 

as been made upon the supposition that our waterways were most 

essential to the welfare of the country. Experience has shown inat 
the great traffic of the country has chosen to move by rail rather 
than by water. The relative importance of the water-borne traffic is 
suggested when we trace in our imagination the development of 
civilization in the United States along water routes and it is clear 
that such a development would have left our interior cities entirely 
out of the question. Moreover, if our commerce were limited to 
water-borne commerce today, there undoubtedly would have been 
much greater development in the water-shipping facilities, but it 
can hardlv be conceived that our present civilization would even then 
have developed to one-half its present measure. 

The outstanding feature of our time is the rapidity with which 
business is transacted on every hand. The telegraph, the telephone 
and the radio all have eliminated distance; and the railroad, moving 
traffic 7 the shortest and most direct route, has reduced the time 
in transit of commerce so that there is no comparison between the 
conditions which exist today as to time of commerce in transit and 
those conditions that would exist if our commerce were confined to 
water routes. The business of the nation has adjusted itself to this 
measure of speed and it is unlikely that it will ever be satisfied with 
slower processes and it is unlikely that the water routes will ever 
provide transportation which will move with that rapidity which 
characterizes transportation by rail. The conduct of the govern- 
ment implies that its views as to its water routes assumes that these 
are as useful and efficient as they were a hundred years ago and 
hence vast sums are being spent year after year merely to keep 
open routes which the public does not choose to patronize and from 
which the people of the United States receive almost no benefit. 

The generosity of our government toward these water routes is 
typical of its generosity in other directions. Our government is 
spending millions of dollars annually to foster and protect agricul- 
ture; through the Bureau of Markets, it is endeavoring to assist agri- 
culture in adapting itself to a widespread demand and our govern- 
ment is gy much money to foster mining and industry. 

All of this is in striking contrast to our government’s attitude 
toward the railroads. The railroads have been that instrumentality 
which, to be conservative, has made possible the doubling of our 
population and the development of our commerce to such a degree 
that our workingmen live on a higher lever than any workingmen in 
the world. Our farmers have the most comfortable homes and sur- 
roundings of any farmers the world over. 

Our manufacturing industries have developed marvelously, thus 
opening a large field for our genius and ingenuity through which 
we ought to supply the world with those articles for which we have 
the raw materials and which, through efficient management, we are 
able to place in the markets of the world so that those who desire 
them may receive the benefits of our activities. 

In the early history of the railroads these features seem to have 
received due consideration, but of late, through the misrepresenta- 
tion of political demagogues, an entirely different attitude has been 
assumed. The subject of transportation is engaging more attention 
than ever before and intelligent inquirers are producing information 
which is convincing the American citizen of the value of rail trans- 
portation—the fact is that this country owes more to its railroads 
than anyone has yet conceived. 

We think of the Panama Canal as a great undertaking and one 
in which over $400,000,000 of public funds are invested. It is un- 
doubtedly a work of inestimable value from the point of view of 
national defense and as such justifies the expenditure. It was opened 
for service in August, 1914. 

The records disclose the following facts: 


Freight Traffic (Tons Originating) Entire United States 


SEAS VORP GONGL GHONOE a. ccicvccvcccccscccccececs 1,129,992,223 tons 
een Ce er Gi WEEE... ch cnop coat ccsccocevave 1,362,999,293 tons 
Gain in tonnage moved by railroads............ 233,007,070 tons 
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1920—Tonnage through the Panama Canal............ 10,378,285 tons 
1921—-Decline in tonnage moved by railroads, 1921 
Guemmared: with. S000 FF 6o skin cco hesin'g 60.0 caps ns 345,181,697 tons 


1921—Gain in tonnage, through the Panama Canal, 
EPas. COMRRATOR “WICH BOZO aici: s 60 6 vk eds css te 1,057,626 tons 
1922—Gain in tonnage moved by railroads 1922 com- 
SE RE SE Steg a ee 177,219,000 tons 
1922—Gain in tonnage through the Panama Canal, 
ERAS GCOMDATOG... With TOS)... occ coc ves ct wetlecsese 1,546,962 tons 
The railroads carried during the year ended June 30, 1914, a 
total of 1,129,992,223 tons of freight. Six years later, the traffic of 
the canal had developed to a total of. 10,378,255 tons. During the 
same six years, the freight traffic handled by the railroads had in- 


ereased by 233,007,070 tons. . In the decline of business during 1921, - 


the freight traffic handled by the railroads declined 345,181,697 tons, 
while the traffic through the canal increased 1,057,526 tons. In 1922, 
the traffic by rail increased. 177,219,000 tons, while the canal traffic 
increased 1,546,962 tons. Thus we see that while the canal traffic is 
steadily increasing, the gain in rail traffic in 1922 was over one hun- 
dred times that of the canal traffic, and at no time previous to this 
year 1923 has the canal handled a traffic equal to 1 per cent of the 
traffic handled by the railroads. 

The canal tolls prior to 1923 have not been equal to the expense 
of operating the canal although the commercial trade through the 
canal has helped to bear the expense of operating the canal and to 
that extent carried a part of the government’s expense: 

The year ended June 30, 1923, was the most prosperous for the 
canal, the total receipis aggregating $17,691,844. This gave a net in- 
come of $4,322,669 after paying expenses and providing for amortiza- 
tion and interest charges. 

If the canal were taxed at or near the same basis as the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway, the tax would amount to not less 
ean eenee annually and it would still show a deficit-of over 

While the papers are reporting the Panama Canal as a commer- 
cially profitable venture, due consideration must be given to the 
government’s method of accounting before comparison can be drawn 
between that operation and railroad transportation or any other com- 
mercial enterprise which is taxed. 

Since the recent large production of oil in California there has 
been a conspicuous increase in the canal traffic consisting principally 
of crude oil moving from the Los Angeles oil fields to the cities of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and other eastern points. 

The traffic in crude oil is peculiarly adapted to move by water 
since it can be carried in large cargoes in ships entirely devoted to 
a specific class of traffic to be delivered at single destination. 

The people of Illinois have a large interest in the question of 
water-borne traffic. The United States government built, between 
1892 and 1908, the Hennepin Canal, expending $75,000,000 in the 
project, and it has been in operation for over fourteen years. It is a 
waterway 7 feet deep, 80 feet wide and has 32 concrete locks. 

The traffic handled by it thus far has not been remarkable. It 
was projected largely as an adjunct to the Lakes to the Gulf project, 
which is still in a period of development, but with the completion 
of the Lakes to the Gulf project, the Hennepin Canal would find a 
larger field of usefulness. The Hennepin .Canal represents an ex- 
penditure made by the federal government as the result of political 
agitation extending over a period of years during which time politi- 
cians painted rosy dreams of great achievement. It was to furnish 
a trade route for Iowa produce to the markets of Chicago and as 
such received support from both Iowa and Illinois representatives 
in Congress. 

Rail transportation has made such advances during the mean- 
time that the canal 7 feet deep is out of the running in competition 
with railroads and engineers now advocate a minimum depth of 9 
feet as necessary to place a water route in safe competition with 
rail transportation. 

The rosy dreams of politicians still point to the future, which 
promises less and less chance to fulfillment as development of rail 
transportation moves forward. 

Our late President Harding stated that the government had ex- 
pended one billion 130 million dollars in river and harbor improve- 
ments and he expressed regret that for so large an expenditure the 
people had not received proportional benefits. 

This brings forward the reasons as to why the waterways are 
not used more freely. They may be stated in part as: j 

First. The water routes are in constant competition with rail 
transportation. This competition has been constantly bringing pref- 
erence to the railroad for several reasons: 

(a) The railroads of 50 years ago presented one sort of com- 
petition but the railroad of today is much superior to the railroad 
of 50 years ago and has many advantages over a water route. 

(b) The United States is now an industrial commonwealth and 
the development of 50 years has been largely associated with the 
development of industry. 

(c) The factory is the unit of industrial development and fac- 
tories have been built not so much along the waterways as adjoin- 
ing the railway. This must be so particularly as to inland locations. 

(d) The railroad brings to the factory raw materials and fuel, 
delivering it on a side track at the warehouse or factory, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of cartage. Wherever cartage is necessary, either 
from the mine or factory to the vessel at point of origin or from 
the vessel to the factory or warehouse at destination, the water 
earrier is at a distinct disadvantage. 

(e) Many water routes are closed for portions of the year dur- 
ing the winter season, and at such times the persons or inlustries 
served must either procure service elsewhere or store large quanti- 
ties of supplies in advance or shut down. Rail transportation is 
continuous during all seasons and has that distinct advantage over 
any water routes which are not navigable during all seasons. 

(f) Water routes have a distinct advantage under certain con- 
ditions, principally for large single consignments which will consti- 
tute a full cargo, an example of which is crude oil moving from 
California points to far Eastern destinations for which a raii rate 
reasonable to the carrier would be prohibitive. This sort of traffic 
can only move long distances where there is an active demand at 
destination and in the case of this crude oil it is probably used for 
the manufacture of gas in plants supplying our large Eastern cities. 

Iron ore moves by rail from mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan to upper lake ports, from thence by vessel to lower_lake 
ports and from thence by rail to the manufacturing plants at Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity. If no water route were available for this traffic, 
it would have been necessary for the steel manufacturing industry 
to adjust itself to other conditions and it.is probable that steel could 
have been produced only at prices*much higher than have prevailed. 

The success achieved in handling iron ore traffic has been largely 
due to the millions of dollars invested in dock facilities at both upper 
and lower lake ports. These investments have been made by the 
railroad interests and it has been their initiative which has accom- 
plished this successful co-ordinartion of rail and water transportation 
for iron ore. 
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Second. Water routes do not provide a service sufficiently prompt 
to meet the needs of current business. The American greets want 
prompt service, continual service and reliable service and in its de- 
velopment in response to these insistent requirements of modern 
business, the railroad transportation system of the United States is 
the outstanding achievement of civilization. 

No prudent business man can locate a factory upon a water 
route unless it can furnish a service which is as prompt, continuous 
and reliable as rail service. Even at its best, the raovement of traffic 
along = routes must be restricted to the points to which water 
routes lead. 

Forty-five years ago there was a natural commerce in ice frozen 
in the upper Mississippi lakes in the winter season. It was floated 
south during the summer to Southern cities. This was a _ traffic 
which had all the advantages possible. It covld be loaded directly 
to vessels, floated with the current and handled in full cargoes in 
specially prepared barges. y 

But with an occasional low stage of water which would interrupt 
the traffic and fail to make deliveries when most needed during the 
heated period of mid-summer, the traffic in ice disappeared from 
the Mississippi River routes and was replaced by the ice manufac- 
turing industry, notwithstanding the higher cost of manufactured ice. 

This gives an illustration of one of the fundamental character- 
istics of commerce. 

There is considerable speculation in the benefits pictured for 
the city of Peoria even with the Lakes to the Gulf enterprise in full 
activity involving many questions. 

Will there be a considerable movement of grain to Peoria to be 
there loaded on barges for export? 

Will there be a return movement of southern products north to 
Peoria to be distributed to the northwest by rail? 

Will Peoria then be in competition with St. Louis and Chicago 
as a gateway between the north and the south, east and west? 

Will the service be sufficiently reliable to attract commerce 
continuously ? 

Will the traffic handled be sufficient to make the operation 
successful? 

Will the cost of operation be borne by state or federal taxation 
and the distribution thereof be acceptable to the general public? 

It seems natural that the traffic through Peoria would be only 
such as finds it to be a natural gateway. 

A study of this subject cannot but impress one with the time 
required to develop and complete a project of this kind. The state 
or federal governments, following legal processes and political in- 
stinct, move slowly and now, after 20 years or more of agitation, we 
assume that it will be 10 or more years before the Lakes to the Guif 
project will offer the people any service worthy of the effort. 

Private capital is always feverishly looking for employment and 
if this were a railroad enterprise of equal importance, upheld by 
public approval, under normal conditions, it would take but a few 
vears to complete it. This suggests something of the delay which 
might easily characterize the governmental activities if they were 
to own and operate the railroads. If railroad projects developed as 
slowly as these water route enterprises it would hamper commerce 
in an indescribable manner. 

Public attention is just now engaged in the problem of co- 
ordinating the two forms of transportation; rail and water routes. 
The water transportation, especially by canal, fell into disuse be- 
eause civilization advanced and outran the water transportation 
and brought a large opportunity for the railroads. The railroads 
themselves, since their first inception, have made great progress in 
efficiency, which has not been matched by water transportation and 
which has made successful water competition almost impossible, ex- 
cept on a scale far superior to the past or present operation along 
inland water routes. This progressive development was the impelling 
force back of the reconstruction of the Erie Canal and demands that 
the waterways of the future shall be of superior construction. In 
planning the Lakes to the Gulf project, in which you are particularly 
interested, engineers have endeavored to meet this requirement. 

The drainage Canal has a 21-foot channel from Chicago to Lock- 
port and is being constructed with a nine-foot channel from there 
south. However, this is largely counteracted by occasional condi- 
tions of low water south of St. Louis, which recedes to less than 
six feet, much to the disadvantage of the water routes. 

The government operated route, known as the ‘Mississippi- 
Warrior’? Service, has found great difficulty in the fact that during 
certain seasons of the year, the Mississippi River falls to very low 
levels. In the year 1922, particularly, a low stage of water made the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service almost impossible and it suffered great 
losses and encountered difficulties which required a tremendous ef- 
fort to meet and which were not entirely overcome. 

It seems, however, that water transportation finds its greatest 
usefulness in the haulage of such commodities as sand, gravel, build- 
ing materials, etc., for short distances or large cargoes of single com- 
modities for longer distances and certain restrictions invariably sur- 
round water transportation. 

It thus appears that looking into the question of co-ordination 
of transportation facilities the greatest progress has been made 
where railroad capital was invested in those facilities which were 
requisite to success, of which the iron ore traffic onthe lakes is 
illustrative. ay 

Again it will be found that much of the equipment of our great 
harbors has been provided’ by railroad capital which has, in this 
manner, made co-ordination possible. Then remember that the in- 
terstate commerce law forbids railroads from owning lake vessels. 

It would appear that further progress should come from allowing 
the railroads a_ sufficient revenue to establish their credit beyond 
auestion, thus enabling them to undertake the steps necessary to 
the further co-ordination of these transportation facilities, by pro- 
viding that equipment which is the necessary link between rail and 
water routes. 

This cannot be done by criticism, antagonism or the enactment 
of restrictive legislation, all of which are now impeding natural 
development. 

If we had no railroads and every waterway which is susceptible 
of improvement had been improved so that we were possessed of the 
most elaborate system of waterways of any nation in the world 
today, there would still be vast areas unoccupied because of inac- 
cessibility of water transportation. 

It is hardly possible that manufacturing would have reached a 
tenth of the present development without rail transportation, for 
everywhere in the field of manufacture the element of transporta- 
tion is conspicuous. 

Considering this, it is not unreasonable to claim for the rail- 
roads a_ place of first importance in the thought of American _busi- 
ness. Without railroads, that particular portion of the United 
States known as the great northwest would be seriously lacking in 
transportation and would have been largely an open, uncultivated 
area today. 

" If an irrigating A ama had_ been instituted which reclaimed so 
ast an area, it would be guarded most carefully and it is just as 
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appropriate to safeguard the railroads today as it is to protect any 
other enterprise which is contributing to the upbuilding of the com- 
mercial life of the nation. 


To give the railroads their just due is but proper on the part of 
a grateful nation which they have served. 


The New Spirit 


Mr. Palmer’s subject was “The New Thought in Transpor- 
tation,” which he defined as follows: 

“It is the realization that business cannot prosper without 
adequate transportation and that there cannot be adequate 
transportation unless the carriers are enabled to earn a fair 
profit; it is the realization that the interests of carrier and ship- 
per are identical and that, though there may be disputes as to 
specific commodities or specific localities, in the main and gen- 
erally speaking, the carriers must be allowed to earn an ade- 
quate revenue that they may give adequate service in return; 
it is the idea of co-operation and the spirit of fairness, working 
out in practice what has been only words before. 

“We should not assume that the milennium has come. We 
should be on our guard to see that the clouds do not obscure 
the rising sun. But that we are seeing the beginning of an era 
of this sort, I firmly believe. That this hope shall not end in 
disappointment it is up to all of us, as organizations and. as in- 
dividuals, as railroad men or men representing commercial in- 
dustries, and, most of all, as citizens of a fair land not alto- 
gether free from the elements that have made a shambles and 
a starving ground of Europe, that the educational work that is 
necessary to produce and maintain order shall go on.” 

As manifestations of the development of this new thought 
in the last few years, he mentioned the organization of The 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America and the work that organ- 
ization is doing; the movement that resulted in the organization 
of The National Transportation Institute, for which he asked a 
sympathetic interest until it could have time to prove itself; 
the attitude of the National Industrial Traffic League in co- 
operating with the carriers; the changed tone of the majority 
of the newspapers in discussing transportation problems, and 
the transportation act itself in its recognition of the need of 
permitting the carriers to earn an adequate return. One dis- 
couraging sign, he said, was the program of the demgagogues in 
Congress, but he expressed the belief that they would not pre- 
vail and that the progress of education would render their ef- 
forts of less and less force as time went on. 


ANTHRACITE RATE INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Hearings in No. 15,006, the Commission’s anthracite rate 
inquiry were begun in Washington December 3. The phase 
that was brought up was whether if and when, New England 
and the North Atlantic states were short of anthracite coal 
and in need of a substitute, the southern West Virginia low 
volatile fields should be opened to New England and the At- 
lantic states by means of joint all-rail rates. At present the 
Mg gs fields have rates via Hampton Roads to New Eng- 
and. 

Advocates of opening the southern West Virginia fields 
by the method suggested were not prepared to go ahead with 
testimony in support of the proposition. C. J. Goodyear, traffic 
manager of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association was 
prepared to say why such all-rail rates should not be made. 
He said that high and low volatile coal mines had been de- 
veloped in central and western Pennsylvania with a capacity 
to supply probably 100 times as much coal as would be needed 
in the states under consideration. Not only had the mines 
been opened, he said, but they were ready to ship immediately. 
His contention was that it would be a waste of transportation 
to make rates from southern West Virginia that would en- 
courage the carriage of coal from that part of the country to 
New England through bituminous fields of Pennsylvania. 

A freight rate structure that would permit the by-product 
coke industry to compete with the beehive industry and anthra- 
cite coal, for the dollar of the consumer of fuel was advocated 
by H. B. Rust, president of the Seaboard By-Product and other 
by-product companies and allied interests. He commented upon 
the suggestion in the report of the United States Coal Commis- 
sion for the establishment of coking-in-transit rates. He 
favored, however, proportional rates to and from the coking 
plant, although he said he was not enough of a traffic man to 
speak authoritatively on the point of distinction between transit 
and proportional rates. He said by-product coke did not com- 
pete with soft coal but with beehive coke and anthracite coal 
and that it had made great progress in connection with the 
steel industry but not so great in the domestic fuel market. 

“Wouldn’t what you propose kill the beehive industry, which, 
as you have admitted has not grawn in the last ten years,” 
asked Henry Wolf Bikle, one of the attorneys for anthracite 
carrying roads. 

“It properly would accelerate its death because the process 
is uneconomical and wasteful,” said Mr. Rust. Prior to that he 
had estimated the loss due to the use of the beehive process at 
$100,000,000 a year; that is, that if the coal were coked in such 
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@ way @s to save the gas, the tar, the light oil, the benzol and 
sulphate of ammonia, such products would result in a conserva- 
tion of natural resources worth the sum mentioned. 

Much of the testimony about by-product coke production 
was like that given by Mr. Rust in the assigned car case. He 
said that Washington was a point where there should be a by- 
product coke plant but that no one would think of erecting one 
at the national capitol because of the rate structure. He said 
the freight cost of coal, enough to make a ton of coke at Wash- 
ington would be $3.86. The rate on beehive coke, he said, was 
$3.21 and on anthracite coal $2.93. He said the coal sent to 
Washington was of high ash content, about 17 per cent, While 
the ash content of by-product coke was only about 10 per cent. 
The thing to do at Washington, the authorities of which, he 
said, properly were concerned with. the smoke nuisance, was to 
establish a by-product plant, sell the gas to the local gas com- 
pany and the coke to the domestic consumer in competition 
‘with anthracite. 

H. A. Taylor, of the Erie, and Mr. Bikle, representing an- 
thracite carriers, took one of Mr. Rust’s exhibits and deduced 
therefrom that while the cost of laying down by-product coke at 
Ramapo, N. Y., was $12.32 per ton the cost of laying down an- 
thracite coal, from railroad company mines, ranged only from 
$11.14 to $11.64 per ton and that therefore distribution of by- 
product coke in the New York suburban district could not be 
said to be restricted by the freight rate. Those figures were 
based on the price of by-product coke at the plant of $9.50 per 
net ton. The figures on coke and anthracite at destinations are 
based on the gross ton. At the request of Messrs. Taylor and 
Bikle, the witness will furnish figures showing the price of coke 
at the plant since it began operations in 1917. 

“Prices of by-product coke frequently mean nothing,” said 
Mr. Rust. “It is often sold at less than cost, even a dollar a ton 
less than cost because it must be moved from the plant. We 
lost money during the coal strike because we had 300,000 tons 
of coke on hand and sold it at less than cost because we did not 
realize how long the strike would last. We have been accused 
of making much money but we lost. Had we known how long 
the strike would last we could have made money.” 

In answer to a question Mr. Rust said that coke was the 
primary product, yielding about 70 per cent of the gross rev- 
enue, although sometimes the idea is abroad that coke is 
merely a by-product of the main operation. He said he was not 
complaining about anthracite rates but merely suggesting a 
proper relationship. Most of the agitation about anthracite rates, 
he said, was due to the ignorance of the people and the news- 
papers. 

What might be called the Commission’s side in the case was 
begun late on December 4 when Stanley C. Higgins, traffic man- 
ager for the Smokeless Coal Operators’ Association began an 
elaborate presentation of the salient facts in the freight rate 
situation as the operators in the so-called smokeless field, with 
a view to showing that rates prevented a larger use of that 
kind of coal in parts of the country where there had been a 
shortage of anthracite. He contrasted the rate fabric to the 
middle Atlantic and New England states with that to Central 


Freight Association territory, to the disadvantage of the east- 
ern adjustment. 


Before Mr. Higgins took the witness stand, W. B. Gheen, 
coal freight agent of the Philadelphia & Reading and J. T. 
Carbin of the Pennsylvania gave testimony about particular 
rate situations and service on coal to particular points or via 
specific routes in the nature of rebuttal or supplemental to tes- 
timony given in prior hearings. R. J. Doss of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, speaking of anthracite coal movements to the south said 
they were small and there was no reason for reductions in 
rates. He said proportional rates applied south of Potomac 
yards. Chief Examiner Butler who was presiding wanted to 
know how the proportional rates were confined to anthracite. 

“South of Potomac Yards anthracite coal is not coal,” said 
H. A, Taylor who explained that rates to Potomac yards were 


on coal while south the proportionals applied on “anthracite 
from Pennsylvania.” 


Mr. Higgins said the smokeless coal operators had not been 
permitted to market their screened, prepared sizes in New Eng- 
land and the middle Atlantic states north of Hagerstown and 
Potomac Yards, the two gateways through which it could move, 
because the rates had been prohibitive. In addition he said they 
were combinations about which there could be no certainty, 
even after all the apparently applicable tariffs had been ex- 
amined. Rates to such destinations, he said, could not be ob- 
tained from the local agents of the Chesapeake & Ohio or Nor- 
folk & Western because the tariffs of the railroads north of the 
gateways were not on file with them. Screened coal from the 
smokeless fields could not be sent to New England via Hamp- 
ton Roads ports because of excessive breakage in the handling 
to and from vessels and to and from cars involved in shipments 
by rail and ocean. 

While the rates to the north and east were in such condition 
as to inhibit shipments, he said the rates to Central Freight 
Association territory and particularly to Chicago where the au- 
thorities gave attention to the smoke nuisance, were joint 
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through rates published in the most convenient form. He said 
many inquiries for smokeless coal had been received from New 
Jersey and New England but the rates and the dangers of quot- 
ing freight rates were such as to render quick dispatch of such 
business almost impossible. He said that even after a traffic 
manager had figured rates via what he deemed all possible 
routes he could not be certain he had ascertained the lowest 
rate. For instance, he said there was a bridge toll of $2.70 per 
car at Charleston, W. Va., which was not shown in the coal 
tariffs of either the roads involved. 

The Higgins testimony was regarded as the Commission side 
of the case because J. J. Hickey, chief of the Commission’s 
bureau of inquiry who was one of the men engaged in the An- 
thracite Case known as docket No. 4914, asked the questions 
necessary to develop the facts in the possession of Mr. Higgins. 
Mr. Hickey, when the anthracite carrying roads. had finished 
their testimony announced that he was ready to go-ahead with 
Mr, Higgins, as if Mr. Higgins were the witness for the Com- 
mission. Mr. Higgins was decidedly not the witness for the 
coal operators in Pennsylvania who, in the testimony of Mr. 
Goodyear had opposed rates from southern West Virginia to 
New England as a waste of transportation, nor of the anthracite 
side of the case because he knew nothing about hard coal, as 
involved in this case, 


Nine thousand joint rates on coal from the so-called smoke- 
less field in southern West Virginia to middle Atlantic and 
New England states, via Potomac Yards and Hagerstown, were 
proposed by Mr. Higgins on behalf of operators in group 1 on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, group 3 on the Virginian and group 
3 on the Norfolk & Western, exclusive of the Clinch Valley 
high volatile district. The operators in those groups, he said, 
asked the Commission to require the carriers already men- 
tioned to establish the joint rates to destinations shown in 
the Baltimore & Ohio’s eastbound coal and coke tariff, I. C. C. 
No. C. & C. No. 2353. They asked, he said, that similar rates 
be made for destinations on the Pennsylvania, each originating 
road to make 3,000 of the proposed rates. Mr. Higgins sug- 
gested routing. He said the joint rates would be the same 
as the rates applicable from the Gauley district of the Balti- 
more & Ohio to the destinations shown in the Baltimore & 
Ohio coal and coke tariff, I. C. C. No. 2353. 


The operators, he said, suggested that the following routes 
were feasible and used in hauling coal from the Gauley district: 

From mines on the Norfolk & Western to Hagerstown, 
thence by the Cumberland Valley to Shippensburg, Pa., and 
thence by Philadelphia & Readinng, the further routing to 
be left to the railroads. 

From mine on the Norfolk & Western to Lynchburg, thence 
Southern to Potomac Yards, Baltimore & Ohio to Park Junc- 
tion, and thence P. & R. 

From mines on the Virginian via Altavista, Southern to 
Potomac Yards, B. & O. to Park Junction, and P. & R. 

From mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio direct to Potomac 
Yards, B. & O, to Park Junction, and P. & R. 

As to rates, the witness said, the operators asked the Com- 
mission to require rates of $3.24 to Baltimore, Wilmington, 
Chester and Philadelphia; $3.36 to Trenton; $3.49 to Newark 
and Jersey City; and $3.62 to New York and Brooklyn, over 
the Potomac Yard routes. 

Other joint rates suggested were: Albany, $4.25; Hart- 
ford, Conn., $4.50; Stamford, Conn., $3.99; Lowell, Mass., $5.38; 
Worcester, Mass., $4.75; and Boston, $4.62. 


The rates proposed would be much lower than the existing 
combinations, Higgins, in exhibits filed by him, clearly indi- 
cated. For instance, the combination to Baltimore is $4.41; 
Philadelphia, $4.92; Trenton, $5.67; Jersey City, $6.05; Albany, 
$8.44; Stamford, $7.94; Lowell, $9.20; Worcester, $8.82; and 
Boston, $8.95. 


Answering questions put by Mr. Hickey, the witness said 
the smokeless operators had been kept out of the domestic 
markets in the northern and eastern cities mentioned by the 
high rates. He said the low price of anthracite coal prior to 
the war had also contributed to the situation in which the 
smokeless operators had not been able to overcome the ob- 
stacles set up by rates and prices. 


In behalf of the Upper Potomac Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, J. F. Palmer, secretary of the association, said that in his 
opinion there was sufficient coal of suitable quality in Pennsyl- 
vania to meet all the demands, and more, too, in New England 
and the middle Atlantic states, without bringing in any from 
southern West Virginia. He said only about 1,500,000 tons of 
domestic size coal was produced in the low volatile field in 
which the members of that association operate but that the 
quantity could be considerably increased were there a demand. 
He said that that high grade low volatile coal district was noW 
subjected to higher rates than should prevail, were the rates 
from the New River district of Virginia to be used as the stand- 
ard. He said his district was about 200 miles from Washington, 
D. C., where there should be a market for his coal while the 
New River field is distant about 300 miles. 

W. C. Atwater, of New York, president of a coal company 
bearing his name and at the head of a retail business in Fall 
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River, Mass., who had bought anthracite from the Reading Coal 
& Iron Company for thirty odd years, said that since 1902 there 
had been a growing scarcity of anthracite coal. He attributed 
that to the fact that none of the large companies had made any 
new development worth mentioning in the way of opening ad- 
ditional mines. For the last five or six years he said there had 
been a continuous shortage and he had not been able to obtain 
enough to supply the users of anthracite whom he described as 
being wedded to their kind of fuel, and hard to convince 
that any other kind would do. He said he had been trying to 
develop the use of Pocahontas coal from his eleven mines but 
that he had about reached the point where he could not obtain 
enough lump coal from the coal brought to New England for 
mill purposes, to satisfy the demand for Pocahontas coal for 
domestic use. 

Testimony in support of the rate proposal put forward by 
Mr. Higgins in behalf of the smokeless operators was given by 
J. S. Burrows, fuel expert, who testified along engineering lines 
to show the impracticability of making shipments of domestic 
coal via the ports, which is the method used in getting Poca- 
hontas and New River coal into New England and the middle 
Atlantic states for use as steam fuel; by T. F. Farrell, vice- 
president of the Pocahontas Fuel Company; R. H. Gross, presi- 
dent of the New River Coal Company and spokesman on other 
than the rate side of the matter, for the smokeless operators; 
and F. C. Colcord, manager of the Colcord coal properties in 
the Coal River part of the Kanawha district. His testimony 
was in behalf of the hard, splint, high volatile coal, which, he 
said, could stand up with anthracite. 

“Do you think it should pay the anthracite rate?” asked 
Mr. Bikle. The witness said he did not know what the anthra- 
cite rate was, but that he thought he should be permitted to 
try for domestic coal business in the north and east, instead 
of being limited to the west and north. 

Attorneys for the railroads asked Mr. Higgins if he would 
favor a line of the kind of rates he advocated even if their 
publication resulted in a depletion of the car supply for the 
tidewater business of the smokeless operators. Mr. Higgins 
said he did not care to surmise what might be done in the 
future or assume that any state of affairs such as the questions 
implied would come about. 


ANTHRACITE TO NEWPORT NEWS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An unusual amount of time for argument was given by 
division No. 3, Commissioners Hall, Potter and Cox, November 
30, on No. 14334, City of Newport News vs. Baltimore & Ohio et 
al. The crucial question in that case, from the point of view of 
the earriers, was whether the Commission had the power to re- 
quire them to give Newport News the same rate on anthracite 
coal as was in effect at Norfolk and Richmond, namely, $3.40 
per ton. The case was discussed by Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., for the 
complainant, by C. D. Drayton for the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce, and by Henry Wolf Bikle, for the railroads, particu- 
larly the Pennsylvania and the Reading, the coal originating 
roads. 

Newport News now pays $4.30 or ninety cents per ton more 
than Norfolk, although the distance by water between them is 
comparatively short. The Chesapeake & Ohio and the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and Chesapeake & Ohio have 
an all-rail route over which they indicated a willingness to es- 
tablish rates. As a compromise, before the conclusion of the 
hearing, the Pennsylvania, as the chief defendant, offered to es- 
tablish a rate of $3.91, the same as a joint rate to Suffolk, about 
twenty-four miles beyond Norfolk. The compromise was not 
accepted. Mr. Bikle undertook to defend the $4.30 rate as not 
unreasonable, although Richmond and Norfolk had the $3.40 
rate, the former for a longer haul. He undertook to show that 
the rate to those points was sub-normal, compelled by water 
competition, the rate to Richmond having been established first 
and the Norfolk rate being made to meet it. 

As a proposition in law, Mr. Bikle contended the Commission 
had not the power to require the Pennsylvania to establish the 
rate, as Suggested via Cape Charles to Newport News. As a 
matter of law, he said, the Pennsylvania extended to Norfolk, the 
car-floats operating between Cape Charles and Norfolk being as 
much a part of its railroad as the rails on the land. The Ches- 
apeake & Ohio, he pointed out, did not extend to Cape Charles. 
On the contrary, the junctiongbetween the two railroads was at 
Norfolk, he said. 

Mr. LaRoe said it was ridiculous for the originating roads 
to insist upon carrying coal from Norfolk to Newport News over 
the long line of the belt road when a shorter but unused route 
by water to Newport News was the logical one to use, and the 
one that should be used so that all the points around Hampton 
Roads would have the same rate of $3.40 per ton. 

Mr. Bikle pointed out that the case was one involving only 
the quantum of the rate, not one of routes, else the procedure 
would have had to be different. The situation was one, he said, 
where the originating carrier held the traffic to its own rails for 
the longest haul, as the law permitted it to do. When the Penn- 
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sylvania had delivered the coal at Norfolk it turned the traffic 
over to the belt line, which was the natural operating thing to do. 

As to the suggestion that the Pennsylvania barges should 
go to Newport News, he said that that would be the last thing a 
practical operating man would think of doing. He said it would 
be about the same as if the Pennsylvania ran its through ex- 
press trains between New York and Washington over to Prince- 
ton, N. J., because they had a few passengers destined to Prince 
ton, which is on a branch line. Traffic handled by the car 
floats, he said, was traffic through a gateway between thé north 
and the south. Traffic for Norfolk proper, he said, was neg- 
ligible and for Newport News nil. To require a car-float to go 
to Newport News, admitting for the sake of the argument the 
power of the Commission to make such an order, he said, would 
be ridiculous. The suggestion made by the complainant that 
Newport News traffic should be put on the last car-float was 
without merit because there was no such thing as a last float. 
They were moving all the time, he said, the movement amount- 
ing to about 500 cars per day. 

Mr. Bikle exhibited a copy of the first tariff and correspond- 
ence relating thereto, showing, as he said, the establishment of 
a rate to Norfolk as low as that to Richmond, at the solicitation 
of the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, not then controlled by 
the Pennsylvania, to meet competition by water. The railroad 
asked for a rate lower than to Richmond because it insisted the 
competition by carriers by water was stronger than at Rich- 
mond. In passing he said that Richmond was figuring on re- 
storing service by water such as existed before the war. 

A joint rate of $3.53 to Petersburg, or only thirteen cents 
greater than the rate to Richmond, attracted the attention of 
Commissioner Hall, especially when Mr. Bikle said the joint 
rate was established because thirteen cents per ton was not 
enough to pay the railroad carrying the coal beyond Richmond. 
Mr. Hall remarked that twelve cents seemed enough for the haul 
from Washington to Richmond. 

“Either the Washington rate is too high or the Richmond 
rate is too low,” observed Mr. Hall. Mr. Bikle said that the 
rate to Richmond was too low, as he had been trying to show, 
because it was made to meet water competition which was about 
to be re-established, as shown by the testimony in behalf of the 
intervening Richmond Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Drayton said Richmond’s interest was in the $3.40 rate 
to that point and the:intervention, he said, was filed so as to 
preserve it. Richmond was not opposing the establishment of a 
rate to Newport News as low as to Richmond, if the Commis- 
sion was so minded, but it was intervening to assure itself that 
it would not be damaged by reason of non-intervention which 
might result in an order enabling the carriers to increase the 
Richmond rate if they did not desire to reduce the Newport 
News rate. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 


“Production of soft coal recovered in the week ended Novem- 
ber 24 but failed by a wide margin to reach the pre-holiday level,” 
the Geological Survey said in its current coal production report 
which, in part, follows: 





Present estimates place the total output at 10,171,000 net tons, 
an increase of 454,000 tons. Comparison with the week ended Novem- 
ber 10, however, shows a decrease of 555,000 tons. Production has 
reached the lowest level recorded since early in May. 

Production in the present week was interrupted by the occurrence 
of Thanksgiving Day, which seldom counts as more than one-fourth 
of a full working day. Owing to the holiday, returns on shipments 
have been delayed, and it is not yet apparent as to whether or not 
tbe. Senegagh in production will be greater than that caused by the 

oliday. 

Production during the first 278 working days of 1923 was 497,- 
901,000 net tons. During the corresponding period of the six pre- 
ceding years it was as follows: 


Years of activity Years of depression 
py Ce 499,222,000 net tons | Ss 426,288,000 net tons 
ee 530,631,000 °° si |: See 378,431,000 " 6 
pee 505,156,000 ° sh pS 355,050,000 ” 46 


Anthracite production in the week ended November 24 was at 
a high rate, close to the capacity of the mines. Estimates based 
on the loadings by the nine principal anthracite carriers (Table III) 
place the total output at 2,100,000 net tons. his was an increase 
of 375,000 tons over the precedin neitey week, and was but 65,000 
tons below the high record for the yeaf. 

Loadings in the present week—November 26-December 1—began 
at a high rate, but as Thanksgiving Day is universally observed in the 
anthracite field, it now seems probable that the total for the week 
will not exceed 1,800,000 tons. 

The all-rail movement of coal into eastern New York and New 
England changed but little in the third week of November. Reports 
from the carriers to the American Railway Association show that 
2,790 cars of bituminous coal and 3,646 cars of anthracite were 
forwarded across the Hudson. The present rate of anthracite move- 
ment is practically the same as that a year ago. Shipments of 
bituminous coal, however, were 15 per cent less. 

Tidewater business at Hampton Roads continued to increase in 
the week ended November 24. The total quantity of soft coal 
handled was 342,440 net tons, against 328,735 tons in the week before. 
The chief factor contributing to the improvement was an increase 
of 54,557 tons in cargoes consigned to New England. This was 
partially offset by a decrease of 32,131 tons in export tonnage. 

Despite a perceptible decline in the week ended November 25, 
the lake movement of soft coal continued at a high level for this 
season of the year. The Ore and Coal Exchange reports that 815,790 
tons were dumped over the lower Lake Erie piers. Of the total 
dumpings, 776,893 tons were cargo coal and 38,897 tons vessel fuel. 
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In comparison with the week preceding this was a decrease of 
118,638 tons, or 12.7 per cent. 

The present rate of movement is the more notable because of 
the tremendous quantity that already has been shipped up the Lakes 
this season. Up to November 25, a total of 28,995,709 tons of cargo 
coal had been dumped. This is a record that has never been sur- 
passed and it exceeds by 3 per cent the tota] shipped during 1918, 
when the previous high record was established. 

Anthracite shipments up the Lakes increased sharply in the week 
ended November 25. According to reports courteously submitted by 
the Ore and Coal Exchange, 171,975 net tons were dumped. The 


principal factor in the improvement was an increase of 39,435 tons 
in dumpings at Buffalo. 


COAL COMBINATION CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in its order creating I. and S. No. 1970, 
has taken another look at the long-continued agitation by rail- 
roads of the western group having rails to Chicago and Peoria 
to have rates on coal from the districts east of the Mississippi 
made on the basis of Chicago instead of Mississippi River com- 
binations. This is the sixth or seventh suspension case there 
has been on the subject, not to mention the formal docket 
cases involving the same subject. 

In this case the Commission suspended, from December 1 
and later dates until March 30, a long list of tariffs in which 
the railroads proposed to cancel proportionals from mines in 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Pennsylvania, to the 
upper Mississippi River crossings and from the Mississippi 
River to destinations in Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Minnesota 
and South Dakota. The cancellation would bring into opera- 
tion the combinations of Jocal rates to and from Chicago and 
Peoria, which is as the western lines would have the situation. 

Justification urged for the cancellation was that the pro- 
portionals had served their purpose, become obsolete and should 
be canceled, leaving in ~effect combinations of locals making, 
as they contended, the same through charges. But, as figured 
by J. H. Henderson, commerce counsel for the Iowa commis- 
sion, and by the Commission tariff men, the effect would be 
to raise rates to various points by amounts ranging from five 
to twenty-three cents per ton, while reducing to a number of 
points by amounts not exceeding five cents and leaving a num- 
ber of rates unchanged. Mr. Henderson said the cancellation 
would result in rates that were unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial in violation of the first and third sections. 

W. E. Keller, traffic manager for the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, another protestant, figured that the can- 
cellation of the proportional rates would result in increases to 
Iowa and South Dakota destinations averaging $5 per car. Inas- 
much as the lumbermen use or sell thousands of cars of coal, he 
suggested the increases would be burdensome to them. 


LOAN TO BOSTON & MAINE 


The Commission has issued a certificate authorizing an 
additional loan of $7,000,000 to the Boston & Maine from the 
revolving fund created by Congress to aid railroads in the 
“transition period” after the termination of federal control. 

The carrier on May 29, 1920, applied for a loan of $20,534,- 
466. On November 20, 1920, a loan of $6,656,479 was approved, 
the carrier having modified its original request to the extent 
of asking for $6,571,155 for additions and betterments and im- 
provements, and $1,470,100 for new equipment. 

On November 9, 1923, the carrier asked a further loan of 
$13,565,223, being the full amount of the difference between the 
loan originally asked and that obtained under the order of 
November 20, 1920. 

Discussing the question of whether the “transition period” 
had expired, the Commission said that its conclusion as to the 
Boston & Maine was that the period had not expired. 

The $7,000,000 loan now granted is to be used for new equip- 
ment, improvements to existing equipment, and additions and 
betterments to roadway and structures. 

“We do not approve a loan at this time for any substantial 
part of expenditures beyond the end of the current year,” the 
Commission said. “We hope and anticipate that no further loan 
will be necessary.” 

Commissioner Eastman, dissenting, said while he believed 
the loan would serve a useful public purpose and that it would 
eventually be repaid, it was not clear to him that it was within 
the letter or intent of section 210. 


I. C. C. WAGE STATISTICS 


“A summary of the reports of Class I steam roads for Sep- 
tember indicates that this is the first month, since January, 
1923, in which the employment has failed to show an increase 
over the returns for the preceding month,” the bureau of sta- 
tistics of the Commission said in its summary of wage statis- 
tics for the month of September. Continuing, it said: 


The carriers reported 1,945,917 employes, a decrease of 27,588, 
or 1.4 per cent, as compared with the number reported for August, 
1923, and an increase of 237,326, or 13.9, over the returns for Septem- 
ber, 1922. This large increase in employment is due partly to the 
increased business of the year 1923 and partly to the fact that in 
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September of last year the shopmen’s strike was still effective on 
many roads. 

In the transportation (train and engine service) group the em- 
ployment was greater in September, 1923, than in any month reported 
under the present classification of employes, which became effective 
July 1, 1921. 

The monthly earnings, by groups, were as follows: 

Monthly-earnings of— 
Employes reported Employes reported 


Group. on daily basis. on hourly basis. 
Sept., Sept., Sept., Sept., 
1923. 1922. 1923. 1922. 
Executives, officials and _ staff 
RUE 5k Wee SRE Scare $429 $417 gt al a 
Professional, clerica] and general 179 174 $120 ~ $123 
Maintenance of way and struc- 
UNIS S80 5 6 a ooo vin 0 ene ab ace rere a 239 236 89 82 
Maintenance of equipment and : 
0 ER ER A ae ee ee 244 245 122 *160 
Transportation (other than train, 
GMGMC ANG VAG). occ cs cvsves 97 91 119 119 
Transportation (yard masters, 
switch tenders and hostlers).. 256 256 143 150 
Transportation (train and en- 
Oy av a ROR Aer Bek Gees ionech eee 186 192 





*Comparatively high earnings due to large amount of overtime 
worked on account of strike conditions. 
A comparison of the number of employes and their compensation, 
by months, follows: 
CLASS I STEAM ROADS 
Month Number of employes. 'Total compensation. 


Repteminer, 192s... 2. ec eee 1,708,591 $238,835,394 
Octemer, ISS sevice ceieees 1,804,315 255,514,000 
bgt a | 2 ee eee 1,820,463 249,286,713 
December, 1922. ..0:6..0s00s\0 1,788,590 247,672,515 
Ce , ie eae 1,779,516 250,051,786 
Las! Pie: Sree era 1,783,555 230,416,541 
eng ee. SRE ereen ee 1,816,479 255,447,764 
0 eee 1,843,652 245,874,117 
gM cane 6k sO anaes <\eig-0 spin 1,896,219 259,679,263 
EE aha a Sakis ae os ore coe 1,933,929 259,127,789 
Oo tea ae EET ER 1,954,687 261,805,549 
SEINE ORME 0x5 2.0 wie wa xctine 1,973,505 270,187,583 
September, 1923............. 1,945,917 255,217,197 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of leading lines of fruits and vegetables the 
week ended December 1 totaled approximately 12,000 cars as 
compared with 16,752 cars the preceding week, according to 
the weekly statement of the Bureau of .Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture. The totals from the sum- 
mary of carlot shipments follow: 


Total for week and season regularly subject to revision because 
of the receipts of late and corrected reports from the railroads. 
Asterisks (*) placed at commodity totals indicate that such changes 
have been made for one or more of the states in that group. 

Tuesday, December 4, 1923. 
Total Total 
this last 
Shipping Districts Nov. 25- Nov. Nov. 26- season season. Total 











and Approximate Dec.1 18-24 Dec. 2 to to last 
Shipping Seasons. 1923 1923 1922 Dec. 1 Dec. 2 season 
Apples (western states)— 
eer 1,793  %2,350 — 2,027 *42,221 281,46 46,275 
Apples (eastern states)— 
IND, aicting ato abs 1,054 *1,766 997 *48,599 50,959 65,936 
Cabbage— 
EE «Se Gh sitalowehs 491 599 428 27,966 33,636  *41,327 
Cauliflower— 
ees See 160 *217 74 *1,123 796 4,616 
Celery— 
ee res 247 *578 382 *11,927 10,553 14,921 
Grapes— 
RN ss foie wna 758 *1,326 287 *61,447 59,691 59,863 
Grapefruit— 
SE nea ee 710 290 ++ 5,332 +e 17,183 
Lettuce (old crop)— 
UID sincns ieik- acar aio 59 *100 41 27,337 22,236 22,282 
Lettuce (new crop)— 
MR Ce ivercce ties 539 *431 308 *2,022 1,202 %27,337 
Mixed Vegetables— 
OO ee a 233 *317 217 *21,238 18,607 19,676 
Oranges— 
eee er 2,897 *3,155 +e *9,697 led 68,032 
Lemons— 
California— 
Begins Sept. 1... 73 *73 ++ *1,299 lag 8,149 
Onions— 
ee iicacaty tate 296 *469 343 *18,806 22,619 29,783 
Spinach— 
<A eee 166 *131 105 *890 702 7,341 
Sweet Potatoes— 
, . ___. Se ee 362 458 429 9,457 12,022 21,588 
Tomatoes— 
| eae 31 *109 27 *23,479 26,492 26,644 
Summary Potatoes— 
Leading Sections. ¢ 
Se 2,680 3,901 ~. 3,301 82,404 82,027 186,034 
Other Sections. & 
Date Cvep ss. 6 oes 69 160 122 13,829 24,879 27,170 
Early Crop ...... 4 2 12 33,131 40,866 40,923 
INE bh icas eect oss 2,753 4,063 3,435 129,364 147,772 254,127 


**Unavailable. 


B. & A. TRUST CERTIFICATES 

The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company has applied to 

the Commission for authority to sell $360,000 of 5% per cent 
equipment trust certificates previously authorized by the Com- 
mission. The company proposes to sell the certificates at not 
less than 95 per cent of the face value and accrued interest. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 


Earnings of both the Canadian Pacific and Canadian Na- 
tional Railways for October make a satisfactory showing. The 
net earnings of the Canadian Pacific were the highest in the 
history of the road. This October statement of earnings and 
expenses Places the company in a position showing a substan- 
tial improvement for the first ten months of 1923 as compared 
with the corresponding period for 1922. Gross earnings were 
at the highest monthly total for three years. There was an 
increase in working expenses, but the ratio of the increase was 
low compared with the increase in gross. Both Canadian sys- 
tems are beginning to reflect the great grain crop, and other 
earnings are holding up well 

Last year the Canadian Pacific figures for the ten months 
were a million and a half behind 1921. This year they are 
nearly half a million ahead of 1922. Gross earnings for the 
month were $23,769,733 as compared with $23,061,547 for Octo- 
ber, 1922, or an increase of $708,185. Working expenses for the 
month were $15,608,754 as compared with $15,258,802, leaving net 
profits at $8,160,988 as compared with $7,802,744, an increase of 
$358,243. This is the first time that net earnings for any month 
on record have touched eight million dollars. 

For the ten months ended with October, gross earnings were 
$154,456,095, as compared with $147,888,318, an increase of $6,- 
567,777. Working expenses were $127,043,673, as against $120,- 
117,224 for the 1922 period, an increase of $6,266,458, leaving net 
profits for the period at $27,412,412, as compared with $27,111,- 
093, an increase of $301,318. Figures for the month and ten 
months ending October, this year and last year, are as follows: 


OCTOBER 

923 1922 Increase 

MEM «be cet beea oc anes $ 23,769,733 $ 23,061,547 $ 708 185 
Working expenses ...... 15,608,745 15,258,802 349,942 
BOGE i ac:sasnackenaree $ 8,160,988 $ 7,802,744 $ 358,243 

TEN MONTHS ENDED OCTOBER 

ee $154,456,095 $147,888,318 $6,567,777 
Working expenses ..... 127,,043,683 120,777,224 6,266,458 
ERR. scree es cnweedicean $ 27,412,412 $ 27,111,093 $ 301,318 


In the statement of the Canadian National a substantial 
increase in the net earnings of the system is shown. Gross 
earnings have increased $1,407,686, or 5.6 per cent, as compared 
with October, 1922. After deducting operating expenses, which 
amounted to $21,228,525, a net operating revenue is shown for 


‘the month, amounting to $5,163,470 as compared with net operat- 


ing revenue of $3,295,693 for the corresponding month of 1922. 
The net for October, 1923, shows a gain of $3,317,500 over the 
month of September, 1923, and is 56.7 per cent in excess of the 
net for October, 1922. 

The net earnings for the first ten months of 1923 amount to 
$12,021,285 as compared with a net of $3,823,007 for the first ten 
months of last year. Gross earnings, operating expenses and 


net earnings for the month of October and for the ten months 
compare as follows: 





OCTOBER 

1923 1922 Increase % 

ee ee ee $ 26,391,895 $ 24,984,309 $ 1,407,686 5.6 
Operating expenses...... 21,228,525 21,688,616 *460,091 *2.1 
mel iasaieeae aa este $ 5,163,470 $ 3,295,693 $ 1,867,777 56.7 

TEN MONTHS 

I «<<. ohana aG, tata oe $207,950,226 $189,366,655 $18,583,571 9.8 
Operating expenses - 195,928,941 185,543,648 10,385,293 5.6 
BO. inn <eeew eee eee $ 12,021,285 $ 3,823,007 $ 8,198,278 214.4 





* Decrease. 


LOW GRAIN RATES IN CANADA 


The Trafic World Ottawa Bureau 
_ Railway officials are following with interest and satisfac- 
tion the evidence before the United States Tariff Commission, 
showing that the cost of producing a bushel of wheat is from 
36 to 46 cents less in Canada than in the United States. 
Somewhat similar information was given to the recent immi- 
gration conference here by R. Hoey, M. P., who said he had 
Tecently been to Kansas and Missouri and that farmers there 
Were pointing out the advantages Canadian farmers have in 
lower cost of production and especially in lower freight rates. 
Mr, Hoey said that evidence before the Tariff Commission, pro- 
duced by farmers, showing that the charge in Canada for mov- 
ing a bushel of wheat 66 miles was only one cent, while in the 
United States it could be hauled only 37 miles for that sum, 
was the most impressive statement on comparative freight rates 
in Canada and the United States that had ever been heard. 
The Canadian railways, particularly the Canadian Pacific, 
Which has been the chief point of attack for freight rate reduc- 


tions, are making much of this evidence. A statement from 
this source says: . 


oearnen in hearings before the railway commission the railways 


ce figures of this nature there is often a tendency to minimize 
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them through the charge that they are one-sided, but the chief 
value of these figures brought out across the line is that they 
are from the farmers themselves. ‘They are not a corporation, but 
a farmers’ argument. , 

The difference between a haul of 66 miles for one cent and that 
of 37 miles for the same amount is equal to a reduction of 44 per 
cent in the rate enjoyed by the grain growers in western Canada. Ac- 
cording to the farmers’ experts in the United States, this is equal 
to about eight cents a bushel. In other words, the low freight rates 
on grain on this side of the line have offset the United States duty 
of 30 cents a bushel on wheat to the extent that it is actually only 
= — Even if it is raised to 45, it will in reality only mean 

cents. 

The more the American farmer studies this subject the more 
he is convinced that he cannot successfully meet the advantage 
that the Canadian grain grower has through lower freight rates, 
unless a prohibitive tariff is placed around his home market. But this 
would not help him abroad, for there he must meet the lower Canadian 
grain prices, which lower freight rates make possible. 

Transportation experts in the United States hold out not the 
slightest hope that rates can be lowered to the level of those charged 
for the movement of grain in. Canada. The reason is that over there 
rates are fixed on the cost of moving grain today. In Canada the 
grain rates in the prairie provinces are based on the cost of moving 
it, not today but in 1897, when the government made an agreement 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway for the building of a railway 
through the Crow’s Nest Pass. 

If Canada at that time had not had, in the Canadian Pacific an 
ocean-to-ocean road, the low grain rate then granted could not 
have been obtained, for a railway serving only a portion of the 


country would have had to collect the maximum from the tariff 
therein. 





HUDSON BAY ROUTE 


The Traffic World Ottawa Bureau 


The advantages of the Hudson Bay route in shipping grain 
from the prairie provinces to the United Kingdom are being 
impressed on the Royal Grain Commission in the west. Chair- 
man Turgeon expressed some doubt about the admission of 
evidence on the subject. He said the Commission did not wish 
to take sides, and it had found opinion divided regarding the 
route. 

J. A. Campbell, Commissioner for Northern Manitoba, who 
has been the chief protagonist of this road for many years,. 
urged the completion of the railway and the operation of the 
route with grain boats to the United Kingdom. The grain rate 
to Port Nelson, 750 miles from a central prairie point like Sas- 
katoon, he figured, would be 12 cents, and from Nelson to Liv- 
erpool, 13 cents, or a total-of 25 cents, The rate from Saska- 
toon to Fort William, he said, was 12 cents, and via the Great 
Lakes to Montreal 11 cents. There was one extra handling on 
the St. Lawrence, at a cost of 1%, cents. From Montreal to 
Liverpool the rate was 10 cents, or a total via the lakes and 
St. Lawrence of 341%, cents. The rate from Saskatoon via New 
York would be 33% cents. The rate via Vancouver was: rail 
from Saskatoon, 15% cents; water from Vancouver to Liver- 
pool, 21% cents, or a total of 37 cents. 

Mr. Campbell presented unofficial tariffs of other countries 
that raise grain showing that the rate from the productive cen- 
ters to Liverpool averaged 25 cents. He claimed that the re- 
turning ships over the Hudson Bay route would have cargoes 
as the whole west, even as far south as Kansas City, was in- 
terested in the development of this inland sea. 


MINE PRODUCTS .IN CANADA 


Mine products are the largest class of goods carried by 
Canadian railways. In 1922 about 30 per cent of the total rev- 


enue freight carried was minerals. The tonnage of each class 
of freight was as follows: 


Tons Per Cent 
on ous Nore es been baled ocd ats tee enewnsan oe 31,959,388 29.45 
POD. Fe ace 002s oaths 80s tthe hae Thode cena es 28,550,401 26.31 
IOS 3.560 2d Vineet oka bee ha oakensse eed 26,665,667 24.57 
I ae EER a RE Oe 17,822,075 16.42 
AIEEE 56 eh che CR les Hse SE oe da ewe 3,491,498 3.22 


Coal is the largest part of the mineral traffic. It was as 


follows: Anthracite, 4,571,101 tons; bituminous, 17,867,111; lig- 
nite, 261,731. Other large tonnage was as follows: 

SS il ncccwrs. Ber CN es SMR dlan6 cba os SoU ass seks be aan 
I sain ad p's Sure eke Stace ees cle > > a.owinadip nob ba v.56 gre bets ee bare ue tee 

Other ore 


Clay, gravel, etc 

ENN NMI. ocd 1a wd W's 9 <6 Go 5 0:0 bdo nd bic'd et 09's SRM Nee Bee e SS 
Crude petroleum 
NE hare skincd'g CA GaN nine esi Ouse Wilda Ga PS PSOE 6a p's 0. bkd 4:0 Sa map eee aae 
Asphalt 


ee 
ry 


ee 


Base bullion and matte 
Other minerals 





ee ee ee es 


CANADIAN JUNE TRAFFIC 


The June traffic report of the Canadian railways shows to 
what an extent Canadian roads depend on United States busi- 
ness. Of 14,000,000 tons of freight that either originated or ter- 
minated in Canada, or was received from or delivered to for- 
eign connections, 5,294,000 tons were credited to the latter. Of 
the 8,370,000 tons.of the total freight originated in the month, 
2,840,000 was received from foreign connections. Of the 5,638,- 
000 tons of traffic that terminated, 2,453,424 tons were delivered 
to foreign connections. Ontario received the greater part of 
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this foreign traffic, as it acts as a sort of bridge between the 
New England and middle states, and also because it is a heavy 
user of American coal. Of the total 8,370,000 tons of originated 
traffic, it is credited with 4,346,000 tons, of which 2,182,000 was 
from foreign connections, Quebec and Ontario between them 
originated nearly 75 per cent of the traffic. Of the terminate 
traffic Ontario originated 2,693,000 of the total 5,683,000 tons, of 
which 1,389,000 tons were delivered to foreign connections. 
Quebec originated about half as much and delivered 850,000 tons 
to foreign connections. 


CANADIAN SURCHARGE 
The rate of exchange on shipments of freight between Can- 
ada and the United States from December 1 to 14 inclusive is 
two and one-half per cent. The surcharge on freight traffic is 
One per cent, and the rate on international passenger business 
is based on two per cent exchange. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 40-HOUR WEEK 


A forty-hour week instead of 44 hours may come into force 
with the beginning of. the new year in the main shops of the 
Canadian Pacific railway system as a result of meetings which 
have taken place between the management and the employes. 
The latter desire a uniform forty-hour week, to do away with 
the necessity of laying off men at certain periods. The man- 
agement has stated that an estimate would be prepared showing 
what measures would have to be adopted with regard to numbers 
of men employed in the shops to maintain a uniform 40-hour 
week throughout the main shops of the system. The estimate 
will be given to the men and, if accepted by them, the new 
arrangement will likely go in force. 


REDUCED RATES IN CANADA 


At a recent meeting of the Montreal Board of Trade the 
chief business was consideration of a resolution from the Hali- 
fax Board of Trade emphasizing the need of a reduction in 
freight charges at the earliest: possible moment. After dis- 
cussion, the Montreal board adopted a resolution urging on the 
railway managements the necessity of so reducing wages and 
salaries and rearranging working conditions as to make them 
conformable to those now prevailing in other industrial and 


commercial enterprises, and thus make possible substantial re- 
ductions in freight rates. 


CANADIAN CANAL TRAFFIC 

Total traffic in October through the Canadian and United 
States locks at Sault Ste. Marie showed an increase of 1,770,128 
tons, or 16 per cent, over October, 1922. Iron ore shipments 
accounted for practically all the increase, although they slowed 
up sufficiently from the earlier months to allow of more boats 
being released for grain. Of 57,710,954 bushels of Canadian grain 
through the canal in October, 33,911,555 bushels were for Cana- 
dian ports and 23,799,399 for American ports. Canadian vessels 
carried 37,418,891 bushels, or 65 per cent of the total, which was 
about 50 per cent more than they carried in October, 1922. 
United States vessels carried 34 per cent and Norwegian vessels 


one per cent. On the Welland and St. Lawrence canals freight 
traffic showed a decline. 


PREMIER OLIVER PERSISTS 


The British Columbia government has not finished its fight 
for lower freight rates, so Premier Oliver has advised the asso- 
ciated board of trade of the province, and, while admitting that 
he was disappointed with the decision of the Privy Council, he 
said he was prepared to go back to Ottawa to renew the fight. 


THE BASIS OF RATES 


(From an address by S. J. McLean, Assistant Chief Commis- 
sioner, Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, at the annual 
dinner of the Canadian Industrial Traffic League.) 


For many years people have been asking, “What is a 
reasonable rate?” The simplest method apparently would be 
that of mileage. Why not? Five miles so much, ten miles 
twice as much, thirty miles six times as much. I was looking 
at a tariff that came in within the last couple of days. The 
Cc. P. R. has put in a reduced rate on coal from Drumheller, 
where there is an interchange with the Canadian National, to 
Gretna, Manitoba. Why? As I remember the mileage is 925 
miles by the C. P. R. and 875 miles by the C. N. R., there is the 
answer—the controlling effect of short line mileage. The Eng- 
lish Commission of 1872, -which reported in favor of the legis- 
lation enacted in 1873, pointed out that applying simply an 
identical charge for each mile would mean an interference with 
the carriage of goods. Take the case of a city supplied with 
bricks from different brickyards, if the rate is to be absolutely 
based on mileage, the brickyard closest in is given a monopoly, 
is that in the public interest? The railways have considered in 
connection with the arrangement of their rates that a series of 
blanket rates might properly be used. You will find on many 
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commodities that rates are not based simply on mileage but on 
a group system. The group rating system has been investigate 
by various investigating bodies, and they have held it to be 
proper. ; 

Another aspect of the matter is cost. There again you have 
a question similar to “What is truth?” “What is cost?” Is it 
out-of-pocket cost? Cost, or cost plus profit is frequently argueg 
as a rate basis. Does it mean out-of-pocket cost plus the same 
contribution to profit by all commodities? Is the car of silk to 
pay cost plus on the same basis as the car of brick? Then whe, 
you come to analyze cost you find varying features brought 
you can get various arbitraries in connection with the working 
out of cost; but you face problems of distribution, very complex 
problems, for example, that of distributing cost between pas. 
senger rates and freight rates if you are working out a gen- 
eral scheme of freight rates based on cost. 

I referred a few moments ago to the Wisconsin Railway 
Commission, a Commission which has done very able work, has 
had very able members. My friend, Prof. Meyer, who is now 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was one of 
the early members. They have gone very far in applying the 
accounting test to rates, and their system of rate adjustment 
is commonly spoken of as one worked out on cost. They have 
in dealing with cost recognized, as we all recognize, the factors 
of the terminal and the road haul. They have worked out in a 
rather complex way the cost based on averages for the basic 
class of the classification, that would be their Class F, roughly 
equivalent to our Class 10. But then they have assumed that 
if, for example, Class EB is ten per cent higher than Class F 
the cost of E is ten per cent higher than F. In the classifica. 
tion value enters, so in reality if they are applying the classi- 
fication multiple to cost they are simply applying a value factor, 
that is, bringing in the very much discussed question of what 
the traffic will bear. 

Then they have had to recognize in various cases that there 
are commodities that will not bear a normal percentage of profit, 
commodities like ice, stone, cinders, etc.; if they are going to 
move at all they have to move at a very low rate which does not 
pay any great amount of profit. So the work done by the Wis- 
consin Commission, excellent as it is, really is approaching the 
question of what the traffic will bear from another angle. 

I do not know if there has been any phrase more en- 
thusiastically damned from time to time than the phrase “what 
the traffic will bear.” Yet when you come to deal with rates does 
it not express an attempt at a common-sense measurement? 
Take the Wisconsin Commission, they have found that, with an 
elaborate analysis, there are commodities which cannot bear a 
normal rate of profit, and the arrangement we have recognizes 
the same thing. Of course someone has said that common sense 
is most uncommon sensé) and difficulties may arise as to what is 
common sense. But “what the traffic will bear’ means commod- 
ity rates for example. Some years ago the traffic manager of 
the Gould System in speaking before an investigating commis- 
sion was asked what was the basis of rates, he said: “Compari- 
son, competition and compromise.” In connection with the regu- 
lation of our own tariff, notices of changes as they come in carry 
with them a statement of the reasons for the proposed change. 
And a very common explanation of a rate reduction is “Traffic 
will not move on this rate.” 


Of course “what the traffic will bear” might mean exacting 
the very last cent, a suicidal policy. But on the other hand 
that principle properly applied takes into consideration that 
ability of the commodity to bear a rate, and the effect of the 
rate on its market value. Take an article of relatively high 
value, a given burden of rate will not have a very appreciable 
effect on its market; with another article which has a low 
value and great bulk, the same burden of rate would have 4 
very serious effect upon its market demand. A carload of silk 
and a carload of brick would be extreme instances. 


I am not going any farther than that, but just want to say 
that in connection with rates, the question of how they work is 
a very important factor. That may seem empirical. 


But it seems to me we have to take conditions as we find 
them. Some years ago a famous scientist arrived at the conclt- 
sion that practically all the ills that human nature was heir to 
originated in the greater intestine, so the way to do was to 
take time by the forelock and cut out the greater intestine. But 
suppose a mistake was made, that nature knew what she was 
doing when she packed the trunk, then what about it? Som 
connection with rates. If we were starting tomorrow, with 0 
railways in Canada, to build up a rate schedule for a single 
Canadian railway, and having in mind all that had been found 
out in other countries, perhaps something new and more the- 
oretically satisfactory might be worked out. As it is, Wé 
have in Canada not only more than one developed railway 8y* 
tem, but we have also the hearing: upon it of rate adjustments 
in the great country to the South. I spoke a few minutes ago 
of rate adjustment on through traffic to the eastern United States. 
Take the interplay of forces through the competition of ar 
North Atlantic ports, and the gulf ports, all those factors reac 
upon the rates eastbound for export. The other day in 4 dis 
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cussion that took place in the United States as to some rate revi- 
sions it was claimed by the railway executives that a revision 
of the rates eastbound to the Atlantic would seriously affect the 
rates westbound to the Pacific. Then take the case where indus- 
tries have grown up and adjustments have developed, the ques- 
tion is not one of trying to apply an abstract principle which has 
not yet been discovered to be workable, but to apply some 
thing ‘that works in a common-sense way. 

So in connection with matters of rate regulation it seems 
to me that a regulative tribunal has to look at the matter in a 
broad way. I can understand people being desirous of getting 
down to cost as far as possible, I think it is a good thing to get 
at cost as far as you can with reasonable exactness. But you 
have to think also about results. 

In connection with rates, while no yard-stick can be devised 
that will tell us exactly what is a reasonable rate under any 
and all circumstances, we have to keep in mind the application 
of —_ common sense as 'we have to the conditions of life as we 
find them. 


Co-operation 


In connection with the Constitution of the Traffic League, 
as I read it, two of the essential things emphasized are the 
educative side of the work, and the desire to co-operate. We 
are facing problems in connection with the development of 
traffic to maintain the railways. To every Canadian shipper or 
producer or railway man, whatever his line of activity, the 
necessity of understanding the transportation problem and co- 
operating is of the greatest importance. In connection with 
the matter of co-operation I might refer briefly to the excellent 
work done in connection with the bill of lading committee, and 
to the work done by James Walsh, who was secretary of the 
shippers’ committee dealing with this matter. ‘There is at 
present going on, as you gentlemen know, some very important 
work in connection with the revision of the classification; 
there has been some very fine work done by the shippers’ repre- 
sentatives and the railways’ representatives in co-operation, ‘with 
the result that agreement has been reached on a great many 
matters. The result will be that when it comes before us there 
will merely be a residuum of difficulties to deal with. The 
many phases of transportation work need education, they need 
the co-operation of all parties to work out results. 


Work of the Board 


One word further in connection with the board. Our work 
has been carried on, I think I may say, without any undue stress 
being laid upon legal formalities. I would be the last one to 
criticize my brother members of the bar, but I think I can say 
this much without transgressing the limits imposed upon me, 
that when a traffic matter is presented by a traffic man knowing 
his subject, well he gets in across quicker than when presented 
by a lawyer ‘who has been briefed and crammed by a traffic man. 
One very interesting, phase of our ‘work is the presentation of 
matters by the individuals concerned. Yesterday morning we 
had three traffic cases before us, the cases pro and can were 
handled by traffic men. In our work generally we have facili- 
tated wherever possible having the facts presented directly by 
the individuals themselves. Of course, it is entirely open to 
anyone to present his case through members of the bar if he 
wishes. In the United States the procedure is somewhat differ- 
ent. I am not presuming to criticize the Interstate Commerce 
Commission procedure; I do not think my knowledge would 
justify it; but it is different; because of the peculiar relation to 
the courts under the American constitutional system the legal 
procedure has been muchrmore dominant than with us. It may 
be that at times we lose a certain amount of time by informal 
procedure, but I think we get out the facts. 





NEW SERVICE TO ORIENT PLANNED 


: With the sailing of the steamer Great Canton, 14,000 tons 
displacement, on December 17, the United States & China 
Steamship Co., will inaugurate a direct service between New 
York and the Orient for freight and passengers. Operation of 
a fleet of seven vessels is contemplated but officials said that 
negotiations for the purchase of the other ships have not yet 
been concluded. The line will make calls at Havana, Panama 
Canal, Salina Cruze, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Shanghai and 
Manila. Subsequent vessels will make calls at Los Angeles. 
Sailings will be maintained monthly when additional vessels 
are added. ; 

3 It is understood that the company is negotiating with the 
Shipping Board and the War Department for the purchase of 


Several ex-army transports, but details of the deal could not 
be learned. 


PARCEL POST TO POLAND 


Paul Henderson, second assistant Postmaster General, has 
issued the following: 


Referring to the item ‘‘Poland,” printed on page 22 of the October 
Guide, notice is hereby given that parcel post packages for Poland 
May again be accepted for registration. 
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SHIPPING BOARD REPORT 


Elimination of the method of meeting foreign competition 
by discriminatory legislation would seem to leave as the sole way 
out the assumption by the government of the excess cost of oper- 
ation of American flag ships as compared with foreign flag ships, 
the Shipping Board declared in its seventh annual report to Con- 


gress for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, made public De- 
cember 3. 


Meeting this excess cost may be accomplished by subventions 
to American ships or by “the complete assumption by the tax- 
payers of the entire cost of operation and the revenues from the 
freights, the resulting loss being the country’s contribution to- 
ward an American merchant marine,” the board said. 

“From the standpoint of efficiency and economy there can be 
no choice,” it continued. “Private operation, personal responsi- 
bility, and individual initiative would require a relatively slight 
assistance to be placed upon a competitive basis with the ship- 
owners of foreign nations. On the other hand, operation by the 
government with its system of checks and balances, has obvious 
and serious disadvantages.” 

The board referred to the failure of the ship subsidy bill, out- 
lined its provisions, and reviewed the steps taken toward consoli- 
dation of its services and the effort made to sell the government 
fleet. After reveiewing the provisions of the ship subsidy bill and 
making the statement that the aids proposed would be beneficial 
to the American merchant marine, the board recommended that 
the rates in the existing ocean mail act, enacted 32 years ago, 
be revised so that the rates would bear their proper relation to 
present-day operating costs. The board said, although Congress 
failed to approve the principle of general assistance to all types 
of ships, it in no way indicated opposition to the principles of 
the mail payment contained in the act of 1891. The board also 
recommended that strengthening or clarifying amendments 
should be made to the ship mortgage act which formed a part 
of the act of 1920 and the suits in admiralty act and that such 
amendments would probably assist in improving the status of 
marine securities as an investment. One of the great difficulties 
facing the United States in its effort to establish an adequate 
privately owned merchant marine is the fact that the investing 
public must be educated to a familiarity with securities based 
upon vessels or marine equipment, such securities in the mari- 
time countries of Europe having been long favorably regarded 
from an investment standpoint, the board said. 

The indirect aids provided in the subsidy bill which the 
board said would be beneficial to the merchant marine and 
consideration of ‘which it again recommended, follow: 


The measure provided. among other things, that :the construction 
loan fund, created by Section 11 of the act of 1920, should be made 
available for reconditioning and reengining existing vessels. Under 
the act as it stands this fund is only available for new construction. 
With the change recommended it might be possible to secure the im- 
provement and alteration of some of the large passenger vessels now 
lying idle but capable of being transformed into efficient craft. It 
would also thus have been possible to make loans in encouragement 
of the installation of Deisel engines in existing vessels that had 
uneconomic steam plants. The existing law only applies to loans for 
private construction. It is suggested that the amendment also pro- 
vide for the use of the construction loan fund by the Shipping Board 
itself for reconditioning purposes or for the building of desirable 
types of vessels. 

The proposed bill provided that the transportation of government 
officials and property, the expense of which was borne by the govern- 
ment, should be done wherever practicable upon American vessels, 
It also provided that where sufficient commercial transportation un- 
der the American flag was in existence the President might instruct 
the military departments of the government to curtail or withdraw 
their own transportation systems and contract with the commercial 
carrier for the performance of the work they required. In order to 
make this latter feature workable, and particularly to permit the 
building of vessels to meet the specifications of military transporta- 
“tion, the government departments were authorized to enter into ten- 
year contracts with commercial carriers. 

To secure the close coordination of land-water transportation, a 
joint board was provided for, whose personnel was to be chosen from 
that of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the United States 
Shipping Board. This joint body was to study questions involving 
both rail and water transport and was to make recommendations to 
the parent bodies within their respective fields. 

losely allied was the question of applying Section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act. This section provides for the application of export 
or import rail rates on through shipments only when such shipments 
moved, as to water transportation, in American vessels... The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission might, upon recommendation by the 
board, order the suspension of this section when there was not ade- 
quate American tonnage available upon the route in question, but 
this was the only ground on which the section could be held in abey- 
ance. In the proposed bill Section 28 was modified so that its pro- 
visions could be suspended when their practical effect would have 
been to cause undue congestion at one or more ports or to materially 
alter the normal flow of commerce. 

The original bill provided for the establishment of a naval reserve 
consisting of citizens qualified to perform duty on board or in con- 
nection with merchant vessels of the United States. The bill left*the 
administration of this force entirely to the Navy Department, but 
provided for the transfer of a reasonable sum annually from the 
Shipping Board funds to the Navy Department to meet the expense of 
this organization. Whether the Shipping Board will be able itself to 
support such a reserve or not, the principle of a naval reserve com- 
posed of the seagoing class is essentially sound and its encourage- 
ment would be advantageous to the merchant marine in time of 
peace and to the country’s defense in_war. 

The proposed measure established the principle that where facili- 
ties were available at least one-half of the immigrants entering the 
United States should do so in vessels of American registry. The bill 
gave authority to the secretaries of state and of labor to institute a 
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stem .of immigrant control at the source, with the end of insuring 
that any immigrant passenger allowed to board a vessel for trans- 
portation to the United States would be admitted upon arrival. Such 
a measure would entirely do away with the dangerous practice of 
racing into port on the first of the month, would avoid the periodic 
congestions at immigrant stations, and would save delay and disap- 
pointment on the part of the immigrants and severe loss on that of 
the carrier company. It was recognized that certain treaty provi- 
sions might prevent the immediate institution of the plan proposed. 
The amended bill, therefore, contented itself with declaring for the 
general policy of carrying half of our immigrants and left to the 
proper officials the necessary negotiations to accomplish this. 
The above enumerations cover the chief aids of an indirect nature, 
all of which would be beneficial to the American merchant marine. 


After reveiwing some of the principal reasons why the 
merchant.marine of the United States has been unable to suc- 
ceed in the foreign trade of the country, the board said, the most 
serious handicaps were those due to restrictions imposed on 
American flag ships for the general good of the country as a 
whole. Continuing, it said: 


For example, in order to promote the development of a native and 
loyal personnel, our laws require that only citizens of the United 
States shall be licensed as officers in our merchant marine. Because 
of this our licensed officers receive, and are not begrudged, a wage 
nearly twice that which foreign officers enjoy. To encourage our 
vital industry, shipbuilding, Congress imposed a duty of 50 per cent 
on repairs made abroad and, until the war, required that no ship 
could fly the American flag unless she was the product of American 
shipyards. We cannot cavil at the wisdom of these requirements; 
they are imposed for the general good of the country and especially 
for the nationa] defense in time of emergency, but they do not render 
to the shipowner any advantage commensurate with the increased 
eost which they involve and which he must solely bear. The unwis- 
dom of expecting private capital to bear for the national welfare a 
greater charge than would be imposed upon that capital did it seek 
investment in ships under a foreign flag is shown by the pre-war 
situation when our greatest passenger fleet, our oil fleets, our steel 
fleets, our fruit fleet, and such few tramp steamers as we owned were 
almost wholly under foreign flags, although owned by American 
citizens, 

Obviously, if the country is to impose financial burdens upon its 
shipping, it must, in order to obtain such shipping, be willing to 
bear from the nationa] treasury those higher costs which such impo- 
sitions bring about. 

In the face of existing conditions, since an American merchant 
marine cannot be obtained through the natural workings of supply 
and demand, it is necessary for the taxpayer, if he is to receive the 
benefits of American competition in our foreign carrying trade, to 
bear in some manner the differential between our costs and foreign 
costs. This fact has been clearly realized for many years. The ques- 
ton of how best to absorb this differential and develop the great 
industry of American shipping has not been so widely agreed upon. 

Basically, there are two means by which the cost differential may 
be overcome. The one is by imposing additional ‘duties upon foreign 
goods and vessels entering our ports to an amount sufficient to raise 
their transportation costs to the level of ours. This was the policy 
in force in this country during the first half century of its existence. 
The other is by granting sufficient subventions to Amercan ships en- 
gaged in carrying cargoes to and from the United States to bring 
our operating costs down to the level of our foreign competitiors. 

The tariff acts have almost invariably contained a provision 
imposing discriminatory duties upon goods imported in foreign 
vessels, but each contains the proviso that such section shall not con- 
travene any existing treaties. Advocates of discriminating duties 
have contended for the amendment of such treaties as we have 
negotiated, so that the discriminating sections of the current tariff 
laws would automatically come into effect. In the merchant marine 
act, 1920, section 34 contained the direction that provisions of 
treaties which prevented the imposition of discriminating duties 
should be terminated. Both President Wilson and President Hard- 
ing declined to put this section into effect. 


The report showed that the board and Emergency Fleet 
Corporation had 3,471 employes with compensation of $7,896,006 
at the end of the fiscal year, as compared with 5,083 employes 
with compensation of $10,519,242 at the end of the fiscal year 
1922. On June 30, 1921, there were 8,189 employes receiving 
$14,382,832. 

The division of regulation of the board reported the filing 
of 1,143 freight and passenger tariffs, an examination of which, 
the report said, indicated that a gradual reduction in rates, fares 
and charges had been effected throughout the year as the result 
of the continued general business readjustment. 


In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, the board authorized 
the sale and (or) transfer of 132 vessels of 177,063 gross tons to 
foreign registry, including 33 to British, 23 to Canadian, 15 to 
Mexican and 15 to Panaman registry. 


The report of the Emergency Fleet Corporation showed that 
there were 365 vessels in operation as of June 30, 1923, and that 
there was an average of 39 managing agents. The chartering 
department negotiated charters of tankers and steamers for a 
total of 389 trips, representing a total of approximately 3,325,000 
deadweight tons. 

The traffic department reported that, throughout the entire 
year, available tonnage for the movement of cargo was largely 
in excess of the volume of cargo offering and a shippers’ market 
prevailed. It is said it was gratifying to report that not only 
had the board’s services been maintained in the face of severe 
competition, but that an express, passenger, freight and mail 
service had been established from Pacific coast ports to the east 
coast of South America. . 

On July 1, 1923, the government fleet consisted of 1,346 
vessels of 9,290,036 deadweight tons, as compared with 1,690 
vessels of 10,843,812 deadweight tons as of July 1, 1922, a net 
reduction of 344 ships of 1,553,776 deadweight tons having been 
effected, the report said. Actual sales made in the fiscal year 
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ended June 30, 1923, included 145 steel ships of 878,282 dead- 
weight tons and 237 wooden ships of 855,931 deadweight tons. 
The report said the difference between the total number of ves- 
sels sold and the net reduction in the fleet comprised additions 
to the fleet. Receipts from the sale of ships for the fiscal year 
totaled $30,138,906. The report said the expense of administra- 
tion of the sales department did not exceed $50,000. 

Cost of repdirs to Shipping Board vessels amounted to 
$18,353,186 in the fiscal year as compared with $21,748,158 in 
1922, $46,704,761 in 1921 and $64,884,287 in 1920, the report said. 

The laid-up fleet totaled 895 vessels and the cost of main- 
tenance was $2,818,125, as compared with 971 vessels and cost 
of $3,523,742 the preceding year. 

Discussing ship sales, the report said no definite price was 
placed on each vessel but that a scale of minimum prices had 
been set up to guide the board. For steel ocean-built cargo 
tonnage a minimum price of $30 per deadweight ton was fixed; 
for steel tankers, $45; for steel cargo vessels built on Great 
Lakes, $75,000 per ship cash or $76,000 on terms, and for steel 
ocean-going tugs, $50,000 each. No minimum price was placed 
on the larger combination passenger and cargo vessels, the sale 
of such tonnage being governed by matters of general policy of 
the board, the report said. 

The claims division reported the settling of 521 claims 
which grew out of the war-time activities and which totaled 
$108,584,295.11. The amount paid in cash was $9,564,968.25; 
amount allowed for cancellation of debits and for salvage, 
$14,522,910.41, making a total cost of $24,087,878.66. Of the 521 
claims, there were 163, in the sum of $21,223,551.26, in which 
straight disallowances were made. The report said claims agge 
gating $43,715,166.39 might be made the subject of suit. A bal- 
—_ = five claims aggregating $2,023,875.30 was reported as not 
settled. 

“The trend of cash outgo over cash income, excluding re- 
ceipts from congressional appropriations for the fiscal year 
1923, is shown below,” the report said: 


Excess of cash 
outgo over 

Division. cash income. Cash income. 

Division of operations (ex- 

cluding managing agents 

and special disbursing 

SO, eee $40,580,718.75 
Managing agents and spe- 

cial disbursing officers... 16,038,699.33* 


Cash outgo. 


$36,868,590.16 
104,809,982.05 


$77,449,308.91 
88,771,282.72 


Division of construction... 2,608,272.63* 7,912,194.17 5,303,921.54 
Recruiting service ........ 144,555.45 1,942.70 146,498.15" 
Transportation and housing 5,386,187.66* 5,684,154.80 297,967.14 
Claims settlement ........ 25,533,800. 44 44,743.97 25,578,544.41 
Good faith deposits........ 543,400.16* 2,673,172.44 


2,129,772.28 


Total United States 

Shipping Board 

Emergency Fleet 

Corporation ..<.... 41,682,514.86 
Total United States 

Shipping Board.... 26,450,884.56* 
TN 8-44kis co tsienncaws 15,231,630.30 


157,994,780.29 
26,852,617.32 
184,847,397.61 


199,677,295,15 

401,732.76 

200,079,027.91 
*(reverse). 


It will be noted that cash outgo exceeds cash income by $15,231,- 
630.30, the decrease being reflected in the following manner: 


Umexpended balance July 1, 192%.........0cccccccccvcsescene $66,521,117.92 
Unexpended balance June 30, 1928..........ccccccccccces 128, 939,673.11 
Increase ; 62,418,555.19 


COC ee mH eH Hee eet Heese teeters te eeesesseseseeses 


77,650,185.49 
Ves ote wtale 15,231,630.30 


The report contained the asset and liability statement of 
the board as of June 30, 1923, which was published in the 
Traffic World of October 13, p. 864. 


| 


Total excess cash outgo over cash income 


BOARD REJECTS DIRECT OPERATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Formal announcement was made by the Shipping Board, 
December 1, of the basis for the new method of operation that 
will first be applied to the North Atlantic-United Kingdom serv- 
ices and later probably extended to the other freight services 
of the board. 

The effect of the announcement is that a modification will 
be made of the present managing agency agreements and that 
direct physical operation of the vessels will not be undertaken 
by the board as was announced in a formal statement, October 
16, by Chairman Farley, just before he left for his European trip. 

Under the present operating agreements, the managing opel- 
ators receive a commission of 5 per cent on gross revenues 02 
outbound cargoes and 2% per cent on inbound cargoes. They 
also receive a husbanding fee and have been in position to make 
something from supplies furnished to vessels. Under the new 
plan as announced the operator will receive only a straight 
commission. He will continue to have charge of the operation 
of the vessels, 

A committee was appointed by the board to work out the 
details of the new arrangement. It is probable that the straight 
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commission paid will be increased above the present commis- 
sion rates because of the elimination of the husbanding fees. 
After Chairman Farley had announced that the board would 
undertake direct physical operation of the vessels and employ 
loading and soliciting agents, many organizations adopted reso- 
lutions against the board undertaking “direct government oper- 
ation.” It is believed that the opposition to the plan as orig- 
inally announced resulted in the modification now announced. 
The board’s announcement follows: 


The principle of the consolidation of services, having in view the 
concentration of cargoes and eliminating competition between agents 
of the board, will be put into effect on the various routes as rapidly 
as possible. The first consolidation will, as has been announced, 
be made in the service from North Atlantic ports to the ports of 
the United Kingdom and Ireland. The details of this consolidation 
will be worked out under the direction of the committee of the board 
having supervision of the North Atlantic services, consisting of Vice- 
Chairman O’Connor and Commissioners Benson and Plummer. The 
agents who will handle the services under the consolidation plan 
have not yet been selected. 

The agreement under which operators manage freight vessels 
for the board will be modified as follows: , 

The only compensation the agent may receive shall be an adequate 
fixed commission on freight earnings, subject to reduction by the 
board when shown to be excessive, and in addition such compensa- 
tion as may be determined by the board in the case of minimum 
cargoes; all other items of commission or fees are abolished. 

The practice of granting agents ‘‘allowances’’ or lump sums for 
husbanding the ship, for deck and engine room supplies, and sub- 
sistence is abolished, and the agents will hereafter confine expendi- 
tures for such matters within limits to be fixed by the board and 
account to the board for them. 

The trade name under which a line or route is operated with 
vessels of the board is to be made subject to the approval of the 
board and will be the property of the board. — 

Any agent receiving either directly or indirectly any profit or 
benefit from services rendered or supplies furnished to vessels of 
the board operated by him must credit on commissions otherwise 
payable to him the amount of such profits. No agent, as representa- 
tive of the board, shall trade with any individual, firm or corporation 
where he may have an interest, except first with the approval of 
the board. 

Except with the approval of the board, no managing agents will 
be employed who operate, either as agent, owner or charterer foreign 
flag vessels competing with lines operated by or for the shipping 
board. 

It is hoped that the above plan will preserve to the government 
the benefits accruing from the operations and for the present ex- 
penditure of government funds. 


APPROVE NEW BOARD POLICY 


The Trafic World New York Bureat 


Announcement by the Shipping Board that in its plan for 
consolidating services it will not withdraw the ships from pri- 
vate operators received full approval from steamship officials 
in New York. Spokesmen for both owners and operators ex- 
pressed relief that the Board did not intend to establish gov- 
ernment operation, which they said would have been a disas- 
trous policy. Combination of lines is a step toward economy, 
it was said, but further government control would not only de- 
stroy the private industry but would saddle the U. S. Treasury 
with greater deficits. 


Charles H. Potter, President of the United States Ship 
Operators’ Association, issued the following statement: 


The Shipping Board is to be congratulated in that they have decided 
not to adopt the proposed loading agents’ scheme whereby divided 
responsibility between the Shipping Board and its agents in respect to 
traffic and physical operations of its vessels would have resulted, and 
which scheme if adopted would have caused no end of confusion, 
added expense and annoyance to the shipping public, ending in loss 
of shippers on the various trade routes. 

It is indicated that there is a possibility that the United States 
Shipping Board will adopt a plan of operation based upon the present 
MO4 managing agents’ agreement. but with certain modifications. 

It is also reported that the Board contemplates eliminating the 
per diem allowance system for deck, engine and steward stores, and 
for subsistence. 

About a year ago Vice-President Joseph E. Sheedy of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, in charge of physical operations, after a 
careful investigation into the cost of handling these departments 
Placed same under control of the managing agents at a flat rate per 
diem, based upon the tonnage of each steamer. The per diem rate 
was agreed upon after a series of conferences between representatives 
of the Shipping Board and the managing agents. Under this system 
the Shipping Board is kept completely informed of the exact expendi- 
tures, quality and amount of ete furnished its steamers by the 
respective managing agents, the Board receiving copies of all invoices 
of supplies on each vessel. These are carefully checked by a special 
department of the Board created for the purpose. 

The per diem arrangement for deck, engine and steward stores 
and for subsistence is a practical business method of handling these 
departments. The incentive for economy on the part of the operators 
is emphasized, and has resulted in a saving ty the first year in 
which this policy has been in force of over $2,000,000, with a possible 
Saving of an additional $1,000,000 when adjustment of matters now 
pending between the Board and the managing agents is made. 

rthermore, it is a significant fact that, though economies have 
been effected in subsistence, this has not been accomplished at the 
expense of quality or quantity of food furnished the crews, as there 
have been no complaints of this nature so far as is known. 

The adoption and successful administration of the alloWance sys- 
tem is one of the real accomplishments of the present-Shipping Board, 
resulting as it has in important savings,. increased efficiency in opera- 
tion and added responsibility to the operators: 

_ Close co-operation between the Shipping Board and its managing 
agents is bound to result in reduced cost of operation and increase 
efficiency, provided means and ways for operating the government- 
piinwanl fleet are conducted on the basis of commercial usages and 

8. 

Therefore, it is gratifying to learn that the basic principles as set 

forth in the MO4 agreement are to prevail; for it should be borne 
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in mind that the agreement is based on commercial practice tried out 
by years of experience and proved to be sound and workable.” 


Somewhat similar opinions were expressed by W. L. Mar- 


vin, vice-president of the American Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, who said: 


It will enti closer affiliation between the Board, the operators and 


the owners. urther, it -will serve to establish unity between the 
various interests which are striving for a definite policy relative to 
American merchant shippings. 


FURTHER GAINS IN CHARTER RATES 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 

In accord with previous indications, the ship charter mar- 
ket last week showed slight advances in rates and generally 
displayed the strongest tone at any time during the year. Few 
vessels were available for loading in December, which led 
ship brokers to expect still further increases later in the month. 

The first trans-Atlantic sugar steamer of the season was 
fixed last week at 23 shillings a ton from San Domingo or 
Cuba to London, Liverpool, Greenock or Holland, with an op- 
tion of 24 shillings to Marseilles, for January loading. This 
represented an advance over figures quoted previously. As the 
sugar season is now near at hand, it is expected that there will 
be a steady increase in the number of charters and that this 
will stiffen rates on other routes. Inquiries for additional ton- 
nage were reported last week at the same rates, according to 
Funch, Edye & Co. 

Grain chartering was comparatively dull, with rates nom- 
inally unchanged but trending upward. Shippers offered 14 
cents for 100 pounds to Continental ports but failed to attract 
interest from shipowners. A steamer was closed to Italy at 
18 cents a 100, an advance of % cent. Other inquiries were 
reported for December and January loading to Scandanavian 
ports at prevailing rates. 

Fixtures of coal tonnage were limited because of the diffi- 
culty of getting suitable steamers for prompt loading. The 
trans-Atlantic market developed additional strength. One 
steamer was closed to Antwerp for the last half of December 
at $2.60 a ton, and one was fixed to Italy at $3.00 a ton. The 
South American trade, which has been weak for some time, 
took a stronger turn. Shippers inquired for several vessels for 
December loading to Rio and Buenos Ayres. A fixture was re- 
ported at $3:60 to $3.65 to Rio and shippers were ready to pay 
the same rate for other ships. 

The lumber demand on the Pacific Coast continued active, 
though there was a slight recession from the high prices of 
the week before, Charters were reported at $15 to $15.50 a 
1,000 feet, compared with the extreme high of $16.00, but the 
market had a firm undertone. The intercoastal rate on lumber 
is now quoted at $13. 

The West Indies time charter market was strong and more 
active, with owners obtaining top prices for their vessels. 


GERMANY’S MERCHANT MARINE 


Although figures published by Lloyd’s indicate that tonnage 
under construction in German yards decreased from 416,081 
gross tons at the end of 1922 to 301,199 tons on June 30 of this 
year, the Frankfurter Zeitung points out that much kas been 
accomplished since the beginning of the year, says Consul O. N. 
Neilson in a report to the Department of Commerce. 

The Thuringia of 11,600 gross tons was added to the fleet 
of the Hamburg-American Line in January and the Westphalia, 
of the same tonnage, was delivered in June. These sister ships 
are designed for cabin and third class passengers and freight 
service. The Albert Ballin, built this year and operated by the 
Hamburg-American Line in connection with the Harriman Com- 
pany, carries three classes of passengers. The Deutschland is 
expected to be commissioned before the end of the year, and 
the Cleveland, 17,000 gross tons, carrying cabin and third class 
passengers, was scheduled to make her first voyage in October 

The Idarwald and the 7,500 ton Kellerwald were recently 
added to the Kosmos company’s South American service. The 
service to eastern Asia has been improved by the addition of 
the Oldenburg, 8,650 gross tons. 

The Deutsche Levant Line, which since 1919 has been dom- 
inated by the Hamburg-American, plans to increase its Medi- 
terranean service by new vessels ranging from 1,500 to 4,500 
tons. 

The Huge Stinnes Line, which, in co-operation with the 
Artus Line of Danzig, maintains a South American service, re- 
cently added to its fleet the Albert Fegler, the last of four ves- 
sels of 12,000 tons each. 

The Deutsch-Australische D. G., which last autumn re-estab- 
lished service to Australian ports, has since augmented its fleet | 
by several new vessels. , 

The Oldenburg-Portugiesische D. G. placed three new ves- 
sels in service during the spring and summer of 1923 and a 
fourth vessel is under construction. 


The Hansa Company has built three new 5,600 ton vessels 
for its Indian service. 
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In the co-operative service to eastern Asia the Hamburg- 
American Line and the North German Lloyd, together with the 
British Holt and Ellerman Lines, have already in service, or 
will soon have, in addition to the Weser, the new vessel Lud- 
wigshafen of 6,000 tons; and the sister ships Saarbruecken and 
Coblenz of 9,500 tons each. For the Australian service there 
are the 6,000-ton vessels Aachen and Eberfeld, while in Octo- 
ber the Werra, of 9,475 tons, will sail under the Lloyd flag for 
Cuba. The Erfurt has already started on her maiden voyage to 
Rio de Janeiro and the Sierra Ventana in the La Plata service, 
via New York. Two other vessels of the Sierra type will fol- 
low in the beginning of 1924, 

The North German Lloyd is developing its American service 
on a large scale by the addition of three 14,000-ton oil-burning 
vessels, each carrying first, second, and third class passengers. 
The Munich and Stuttgart have been launched. The Columbus 
was expected to make its first voyage in October. 


FRANKLIN PESSIMISTIC ON SHIPPING 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


P. A. S. Franklin, president of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company, returning from Europe this week, said that 
he could not foresee any improvement in the freight or pas- 
senger business in the immediate future and that the present 
situation was a reflection of the unsettled conditions in the 
Ruhr. 

Despite the depression in ocean transportation, Mr. Frank- 
lin said that the company was ready to do business with the 
Shipping Board at any time in the matter of purchasing the 
President Harding and the President Roosevelt of the United 
States Lines. 

Economy is the keynote of our program and we are util- 
izing every available means to that end,” he said. “Our Pan- 
ama-Pacific business is coming along satisfactorily. We may 
put one more ship in that service later on. We have a new 
ship, the Minnetonka, which will be launched next month and 
will enter the New York-London service of the Atlantic Trans- 
port Line next May. 

“The present immigration regulations should be changed 
so that congestion will not occur during the early days of each 
month. They work an undue hardship on shipping companies, 
immigration officials and immigrants.” ‘ 

Mr. Franklin said that the Homeric of the White Star Line 
was in drydock at Belfast, to be changed to an oil burner, and 
the Olympic, which sailed Saturday, would also go to Belfast 
for her seasonal overhauling, returning to the New York serv- 
ice in the spring. 


DIFFER ON N. Y. PORT PLANS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Differences of opinion between the Pennsylvania and Erie 
railroads on the most acceptable methods of facilitating trans- 
portation between the New York and Jersey shores developed 
at a hearing Wednesday before the Port of New York Authority. 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania, advocated the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Hudson River at 57th street, 
while Frederick D. Underwood, president of the Erie, supported 
the plans for tunnels as the “quickest and most practicable 
method of communication.” 

A-report submitted by Mr. Rea said that a bridge is “an 
absolute necessity” and that its importance for handling freight, 
passenger, mail and express traffic to or from the steam rail- 
roads on the west bank of the Hudson River could not be over- 
estimated. He added that this would give great impetus to 
real estate, industrial and maritime developments that would 
benefit the country as a whole. He said the proper construc- 
tion of tunnels, especially those to be used by motor vehicles, 
is stiH in the experimental stage. 

Mr. Underwood declared that tunnels had passed the ex- 
perimental stage and pointed to the use of this means of con- 
nection on the Pennsylvania system itself at New York. He 
said that tunnels would be cheaper, more efficient and quicker. 

D. L. Turner, consulting engineer for the Transit Commis- 
sion, declared that at least five tunnels would be necessary un- 
der the Hudson in the near future. 

The Russell Sage Foundation submitted a report in oppo- 
sition to the bridge plan. 


U.S. SHIPS IN FOREIGN TRADE 


The United States moved 45.5 per cent of its total water- 
borne foreign trade commerce in vessels of American registry 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of Research of the United States 
Shipping Board, This represents a slight falling off from the 
figures for the calendar year, 1922, when American ships car- 
ried 51 per cent of the total waterborne foreign commerce. 
Measured in terms of long tons of 2,240 pounds, the waterborne 
foreign commerce for the fiscal year reached the total of 93,000,- 
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000 tons, almost exactly divided between imports and exports. 
American ships carried 55 per cent of the total import trade of 
46,151,790 tons and 36 per cent of the total export trade of 46,- 
805,784 tons. Of the total traffic, vessels of the Shipping Board 
carried approximately 11,000,000 tons or 12 per cent of the 
total. Continuing, the bureau said: 


Excluding the commerce moved by Great Lakes’ vessels between 
the United States and Canada, our waterborne foreign trade amounted 
to 79,700,000 tons, of which American ships carried 41.5 per cent, di- 
vided, 51 per cent of imports and 31 per cent of exports, the import 
trade exceeding the export trade by 3,300,000 tons. Of the 33,000,000 
tons moved in American bottoms, 22,000,000 tons moved in privately 
owned vessels and 11.000,000 tons in shipping board vessels. These 
figures, however, include the activities of the tank ship fleet engaged 
in moving petroleum in bulk. If this movement be deducted in order 
to arrive at the movement in general cargo ships, it is found that 
the shipping board moved 9,800,000 tons against 8,300,000 tons trans- 
ported by privately owned American vessels. 

Leaving out the Great Lakes, which are really part of our inland 
waterways, the principal imports for the fiscal year were; petroleum, 
15 000,000 tons; coal, 4,500,000 tons; sugar, 3,500,000) tons; iron ore, 
2,500,000 tons; and lumber and nitrates, 1,000,000 tons each. During 
the same period we exported the following principal commodities: all 
grains, 10,000,000 tons; petroleum and its products, 9,750000 tons; 
lumber, 3,500,000 tons; coal, 3,000.000 tons; flour, 1,500,000 tons; ma- 
chinery and _ steel‘ manufactures, 1,500,000 tons, and cotton and fer- 
tilizers, 1.000,000-tons each. 


It wilt be noted that we imported 4,500,000 tons of coal and 
exported 3,000,000 tons. The former figure is largely due to the move- 
ment during the coal strike in this country in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1922, because of which it was necessary to import great 
quantities of bituminous coal during the fall. Our export movement, 
on the other hand, was caused by the disturbed conditions in the 
coal mining districts of Europe, which caused the continental na- 
tions to buy on this side in greater quantities than would be normal. 

The magnitude of the trade in oils is indicated by the figures which 
show that it forms the basis of more than one-fourth of our total 
movement in foreign trade by water. As the foregoing date of course 
does not take into account our coastwise trades, which support a 
very considerable fleet and which are reserved to American flag 


vessels by statute this, of course, leaves out th iti 
of oil moved in the intercoastal trade. va a 


MERCHANT MARINE PLANS 


A spokesman for the President said at the White House 
November 30 that Chairman Farley of the Shipping Board had 
submitted some reports to the President on the merchant marine 
situation, but that the President could not say what was in 
them because he had not had time to look at them. It was 
said the President and the chairman had a general discussion 


as to carrying on the business of the board as now provided 
by the Jones merchant marine act. 


WOULD HAVE NAVY RUN SHIPS 


Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, said this week he would 
introduce a bill providing for the appointment of an assistant 
secretary of the navy who would have vested in him all power 
now conferred on the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and who would operate the merchant fleet. Pro- 
visions would be made for the personel of the merchant ships 
becoming members of the naval reserve. In time of war the 
merchant ships would become an auxiliary of the navy. Sena- 
tor Walsh said he believed the merchant fleet could be operated 
more effectively by one man that by a board of seven members. 


BOARD SELLS VESSELS 


The Shipping Board has sold the Yucca, an ex-enemy cargo 
vessel of 4,360 deadweight tons, to the Equity Steamship Com- 
pany of New York. The Yucca is one of the obsolete vessels 
offered for sale by the board. 

The Shipping Board this week sold the Polias, a concrete 
vessel of 3,500 deadweight tons that was wrecked off the coast 
of Maine at Gilley Ledge, to R. O. Elliott, of Thomaston, Me., 
for $210. Bids on twelve other obsolete vessels were rejected 
because offers were not acceptable. 


SHIP ASSIGNMENTS 


The Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation has as- 
signed the Anna E. Morse, of 9,400 deadweight tons, to the 
Columbia Pacific Shipping Company of Portland, Oreg., for 
their far east service, and the West Himrod, of 8,368 deadweight 
tons, to the Admiral Oriental Line, of Seattle, for their far east 
general cargo service. 


NEW AROUND-THE-WORLD SERVICE 


The inauguration of an “around-the-world” freight ‘and pas- 
senger service, in which a fleet of seven President type vessels 
will furnish a fortnightly westerly sailing, has been announced 
to begin early next year by the Robert Dollar Company. The 
initial sailings will be the President Harrison from San Fran- 
cisco on January 7, and the President Adams from New York 
on February 7. Thereafter one of the boats, all of which are 
identical, will sail every fourteen days. The entire round trip 
will take 112 days and passengers are accorded stop over priv- 
ileges at all points. The 22 ports of call are as follows: 


New York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, 
Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, Bos- 
ton, and New York. 
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RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
After calling the nineteenth convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress to order, December 5, John H. 
Small, president, delivered an address in which he said “we 
have reached ‘that period where those who advocate increased 
facilities of water transportation must seek coordination with 
the highways and with the railways.” 
Mr. Small said the railroads should be privately owned and 


‘operated and have revenues sufficient to pay expenses, meet 


fixed charges and provide a fair dividend to investors in rail- 
road securities. As to waterways, he said the country had 
been backward in their development and that the problem for 
the Rivers and Harbors Congress and its allied organizations 
was te devise ways and means and, if necessary, additional 
legislation to the end that the waterways would be utilized in 
larger degree and serve more effectively the shippers of the 
country. 

Discussing coordination of rail and water facilities, Mr. 
Small asserted that the Commission had not measured up to 
its duty and responsibilities in discharging the transportation 
act. Continuing, he said, in part: 


Why? It is a question, but rumor has it that they have been 
actuated in some if not a large degree by the proposition that such 


‘a proper rating between boat lines and rail lines will unduly depiete 


the revenues of the railroads with which co-ordination is sought. And 
that their primary duty is to protect the revenues of the railroads. 
The primary duty of the Interstate Commerce Commission represent- 
ing the people of the United tSates is not to protect any rail line 
or any boat line but to protect and conserve the interests of the 
American public. 

And the query which I present is that when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are presented with a request for interchange of 
traffic and for the establishment of joint and proportional rate be- 
tween a certain boat line and the railroads with which it connects, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission should only consider the 
rights of the shipper in the promotion of the industrial and com- 
marcial welfare of the country. And it is the duty of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, it is the duty of other waterway or- 
ganizations, it is the primary duty of all intelligent citizens partic- 
ularly that large group of shippers, to insist that their mead of 
simple justice shall be accorded to that instrumentality of transpor- 
tation equal in all respects, entitled to a parity of opportunity, the 
waterways of the United States. 


Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana, said that for years he had 
believed that “we could not derive proper success for the trans- 
portation system of America unless we obtained friendly co- 
operation between the railways, the highways and waterways of 
this great country.” He discussed the Panama Canal and its 
operation, and the remarkable showing made by the canal in 
the last year. He said he was one member of the Senate ready 
to vote to make the canal free ag soon as it paid for itself. Con- 
tinuing, he said, in part: 


The railroads of this country engaged in trans-continental busi- 
ness have found the Panama Canal a very serious menace, a very 
serious interference to their business. It is practically impossible 
for trans-continental railroads to compete with the Panama Canal. 
It is extremely difficult for my people in the great interior of this 
country and along the great lakes to compete with the business of 
the Gulf Coast and the Atlantic Coast and the Pacific Coast because 
of the marvelously cheap rates through the Panama Canal. I am not 
going to try to solve all of that for you today. I could not if I were 
to try. It is too difficult for me. But I am suggesting something 
and wish you to work out. Now one thing in my judgment which 
would help marvelously, would be to connect the Great Lakes with 


the Mississippi River by a canal from Chicago to the Desplaines, to - 


the Illinois and to improve every deserving, worthy water course in 
the whole Mississippi Valley between 13,000 and 14,000 miles, fairly 
susceptible of improvement, to improve them I say, and to use them, 
so that that great interior section may get the same benefits of cheap, 
quick water transportation up to the Great Lakes, through the Great 
Lakes and the Erie Canal to New York, through the completed 30- 
foot waterway down the St. Lawrence. That may tread on some 
toes but it is coming. Through the completed canal between Chi- 
cago and the Mississippi and down the Ohio, up the Mississippi to 
Minneapolis, up the Missouri to Omaha, improving the Tennessee and 
the Cumberland, the Arkansas, the Yazoo, the Red, all of those great 
rivers, improving them all wisely and well, and when they are im- 
Proved, my friends, using all of them and carrying them to that city 
destined to be the greatest port in America, the city of New Orleans. 


H. B. Cummins, assistant traffic manager of the Galveston 
Commercial Association, spoke on Galveston’s views on co- 
ordination of rail and water routes. He said Galveston held no 
brief for the railroad but that it did insist on a square deal for 
all carriers irrespective of their method of carriage. He said 
he wished to explain Galveston’s position in the matter of joint 
toute and rate arrangements between railroads operating west 


of the Mississippi and the Mississippi river barge line. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 


1. We believe that there should be through joini routes and 
tates on traffic handled partly by rail and partly by water through 
patural gateways or interchange points. It does not necessarily fol- 
rtd of course, that the barge line should be a participant in every 
ti rough joint route in which a rail line paralleling the river is a par- 
Icipant because many of these routes are extravagantly circuitous 
pnd are not the rate-making routes. If, however, it is found proper 
ee circuitous rail routes to meet the competition of the rate- 
i ing routes the barge line should and does have the same privi- 
€e. But, the route comprised in part by the barge line should not 
oe the privilege nor the power to make preferential rates unless 


€ Cost of the whole service is lower than the cost obtaining via the 
tate-making route. 


. 
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2. Preferential rates should be based: on actual economies and 


not on natural disabilities such as slow, break-bulk and irregular 
services. 


Where areas of production or consumption or ports have been 
grouped or equalized as a result of legitimate carrier competition 
such arrangements should not be disturbed by preferential rates via 


a given route except upon a positive showing that economies of op- 
eration justify such disturbances. 


Right here I want to give you an illustration of what traffic men 
call port equalization and explain to you what the plaintiff in the 
barge lines cases attempted to accomplish. Dallas, Texas, is an im- 
portant origin of export cotton. Galveston, Texas, and New Orleans, 
La., are competitive seaports. Competing rail routes lead from Dal- 
las to both Galveston and New Orleans. In round figures the dis- 
tance to Galveston is 300 miles and to New Orleans 500 miles, and 
other transportation conditions are generally conceded to he similar. 
As a result of railroad and port competition the Galveston export 
rate is extneded to New Orleans, thus we have port parity or equality 
in the matter of export rates on cotton from Dallas, Texas. The rail 
route operating through north Louisiana and Vicksburg, Miss., par- 
ticipates in the equalized rate te New Orleans notwithstanding the 
fact that the mileage through Vicksburg is somewhat greater than 
the direct mileage and the further fact that the mileage to Vicks- 


burg proper is in excess of the direct mileage to Galveston, the so- 
called key port. 


Undoubtedly the rate makers of the barge line were aware of 
this peculiar yet common system of rate construction; however, it 
did not deter them in their efforts to justify a preferential rate on 
cotton from Dallas to New Orleans via rail carriers to Vicksburg 
thence barge line. The differential that the barge traffic men wanted 
to employ in making their rate was 8 cents per cwt. or approx- 
imately 40 cents oe bale less than the Galveston rate. 

You can readily appreciate the predicament that Galveston would 
find herself in should we assent to such a ridiculous scheme of rate 
making. Naturally we opposed it and shall continue to oppose it. 


Such a system of rate making runs counter to every principle of 
economics. * * * 


In conclusion permit me to say that as inland waterway sup- 
porters we should not let our optimism and enthusiasm smother our 
sense of justice and fair play. It is not a foregone conclusion that 
because freight can be transported by river between Memphis and 
New Orleans cheaper than by rail that the same saving in operat- 
ing ccsts would be effected on all traffic routed so as to pass over 
this stretch of river. If freight can be hauled by the Santa F@ Rail- 
road from Kansas City to Chicago cheaper than by any other route 
it does not follow that freight moving from Texarkana, Texas, to 
Chicago should be hauled several hundred miles out of direct line 


of transit in order to let it pass over Santa Fe rails from Kansas 
City to Chicago. 


In my opinion the inherent vice of barge line proposals that have 
come under observation is the proposition to apply a fixed differential 
on all traffic passing over a given stretch of river regardless of the 
length of the combined river and rail haul. Such a system of rate 
making would do violence to many shippers, localities and compet- 
ing routes, and if carried out to its logical conclusion would make 
more enemies than friends for inland waterways. 


e all know that in the end justice must prevail and we must 


therefore strive to promote the square deal in all transportation 
matters. 


Representative Newton, of Missouri, said the country was 
interested in a system of transportation at the cheapest price 
obtainable and that that ought to be the basis on which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission moved. He discussed the 
operation of the Mississippi barge line and savings to shippers 
over that route. He said he voted for the transportation act 
and was for the railroads—desired to see them develop—that 
they should ‘te let alone—that the Esch-Cummins act would re- 
main on the books “unless destroyed by the railroads themselves 
by the fixed rates they are making all over this country.” 

“We ought not to run out a campaign to destroy the rail- 
roads, but the railroads ought to be fair with the waterways 
and the watefways ought to be given a chance to live and the 
waterway projects of this country upon which millions of dol- 
lars have been expended ought to be completed,” said he. 


Addressing the convention on the subject of Pittsburgh’s 
three rivers and their connection with Lake Erie by canal, 
William H. Stevenson, president of the Lake Erie and Ohio 
River Canal Board of Pennsylvania, said it had been estimated 
that because of a lack of proper transportation facilities the peo- 
ple of the United States had lost or paid out unnecessarily 
$20,000,000,000 in the last five years. That loss or unnecessary 
payment was due, he said, to the decrease in output of the in- 
dustries, by the accumulation at points of production of supplies 
and the scarcity at points of consumption to which the accumu- 
lated supplies could not be transported. 


Answering his own question he said that condition of affairs 
could be remedied by the use of transportation by water. He 
admitted the railroads, in the last six months, had greatly in- 
creased their service. He said, however, the railroad men them- 
selves recognized the great value of improved rivers and canals 
as auxiliaries of the other methods of transportation. He told 
about the increase of transportation on the Ohio and Monon- 
gahela rivers to show that the expenditures of the government 
had been justified. He said the construction of proper locks 
and dams in the upper reaches of the Monongahela would open 
up large coal territory, with coal enough to supply the country 
for a century, or that section for several centuries. 

The saving in, freight by reason of barge shipment down 
the Ohio by steel manufacturers has been about $4 per ton to 
St. Louis and $6 per ton to New Orleans, the speaker said. 
His idea was that with the Ohio and its tributaries properly im- 
proved that stream would exceed, in tonnage carrying, the 
German Rhine, which, before the war, he said, carried more 
than 50,000,000 tons per annum. 

Garner S. Williams, Ann Arbor, consulting engineer, and 
Col. Robert Isham Randolph, engineer, of Chicago, discussed the 
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controversies caused by the Chicago drainage canal, especially 
the charges based on the fact that the level of the great lakes 
was lowered by the opening of that canal and the allegation that 
water was being taken in defiance of law and treaty. Mr. Wil- 
liams called attention to the fact that the level of the lakes 
was reduced by the deepening of the connecting waterways 
long before the drainage canal was built, but that no one ob- 
jected, or at least did not make a great fight about that fact, be- 
cause of the benefit to the lake navigation, taken as a whole. 
The level of Michigan-Huron was decreased nearly a foot and a 
half and of Lake Erie nine inches by the construction of the 
20-foot channel through the connecting waters, but no outcry 
was raised, he said, although the water in Milwaukee harbor 
dropped fifteen niches. Nobody worried about the lowering of 
the level due to the Chicago diversion “until it was discovered 
that the rates for electrical current established by the Sanitary 
District threatened the profits of the public service corporations 
supplying electricity to the inhabitants of Chicago and vicinity.” 

Colonei Randolph reviewed the matter from the geological, 
historical, engineering and public interest points of view, all in 
support of what has been done and what it is proposed to do, 
especially in view of the fact that there was a route of com- 
merce from Chicago to the Mississippi river at certain stages 
of water along the line of the canal long before there were any 
of the other developments affected by the drairfage canal project. 

Roy S. Smith, executive manager of the Albany Chamber of 
Commerce, presented the Hudson deepening as an opportunity 
for the nation to realize upon one of its great assets, in that it 
would enable qgcean going vessels to proceed to the head of navi- 
gation on that stream. 

A similar address, presenting the Los Angeles harbor project 
as a national and not merely a California gateway project, was 
delivered by J. D. Fredericks, former president of the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce. 


Roy Miller, of Corpus Christi, Tex., substituting for C. S. E. 
Holland, president of the Intracoastal Canal Association, spoke 
of the work that had been done or was contemplated on the 
project to have the coast cities along the south Atlantic and 
gulf linked together by means of canals through and between the 
indentations from the ocean and gulf. 


Christopher E. Sherman, professor of civil engineering, Ohio 
State University, spoke on the project to connect the Ohio with 
Lake Erie by means of a canal from Cincinnati to Toledo. The 
late President Harding, he said, was interested in. that project. 

Representative N. L. Strong, of Kittanning, Pa., spoke of 
the Allegheny river route from the Ohio to Lake Erie. The 
route he suggested was the easternmost of those proposed and 
he said he hoped to convince his hearers the most suitable. 


The other side of the controversy caused by the Chicago 
drainage canal was presented by William George Bruce, presi- 
dent of the Great Lakes Harbor Association. He said. the 
question was whether one section of the country,might resort 
to an. excessive use of one of the great gifts of nature to the 
detriment of another section, whether one unit of population 
with large profit to itself might utilize the water of the great 
lakes in such colossal quantities as to injure commerce of a 
wide area and finally whether in so doing a single community 
should be permitted to defy the laws of the United States. He 
said that the lowering of the level of the lakes caused an annual 
loss of $3,000,000 to the 600 vessels composing the United States 
and Canadian merchant fleets on the lakes. 


C. Alfred Maguire, mayor of Toronto, Canada, also spoke 
against the drainage project as operated for the making of 
electricity in Chicago, and said that the original project of 
sewage disposal could have been carried out without the diver- 
sion of the great volume of water which, he said, had damaged 
the commerce of the lake ports. 

Arguments in behalf of the improvement of the Passaic river 
were presented by Edward B. Lyman, director of the Passaic 
River Improvement Association. 

Representative W. J. Driver of Osceola, Ark., spoke about 
the value of levees to navigation. 

P. H. W. Ross also spoke of improvements at the port of 
Newark, N. J., as a national asset; John F, Lent of Pittsburgh 
on the operation of barges from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, 
taking the view that Congress should make appropriations for 
the continuance of service by the government barge line. 


MAILS TO LABRADOR 


Paul Henderson, second assistant postmaster general, has 
issued the following with respect to regular and parcel post 
mails to Labrador: 


This office is in receipt of information that all classes of. mail 
for the southern part of Labrador known. as the Straits ports (Strait 
of Belle Isle) can be delivered up to the close of navigation, about 
the middle of December. In some instances, owing to weather condi- 
tions, the period of navigation extends later into the year, while in 
other instances it is suspended earlier. In either case a parcel 
received too late to be delivered at destination is held in Newfound- 
land until the opening of navigation the following spring. 

The above modifies the items ‘“‘Newfoundland” appearing on pages 
152 and 210 of the annual Postal Guide for 1923, and the item “Labra- 
dor” appearing on page 206 of the same Guide. 
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NEW YORK PIER CASE 


Hearings on the so-called New York pier case, involving 
the Southern Pacific’s Sunset-Gulf route rates to Pacific and 
Western destinations was opened at Chicago December 1 before 
Examiners Stiles and Hillyer. The proceedings consist of I. ¢ 
S. No. 1930, the protest on which was filed by the Santa Fe, the 
Missouri Pacific, the Chicago Association of Commerce, with 
other Mid-Western associations, and a formal complaint (Docket 
No. 15343), filed by the Chicago.Association of Commerce, which 
attacks those rates which the Southern Pacific has in effect 
now and which grew out of I. & S. 1511 and became effective in 
September, 1922. 

Representatives of the protestants and complainants stated 
at the beginning of the hearing that they took the position that 
the Commission erred in permitting the establishment.-of this 
scheme of rates and that conditions had changed since the last 
hearing on this matter. A determined effort was made by them 
at the beginning to have the old ;case reopened and the record 
made a part of the present hearing. The ruling of Examiner 
Stiles, however, was to the effect that he had no power to reopen 
the old case but that the protestants and complainants might 
introduce the old record in their evidence. 

By mutual agreement, the regular order of procedure, which 
required the Southern Pacific to justify the proposed rates 
first, was set aside in order to permit Robert N. Collyer, chair. 
man of the Trunk Line Association, to take the stand and state 
his position. He said that, lest silence on the part of the Trunk 
Lines be taken as an indication of a chance of view, he desired 
to reiterate that the Trunk Lines felt that they should be per. 
mitted a parity with the Southern Pacific in making rates to 
the destination territory involved, which includes the majority 
of points on the lines of the Southern Pacific in Pacific territory. 
He said the Trunk Lines took no position as to what the level 
of the rates should be, but that they did insist that they should 
be allowed to meet such water competition by putting into effect 
a competitive system of rates from El] Paso west. 

He said they did not raise the question as to whether the 
rates were on the Chicago level or not. In answer to a ques 
tion as to the status of the competition of the Panama Canal, he 
said he thought, perhaps, it was a little less severe at present 
and that the attitude of the trans-continental carriers should 
stiffen accordingly. The September, 1922, adjustment, which per- 
mitted the low rates on the Sunset-Gulf route, he said, placed 
the rail carriers at New York at a disadvantage, which, he 
indicated, they would like to meet by fourth section relief so 
that the intermediate territory would not be disturbed. 

With the close of Mr. Collyer’s testimony, the Southern 
Pacific took up the presentation of its case, placing F. H. Plaisted, 
assistant director of traffic, on the stand. His testimony the 
first day embraced a general outline of the history of the situa 
tion, a statement of the position in general of his line with 
regard to the New York rates and the competition of the canal, 
and the introduction of twenty-five exhibits which accompanied 
his testimony. 

The exhibits embraced a statistical study of the trafic 
through the canal to the western ports and the traffic that had 
moved over the Southern Pacific’s route under these rates. The 
position of the carrier in seeking this adjustment, he said, 
revolved around competition with the traffic that had gone over 
to water movement through the canal. He insisted that the 
Southern Pacific was not seeking an advantage in competition 
over the all-rail carriers from New York, but that it was “on 
the firing line” in seeking, by the establishment of the pier rates, 
to meet the competition of the canal. He said the Southem 
Pacific had been and was ready and. willing to join the other 
transcontinental carriers in rate adjustments on the all-ail 
traffic, but that the Sunset-Gulf route was a rail and wate 
route and wanted permission to meet the competition of the canal 
and not a differential over the other rail carriers. 

He said the Sunset-Gulf route was in position to offer com 
petition to the canal because it was a lower cost route and 
the canal was the rate-making line. He pointed out that the 
Sunset-Gulf route, being a water and rail route, was restricted 
as to what commodities could be handled, in comparison with 
the rail lines. Perishable commodities, certain types of cor 
tainers and handling, articles susceptible to the heat of the 
ship’s hold, articles that would mot stand soiling and handlins 
he said, were the natural business of the all-rail lines and the 
Sunset-Gulf route could not compete in such traffic, because it 
was a ship line. Other disadvantages were cited to show that 
the water carrier was at a disadvantage in getting traffic whet 
compared with the rail lines, 


He said the route of the Sunset-Gulf line was exactly half 
water and “half’rail, the distance-from New York to Galvest0 
being 2160 miflés, while the distance from -Galveston to S# 
Francisco was the same. The rates applied, he said, had not 
been an arbitrary choice of. the Group “D” or Chicago, tral 
continental rates. They had been made, he said, by taking 
veston as a Group “F”’ point and using the rates authorized bY 
the Commission in the trans-continental tariffs. To these rate 
in order to reach New York, had been added an amount 
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:|| THE PORT OF HOUSTON 


it The Distributing and Export Center of the South 


ect The Port of Houston continues to grow—the statistics below speak for themselves: 
e in October, 1923, one hundred forty-five arrivals and departures. 

sted Compared with one hundred and eight arrivals and departures in October, 1922. 
that An increase of 34% over October, 1922, is it not? 

pe During October, 1923, the Port handled 292,492 tons of freight. 

hem Compared with 225,260 tons of freight handled in October, 1922. 

ee The above figures show an increase of 30% over October, 1922, do they not? 


For the first ten months of 1928 there were 1,090 arrivals and departures, handling 2,337,171 tons 


right of freight. 

















hich Compared with 847 arrivals and departures for the same period of 1922, handling 1,463,999 tons 
rates of freight and 511 arrivals and departures for the same period of 1921, handling 1,028,631 
pres tons of freight. 
sta , . ‘. ‘ 
runk The above figures an increase in arrivals and departures in 1923 of 29% over 1922 and 113% 
sired over 1921. 
i Now, let’s compare the tonnage: 
jority The tonnage for the first ten months of 1923 shows an increase of 60% over the same period 
} p 
= of 1922 and 127% over 1921. 
Vv ‘ . ‘ 
hould Why has the tonnage through this Port continued to increase? 
effect Because Houston has the location and railroads and gives the service. 
o Why not investigate? 
| ~~? Write for copy of “Port Houston Booklet” and it will explain in detail. 
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t . 4 Interior view showing main conveyor delivering cargo direct from ships holds to portable conveyors for final storage in warehouse. 
a Direct from ship’s holds to warehouse, by means of electric conveyors, with one handling:—No trucking, switching or draying. 
; an it Warehouse,—Re-inforced concrete and steel,—equipped with automatic sprinkler,—insurance 12c per hundred dollars per annum. 
es Exceptionally dry, well ventilated and lighted. Free from vermin,—rats,—clean and sanitary. 
how ~o Floor level,—35 feet above mean low tide. 
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compensate for the water haul from New York, which had been 
calculated on a basis of equating the water distance on the 
usual three to one mileage basis. 

In touching on the matter of the competition of the canal, 
which the Sunset-Gulf route was seeking to meet, he said the 
first nine months of this year, when compared with the same 
period last year, showed that the tonnage handled via the canal 
had increased 64 per cent and the number of sailings had grown 
32 per cent. At present, his exhibits showed, there were eight 
and one-third sailings a week from New York to the Pacific 
Coast. He cited, by comparison, the statements of the. Com- 
mission to the effect that there had been but three sailings a 
week in 1915. He also cited decisions of the Commission in 
which it had been stated that the canal was the rate-making line. 

Continuing his direct testimony, on the second day of the 
hearing, F. H. Plaistead further expanded the deductions from 
his exhibits to show that the Southern Pacific’s Sunset-Gulf route 
was primarily in competition with the canal rather than with 
the rail carriers. He insisted that the rail lines were making 
no attempt to take the business at the ports, but had definitely 
abandoned it to the canal. He said that the Southern Pacific 
was the only line trying to get this business away from the 
canal and that in the future they proposed to ask for fourth 
section relief which would permit them to make port-to-port 
rates over the Sunset-Gulf route which would meet the canal 
rates. 

He testified at length that the present service was com- 
parable to the service of the rail carriers from group D points, 
both in point of equated mileage and in service rendered. He 
said that the ton-mile earnings on the Sunset-Gulf route, using 
the group D rates, were higher than the ton-mile earnings over 
the all rail routes from group D points using the same rates. 
He said that the Southern Pacific could make a rate lower than 
group D, but that they had no desire to disturb the interme- 
diate territory by so doing. He said that the operation costs 
on the Sunset-Gulf route were lower this year than last, due to 
decreased labor and material costs. 


Touching on the volume of business which moved over this 
water and rail route, under rates which the Commission had 
permitted to go into effect, he said that it was so small that 
the whole year’s business would not make a full cargo for one 
of the small steamers, He then took up a history of the busi- 
ness stating that as much as 25 per cent of the traffic had 
moved over this route before the war and outlining how the 
operation of federal control had re-established the group A 
rates on this line as one of the necessities of war conditions 
and Atlantic port congestion. Since the end of federal control 
and with the return of canal competition which had been re- 
duced during that period, he said, the Southern Pacific had tried 
to re-establish the traffic for which they had purchased the boat 
line but they had always.been prevented by the opposition of 
other lines, principally the Santa Fe. 


Mr. Plaistead attacked the Santa Fe’s attitude in this case 
with great vigor, declaring that line to be insincere and op- 
posed, for some unknown reason, to the re-establishment of the 
traffic and the building up of competition with the canal by the 
development of the route’s business. He said that the oppo- 
sition by suspension proceedings during the past two years had 
prevented the Southern Pacific from putting in the rates which 
they were able to put in and which were needed to stop the 
drift of traffic to the canal. He said that the center of all the 
opposition was the Santa Fe, and that the opposition of midwest 
interests had been brought in by “Santa Fe propaganda.” 

At the conclusion of his testimony, he summarized the 
Southern Pacific’s case into ten reasons, testifying in part as 
follows: 


The following, oeaan | others, are the reasons which we think 
justify the rates proposed by us, which are no higher and no lower 
than from group D, to be applied from New York piers to California 
terminals and intermediate points on water competitive traffic. 

The equated distance from New York piers to Galveston via 
the Southern Pacific water line, 720 miles, is fairly comparable with 
the average rail service performed from points of origin other than 
New York piers taking group D rates to the Missouri River (Group F). 

2. The equated distance from New York piers to Galveston, 720 
miles, clearly approximates the additional service performed to the 
Missouri River by lines from Alabama and Tennessee points from 
which group D rates apply on certain commodities to points in 
California. 

3. The equated distance from New York piers to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles via Southern Pacific water and rail line via Gal- 
veston is comparable with the service performed via ll rail routes 
from group D to these California points. 

Measured by the local] rates in effect from New York piers to 
Galveston, on moving traffic, compared with the local rates from 
group D points to the Missouri River, the same spread of rates is 
used, between New York piers and Galveston, in making through 
rates from New York piers to California points via the water and 
rail route of the Southern Pacific via Galveston as was adopted from 
group D points to the Missouri River in making group D rates to 
California, is fair and reasonable. ; . 

5. The proposed rates from New York piers via Sunset Gulf 
Route through Galveston will yield the Southern Pacific higher ton- 
mile earnings than would be obtained out of group A rates estab- 
lished, or proposed to be established, on the same traffic, via the 
all-rail routes on which the respondents participate. 

6. The divisions which the Southern Pacific rail lines would earn 
out of group D rates from New York piers via Galveston to Cali- 
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fornia exceed the divisions which the Southern Pacific rai] lines would 

earn west of Corsicana, Tex., involving a rai] haul 15 miles longer 
than from Galveston, out of the group A rates published, or proposed 
to be published, from New York on the same traffic if moved via 
all-rail route through Corsicana. 


7. Proposed rates from New York piers to California terminals 
and intermediate points will take some traffic to interior California 
territory as against the canal route under current canal rates. 

. None of the rates are unduly low. It should be further said 
that two of the rates under suspension which are lower than $1, 
namely, on wheat and buckwheat, item 745D, and on flour, item 
760E, are rates which are not published via the all-rail routes ex- 
cept from group D and west, and no objection to the carrying of 
such rates from New York piers has ever before been made, and it’ 
is not known how these two rates came to be suspended. We 
believe it was simply an error. 


9. The Southern Pacific, through its comparable service from 
New York piers to California terminals and intermediate points, feels 
justified in carrying rates as low as may be established from group 
D territory to western destinations, but does not propose lower rates 
than from group D, because intermediate destinations are involved. 
The reasoning is that the Southern Pacific desires to go as far as it 
can toward meeting water competition without fourth section relief 
and without giving any cause for criticism or a charge of creating 
discriminations against other points of origin, and it feels that by the 
establishment of rates no lower than from group D that it com- 
pletely. avoids a basis for such charge. 


10. Canal competition has tremendously increased since the last 
hearing and continues to increase. 


Mr, Plaisted’s direct testimony was concluded late in the 
second day, and the order of procedure was again altered to 
allow Herman Mueller, traffic director for the St. Paul Associa- 
tion, to take the stand in support of the protestants. He reit- 
erated the stand which he had taken at the previous hearing 
and stated that the broadening of this reduced rate under the 
proposed scheme would bring about a grave danger to manu- 
facturers in the Twin Cities. It would, he said, deprive them of 
their geographical location by the reduction of the spread be- 
tween them and New York to as little as five cents in some 
cases. He pointed out that present spreads, where not affected 
by these rates, was only 25 to 50 cents per hundred in compar- 
ison with an 80 cent fourth class rate between New York and St. 
Paul, Moreover, he said, the proposals of the other lines, to 
meet the rates of the Southern Pacific from the eastern ports 
such as the recent applications of the Santa Fe, which extended 
the Eastern points of origin to Baltimore and Philadelphia and 
extended the points of destination to interior points, would 
bring this low rate and reduced spread westward from the orig- 
inal California ports back into Colorado common points and so 
rob the twin cities of markets to which their geographical posi- 
tion entitled them. He said that these proposals threatened to 
bring the destination territory of these reduced rates back to a 
line from El Paso or Galveston, Fort Worth, Pueblo and Salt 
Lake, and that there seemed imminent danger of its extension 
further North as the blanket spread. 


He said that he believed the Commission did not give full 
consideration to all these points when it allowed the rates to 
go into effect. Such rates, he said, gave the New York shipper 
the benefit of the 2,160 mile water haul, New York to Galveston, 
practically for nothing. He also pointed out that the basis 
which the Southern Pacific used in figuring equated mileages of 
three water miles to one rail mile was too high and that such a 
high figure had never been used on the Great Lakes in making 
adjustments with water rates. He reaffirmed that unless the 
Twin Cities could get fourth section relief to the Pacific desti- 
nations those markets would be practically closed to them by 
the application of such rates and that the loss of great markets 
in the intermediate territory seemed certain if the rate struc 
ture was allowed to continue its expansion. 


Cross-examination of F. H. Plaisted occupied the greater 
part of the third day’s hearing of the New York Pier case 
before Examiner Stiles. The cross-examination proceeded 
slowly but with vigor, all points being bitterly contested by 
both sides, with all angles of the case being explored as far 
as possible. The first clash of the day came when Luther 
Walter, as attorney for the Chicago Shippers’ Conference Ass0- 
ciation, asked that the Southern Pacific submit a statement of 
the financial results of the operation- of the Sunset Gulf route 
and of the Southern Pacific system as a whole. Representa 
tives of the Southern Pacific agreed to make public the figures 
for the Morgan line and to submit them within ten days. 


Mr. Plaisted was questioned as to the possibility of his 
line’s broadening the origin territory beyond the port of NeW 
York and said the service might be extended to Baltimore. 
“We are in this business to stay,” he said, “and if we have to 
go to Baltimore to get the business we will do it.” He pointed 
out that the decision of the Commission gave them this right 
the event they found need to use it. 


Mr. Walter inquired into the Southern Pacific’s intentions 
with regard to the establishment of L. C. L, rates on this water 
and-rail traffic. After considerable legal jockeying and object: 
ing, Mr, Plaisted stated that, so far as he knew, the policy 
of the Southern Pacific, like that of most other carriers, was 
for the elimination of L. C. L. commodity rates rather than for 
their extension. He said that, so far as he knew, there was 
no intention to publish such rates at present. It was als0 
brought out, a little later, that the basis of division of revenué 
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on the Sunset-Gulf route was, 35 per cent for the Morgan Iine 
and 65 per cent for the rail line. 

Mr. Walter opened a line of questioning indicating that he 
intended later to stress the point that the Commission, in the 
Central PacificSouthern Pacific merger, had ordered that the 
Southern Pacific should not maintain a lower rate via El Paso 
than it maintained via Ogden. He pointed out that this, in 
effect, was what the Southern Pacific did in the New York 
pier rates, and asked if consideration had been given to that 
problem in the construction of the rate. Mr. Plaisted said he 
did not know. 

In the course of the testimony Mr. Plaisted introduced 
figures showing that a study of the traffic moving all-rail from 
New York to Pacific destinations had shown that for six alter- 
nating months of the last year only about 1,300 tons of such 
freight had moved in carloads. This was in substantiation of 
his contention that the rail carriers had practically abandoned 
the Atlantic port transcontinental traffic to the canal lines. 

The cross-examination was interrupted several times to 
permit other testimony to be introduced from men who could 
not await their turns. W. W. Connell was put on the stand 
by the Southern Pacific. He represented the New York Board 
of Trade, the Queensborough Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. His testimony was to the 
effect that New York shippers believed that, when the water 
distance to Galveston was equated on a basis of three to one, 
they were entitled over this route to be placed on a parity with 
group D. 

H. P. Kettron, assistant manager for the Illinois Electric 
Porcelain Company, said the New York pier rates and their 
probable further extension would work a serious hardship on 
his company near Chicago, which was in competition with 
manufacturers near New York who would have advantage of 
the low rates te the Pacific. territory. 

H. D. Pixley, traffic manager for the Carson, Pirie, Scott 
Company of Chicago, and also speaking for the Marshall Field 
Company of Chicago, both large wholesalers and department 
stores, said the proposed rates would “dry up mid-west pro- 
duction.” He said the only business that might not be di- 
verted to the water routes would be that on which the expedited 
all-rail service was essential. ~He said they preferred to ship 
from Chicago rather than arrange for shipment from eastern 
points, as the low rates had made necessary, provided a suit- 
able rate adjustment wag in effect to the Pacific. 


He said that recently the canal competition had shown a 
slight decrease. He said there were almost no shipments in 
carloads from Chicago to Pacific terminals all-rail and that 
they were moving goods from eastern mills via New York and 
the Panama Canal in L. C. L, lots at carlot rates. 


A climax in the hearing of the New York pier rate case was 
reached on the morning of the fourth day, when, by an adroit 
manipulation of cross-examination, James L. Coleman, who was 
directing the case for the Santa Fe, managed to get before 
Mr. Plaisted, of the Southern Pacific, a compromise proposition 
which offered the Sunset-Gulf route the co-operation of the 
Santa Fe in an attempt to get fourth section permission for 
establishment of canal rates via the Gulf rail routes between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific ports in return for the abandon- 
ment by the Southern Pacific of its establishment of group D 
rates to the intermediate territory. 


The Santa Fe proposition had the indorsement of mid- 
west shippers. 


The question asked of Mr, Plaisted by Mr. Coleman was 
whether or not, provided the Santa Fe agreed to join the 
Southern Pacific in asking fourth section relief for the estab- 
lishment of canal rates, port to port, via the Gulf rail lines, 
the Southern Pacific would agree to a withdrawal of the group 
D basis application of rates in the intermediate territory. 

Mr. Coleman declared that this was the meat of the whole 
situation, that the Santa Fe was thus willing to lay all the 
cards on the table and bring this long-drawn-out fight between 
the two carriers to a settlement. The question was objected 
to by Mr. Bell, of the Southern Pacific, whereupon Mr. Cole- 
man urged a recess to enable the Southern Pacific to formulate 
its answer. : 

Following the conference of Southern Pacific representa- 
tives at the recess, Examiner Stiles ruled that, being a question 
of future policy, the Southern Pacific might answer or not as 
it wished, and Mr. Bell continued his objection to giving an 
answer. 

Luther Walter, for the Chicago shippers, and Robert Hula, 
for the Chicago Association of Commerce, indicated that the 
proposed compromise would be welcome. 

The cross-examination of Mr, Plaisted continued through- 
out most of the fourth day, with many attempts to bring out 
the financial and tonnage results of.the operation of the Sunset- 
Gulf route. 

Late in the day George C. Lucas, traffic manager for the 
National Publishers’ Association, took -the stand in support of 
the Southern Pacific. He said that in the last few years a 
large carlot movement of periodicals had been built up via the 
Canal from New York to Pacific ports. He stressed the de- 
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sirability of the Sunset-Gulf route with the proposed rates as 
Canal competition. 

The main case for mid-west shippers in opposition to the 
Sunset-Gulf route rates from New York piers to Pacific des- 
tinations was put into the record in the testimony of Robert 
Hula, assistant director of traffic for the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, the fifth day of the hearing. Mr. Hula said he 
represented numerous Chicago and mid-west commercial organ- 
izations whose membership totaled some 4,000 firms manufac- 
turing, selling, or distributing various commodities, many of 
whom were feeling the competition of the East under the 
present and proposed adjustment, 


He traced the history of the development of this scheme 
of rates and called attention to another protest which his group 
of shippers had made against the proposals of the Mallory 
Lines, Morgan Lines and Southern Steamship Company 
which broadened the origin points to include Philadelphia and 
the destination points to include destinations on the Santa Fe, 
Great Western, D. & R. G. and Western Pacific, so that the 
blanket included the states of New Mexico, California, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada and Colorado. The Commission had refused, he 
said, to suspend the rates. 


The general level of these rates, he indicated, had simply 
brought group A rates down to conform with the so-called 
emergency rates established from group D to transcontinental 
destinations, but there were many commodities reduced in the 
new schedule, he said, which were not included in the group 
D emergency rates and thus served to place them on the present 
group D level from New York piers. This situation he cited 
as an indication of how the proposed rates might spread both 
in points of origin and destination and might eventually be 
the entering wedge for New York piers getting the Chicago 
rate to a huge amount of western territory commonly called 
“dry land” territory in which Chicago shippers believed they 
were entitled to lower rates than New York on account of 
their geographical position. 

He said he believed the purpose of the Southern Pacific 
was really to extend this differential route rate into the inter- 
mediate territory. He renewed the request made in former 
hearing that the Commission define a relationship which should 
maintain between Chicago and New York in this territory and 
added, “not until a definite basis is prescribed by the Com- 
mission will any of the parties here be able to proceed with 
any feeling of business security.” 


He said the transportation service and distance via the 
Sunset-Gulf route was so much in excess of the distance from 
Chicago to the same Pacific destinations that the proposed 
rates were not justified, even with the water mileage equated, 
when the distances were considered to representative California 
points. He said the New York rates would discriminate against 
Chicago so long as they were not at least 10 per cent (the 
Pittsburgh basis) higher than the Chicago rate. 


He made a detailed examination into the relationship be- 
tween Chicago and New York that would exist under the pro- 
posed rates, using drugs as an example. He showed how the 
rate adjustment had broadened on that commodity, by the 
recent new rates of the other lines induced by the New York 
pier rates extending the blanket to points as far east as Trini- 
dad and placing New York on a parity as far back as Pueblo. 

He said further that when the Southern Pacific proposed its 
New York pier rates it had violated an agreement by not first 
placing the proposition before the standing rate committee of 
the Transcontinental Freight Bureau. This Mr. Bell denied. 
Mr. Hula also cited several instances where Chicago manu: 
Yacturers and distributors had been forced by the threatened 
rate structure to move or to contemplate handling their Pacifi¢ 
business from Atlantic ports, finding the disadvantage at Chi- 
cago too great to remain. 


He read into the record a telegram from the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission asking that its position be taken as the same 
as at the previous hearing. This was in support of Mr. Hula’s 
position. 


Mr. Bell’s cross-examination of Mr. Hula was directed to 
showing that the Chicago interests feared the extension of 
the rate structure to intermediate territory more than _ the 
Southern Pacific’s rates in and of themselves. This Mr. Hula 
admitted generally. Mr. Bell also inquired at length into the 
situation with regard to steel, which Mr. Hula said was deli- 
cate, due to the fact that a difference of five cents a hundred 
in the‘ delivered price would throw the business one way Or 
the other. Mr. Bell also called attention to the recent estab- 
lishment of 80 per cent of the all-rail as a level of rates from 
the Chicago territory via the Mississippi-Warrior barges and 
by the Pacific Caribbean Gulf Steamship Company to the Pa- 
cific ports. Mr. Hula answered that, this service was so slow 
and irregular as *to be of no gréat value to Chicago in com 
parison to the New York advantage via the Sunset-Gulf route. 

Following Mr, Hula, J. J. Wait, chairman of the freight 
traffic committee of the Chicago ‘Association, took the stand 
in support of Mr. Hula’s statements, adding that a half cent 
difference would sell a carload of nails, and reiterating the 
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fear of undue prejudice to Chicago through the broadening of 
the rate structure. ; 

He was followed by W. J. Hammond of the Inland Steel 
Company, who also practically adopted Mr. Hula’s statements. 
Mr. Bell, of the Southern Pacific, continued to try to bring out 
in cross-examination that Chicago manufacturers feared exten- 
sion of the destination territory rather than the Southern Pa- 
cific’s rate structure. 

C. E. Haurahn, for the Cuneo-Henneberry Printing Com- 
pany, engaged in magazine printing, testified as to the disad- 
vantage which the rates under attack placed his company in 
meeting the competition of New York printers for the business 
in the Pacific territory. 


PACKING HOUSE CASES 


Hearings in the live stock, fresh meat, and packing house 
products rate cases, grouped under Dockets No. 14771, 15981 and 
15041, were resumed at Chicago before Examiner Hillyer Decem- 
ber 4. This Chicago hearing, following previous hearings at 
New York and. Chicago, was for the purpose of giving ear to 
mid-west stock men and to the New England packers who did 
not have time to put in their evidence at New York. 

The hearing at the time it opened in Chicago had built up 
a record consisting of 3,500 pages of evidence and 114 exhibits, 
some of which are voluminous statistical studies of the live 
stock and packing house rate situation. It was expected that 
the Chicago hearing would add at least 500 more pages to the 
record and close the case, though some demands were under con- 
sideration for a further hearing at Omaha. 

Walter E. McCarnack, attorney for the interior Iowa pack- 
ers, read into the record a statement made up from figures sup- 
plied by the carriers showing the volume of movement of live- 
stock, fresh meat, and packing house products from Chicago and 
Chicago junctions, originating at Chicago and from points be- 
yond for 1922. The compilation showed that the eastward move- 
ment of levistock was a little more than half of the eastward 
movement of products and fresh meat. The figures indicated 


only carload shipments and were divided as to carriers and 
destination as follows: 


Volume moving in territory east of the Buffalo Pittsburgh Line: 
Fresh Meat and~ 
Packing House 


Products Livestock 

(cars) (cars) 

I NON oes 6000s ¢evegce oeeeeuees 27,732 169 
I Sid ae Mee ale 05 560s 6g dehed 6tGRCTG bee ee 15,455 59 
I, 6.5. obs. 6iidiclee cyicnct estab sp eee 24,653 19,333 
EE SN IL, gc 00-000 5. s¥lecececeeeuss 28,079 20,253 
ET EE ean nc iS kine dC. desbeenece¥ex's 7,713 299 
Git hc cmen chnewmunes<eeeieain 103,632 40,113 


Volume moving into C. F. A. and Trunk Line territory: 
Fresh Meat and 
Packing House 


Products Livestock 
(cars) (cars) 
Ne aS ea a witpewig: 6 & 21,974 14,732 
mB. @ ©. (74,886 tons)... sess. 5,099 (200,209 tons) 17,409 
Total into Eastern, C. F. A. and Trunk Line territory: 
Packing house products and fresh meat...............00. 130,705 cars 
itera a Uo arabs oi 44.4 eo I OTEa ALS o-6 Uk: Gsre RO OES KE NG 72,254 cars 


Statements were submitted by G. A. Hoffelder, of the C. B. 
& Q., and A. F. Cleveland, of the C. & N. W., showing the amount 
of claims paid for loss and damage on livestock and on prod- 
ucts moving eastward in the last four years. These statements 
had been requested at previous hearings by the complainants and 
showed that in some years the claims on fresh meat amounted 
to four and five per cent of the revenue received on the traffic. 
Claims were shown as being higher on fresh meat than on live- 
stock or any of the other packing house products. 

Felix Setz, a farmer of Oakland, Iowa, a witness of the 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange, testified that discrimination 
against the eastern buyer would eliminate valuable competition 
from the western livestock markets and place the farmer at.a 
disadvantage in marketing his stock. He said he did not care 
what the differential was so long as it assured an equality of 
competition between the eastern and the western stock buyers, 
but that it was essential that the eastern packer be allowed to 
come into the western markets on an even basis with the west- 
ern packer. 


H. E. Gartner, a livestock shipper from Oakland, Iowa, 
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adopted Mr. Setz’s testimony and added that any lessening of 
the present eastward rate on fresh meat would be followed by a 
decrease in competition on the part of the eastern packers in 
the western livestock markets. He was followed by Edgar J. 
Rich, attorney for the New England packers. 

The position of the New England packers and the gist of 
their testimony was outlined in a statement read into the record 
by Mr. Rich at the beginning of the presentation of the New 
England side of the case. ‘They say the Commission has no 
power to determine where industry should be located and can- 
not adjust rates so as to affect the location of industry unless 
on the merits of the rates themselves. They also point out 
that, in determining the reasonableness of rates, the Commis- 
sion must follow the following principles: (1) The cost of serv- 
ice; (2) the value of the service to the shipper; (3) the value 
of the commodity. 

“It is conceded by all the complainants,” Mr. Rich said, 
“except, perhaps, by the Iowa packers, that the live stock rates 
are reasonable and that they are at the maximum limit of 
reasonableness and, therefore, cannot be increased. This being 
so, the question is, then, whether or not the rates on the prod- 
ucts are unreasonably high, and this important question must 
be determined by the principles outlined.” 

He said the New England packers did not ask that the 
product rates be increased, but that they insisted that, accord- 
ing to all the principles applicable to rate making, they were 
not unreasonably low. It followed naturally, it was said, that, 
if the rates were not unreasonable, there could be no unjust 
discrimination or undue preference and, consequently, no reason 
why the Commission could change the rate. 

Considerable evidence was introduced in regard to com- 
mercial conditions tending to show that the eastern packers 
were at a disadvantage in many ways as compared to the west- 
ern packers under the present rate adjustment. The New Eng- 
land packers insisted, however, that the case should rest pri- 
marily on the showing of the reasonableness of the present 
rates and that commercial conditions must be treated as a minor 
consideration and a decision arrived at in view of the showing 
made by the complainants on the unreasonableness of the 
present rates. 

Following Mr. Rich’s statement, A. J. Canfield, traffic man- 
ager for numerous New England packers, introduced a 25-page 
exhibit which he explained. Many of his exhibits were made 
up in contravention of the exhibits previously introduced by 
the complaining packers. He commented on most of the ex- 
hibits that had been previously introduced and sought to nullify 
their effectiveness by pointing out wherein he believed them 
to give an improper showing of the actual condition. 


He took each of the existing rate situations and traced in 
detail its application to show that the rates were reasonable, 
the earnings adequate, and the advantage ih most cases with 
the western packers. The increase in the spread which the 
Iowa packers had claimed had arisen to their disadvantage, he 
claimed, had followed naturally as a result of actual trans- 
portation conditions. 


He went into detail in the comparison of the advantage the 
western packers had in shipping their product into the East 
under blanket adjustment, while the New England packers 
were compelled to deliver theirs on the high, New England 
local rates. He enumerated many instances where he claimed 
that Chicago and Iowa packers had a decided advantage in the 
eastern markets under the present adjustments. 


Mr. Canfield’s direct testimony took up the greater part 
of the first day’s hearing and was brought to a close at the 
adjournment for the day. 

The position of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange was put 
innto the record by its traffic manager, H. R. Park, on the second 
day of the live stock hearing. This position is against any 
change in the present relation of live stock, meats and packing 
house products. 

His exhibits set forth in detail the receipts, slaughter and 
forwarding of live stock at Chicago. He said the figures showed 
the practice was to turn over eastbound live stock to the cal- 
riers at Chicago in trainlots. Approximately 42 per cent of 
receipts of hogs in 1910 came from Iowa and 52 per cent came 
from that state in 1922. 

Shipments east from Chicago, he said, had been 26 per 
cent of total receipts in 1913 and 26.7 per cent of receipts ™ 
1922 for cattle. Hog shipments east had been 20.4 per cent of 
receipts in 1913 and 19.7 per cent of receipts in 1922, he said. 

He declared that this practical stability of percentages of 


. eastern shipments over this long period indicated that the dif 


ferential had not developed a disadvantage against the western 
packers, as claimed by some of the complainants. He pointed 
out that the relation of fresh meat rates to live stock rates 
had been 160 per cent from 1900 to 1915 when the money dif 
ference was 17 cents. Following all the rate changes from 
1915 to the present, the money difference had increased with 
increasing rates to 30% cents, but the percentage relation 
today stood at fresh meat 158 per cent of live stock in compalt 
son with 160 per cent before 1915. This, he argued, indicated 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line, minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict-confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—Well known traffic executive with railroad 
experience, legal training and proven ability in traffic and sales man- 
agership. desires position with greater possibilities. Married, best 
references regarding character and ability. Address E. L. L. 607, 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 








TRAFFIC MAN—Seven years’ experience in all details pertaining 
to traffic, shipping and — | men; last three years served with 
large manufacturer; can furnis best’ references. Address I, G. N. 
589, Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Twelve years’ experience, rates, routes, 
classification and rate adjustments, car service, claims, etc. At pres- 
ent managing “es Desires connection with greater possi- 
bilities. Address O. S. R. 605, Traffic World, Chicago. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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TRUCKMAN—FORWARDER 
234 Congress Street, Boston 
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WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 













DEEP WATER AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Flagg Storage Warehouse 
TWO FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


Storage of General Merchandise and Household Goods 
EXPERT WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
Centrally located to all jobbers and freight houses. Private siding 
Correspondence Solicited. 100 Townsend St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 












Eagle “Mikado” Pencil No. 174 


Made in Five Grades 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Of., Canada andether countries 
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Regular Length, 7 Inches 
Ask for the Yellow Pencil with{the RED Band—EAGLE MIKADO 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES 
Lecated best te serve as your warehouse. Peel car distribution—etere deer delivery. 


TheitLlee COTTER WAREHOUSE Company 
Executive Offices: 40 West 3rd Street 
TOLEDO MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Merchandise Storage and Pool Car 
Gingittency: Distribution — »2,c.2 vo. 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Kedney Warehouse Co. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Minneapolis—St. Paul Grand Forks, N. D. 


Members A. W. A.—C. W. C.—Minn. W. A. 





PORLTAND, MAINE 


Galt Block Warehouse e Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Sterage, General Merchandise and Household Geeds 





Storage in Transit oa Flow, 
Ofice, 20 Commercial St., Portland, Maine J. S. SAWTELLE, Manager 


low insurance rate. 
and Canned Goods. 


Petry Express & Storage Co. ine 
TRENTON, N. J. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


POOL CARS CHECKED AND DISTRIBUTED 
HORSE DRAWN AND MOTOR EQUIPMENT 
Adesaton Mmartone Were sw semen: Amsrrtothon | 


CHICAGO | Ee ea ae 


STORAGE OF MERCHANDISE 
DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS 


Over night service to all points on Chicago, Aurora & Eigin Elec- 
tric Lines and its connections. Direct delivery to all Trunk Line 
Chicago Tunnel. “ail without cartage charges. 


soo T! TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


519 W. Roosevelt “The Economical Way” 








Weatherred Transfer and Storage Co. 


FIREPROOF STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTING—WAREHOUSING 
One Block on Mary at 13th Street 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


Natural distributing point for New York and 
New England. Warehouses for every need 
with rail connection, U. S. Port of Entry. 


Security Storage & Warehouse Co. 


James G. Perkins, Custom Broker, Mgr. 
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Catalog and Special Bulletins 


HOW TO FILE TARIFFS 


tell you all about im 
methods you can not afford to 
without. 


Write ~ 
. hor ook iene T for 8 
Established 1901 
THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 
E. 10th St., Green Bay, Wis. 
Chicago Branch: 29 So. La Salle 
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that the present differential was just and reasonable and should 
not be altered. 

He said that any reduction in the differential would place 
the eastern packer at a disadvantage and curtail his buying 
in the Chicago market, thus reducing competition and reducing 
the price of live stock. He declared that the eastern com- 
petition wag essential in the Chicago market. 

He insisted that Morrell and Company had an advantage 
in being able to buy stock “at their back door” and said it 
seemed that they wished to decrease eastern buying so as to 
be able to buy their live stock at lower prices. 

Periods of car shortages, when the eastern buyers were 
kept out of the Chicago market, caused a drop in the price 
of hogs at Chicago which ran as much as $1.50 a hundred 
sometimes, he said. 


In summarizing his position he said, in part: 


The exchange is interested in this case solely from the view 
point of keeping competition in the western live stock markets. 
Our experience shows that the pricés paid the producer is based 
upon the amount of competition in the buying end. Our past ex- 
perfénce shows that the competition brought about by the presence 
of the buyers representing the eastern slaughterers is a very heavy 
one and keeps price levels on a higher basis than would be if there 
were no eastern packers in the market. In view of this fact, this 


exchange has directed its activities towards maintaining the present 
freight rate relationship. 


Following Mr. Park, Murdo McKenzie; of the Matador Cattle 
and Land Company, took the stand for the farmers in oppo- 
sition to a change in the relationship. He said it cost twice 
as much a head to raise cattle as it did before 1912 and that 
the live stock business was in a bad condition. He said any 
alteration of the adjustment would destroy competition and 
injure the price received for cattle. He advocated “about a 
35 per cent reduction” of rates, provided it was made on both 
live stock and the products of live stock. 


He was followed by J. H. Mercer of Topeka, live stock 
commissioner of Kansas, and by other representatives of live 
stock associations and producers, who reiterated the farmer’s 
opposition to any change in the present relationship. 

The cross-examination of Mr. Canfield was concluded on 
the third day and was followed by the testimony of A. F. 
Stryker for the Omaha Live Stock Exchange and other western 
stock raisers, associations and exchanges, It was a reiteration 
of the position of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange and other 
farmer organizations in opposition ‘to any change in the ratio 
now existing between live stock and its products and a demand 


that the eastern packer be permitted even competition with 
the western packer. 


This concluded the direct testimony in the case and was 
followed by rebuttal testimony, the first witness being O. W. 
D’Berg, for Hormel and Company of Austin, Minn., who outlined 
lhe disadvantage which his company was under in marketing 
tts product in the East without branch houses. F. T. Fuller, 
president of the Iowa Packing Company, followed, declaring 
that the eastern packers had the advantage in buying live 
stock in the western markets under the present rates and indi- 
tating that it was difficult and in some cases impossible for 
his company to sell its product in the East under the present 
rates. He was attacked in cross-examination by Mr. Park, of 
the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, who sought to uncover the 
costs of the hogs on the killing floor of the Iowa plant by 
offering to furnish it for Chicago, Kansas City and Omaha 
plants if Mr. Fuller would do the same for his plant. This 
counsel, Mr. McCornack, refused to do. 


H. F. Sunberg followed with rebuttal testimony as the 
thief traffic witness for the interior Iowa packers. He elicited 
a lively legal passage on making the statement that a test of 
a day’s killing of 1,519 hogs at Morrell and Company had 
thown a yield of 82.9 per cent, a figure considerably higher 
than that claimed by the eastern packers. The carriers and 
bastern packers sought to have it excluded as hearsay evidence. 
The western packers argued that many other such “hearsay” 
figures had been received without objection and after consid- 
erable argument Examiner Hillyer ruled that it be admitted 
for what it was worth. 


ILLINOIS NORTHERN COMPENSATION 


A compensation referee report on the claim of the Illinois 
Northern for the six months of 1918 in which it was under fe- 
eral control has been made to the President by Daniel W. 
Knowlton, George M. Curtis and John A. Emmart. The referees 
found that the railroad might have been expected to earn a net 
railway operating income of $147,142.06 in 1918; that inasmuch 
as it was under control a few days less than six months its 
compensation should be $71,132.21. From that sum they said 
should be deducted $42,830.84, the income it earned in the per- 
lod it was under control and all of which it retained. They 
found it was. entitled: to: $41,411.03 in addition to what it had 
earned and so reported. The road claimed a six months aver- 
age return of $73,571.02 or something more than $2,000 more 
than the referees found would have been its probable income 
for the six months following its taking over. 
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THE COMMISSION REJOICES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In is thirty-seventh annual report to Congress, submitted 
at noon, December 6, the Commission praises the accomplish- 
ment of the railroads in the twelve months ending with Octo- 
ber, the period covered by the report. Under the caption, 
“Outstanding Developments,” the regulating body departed from 
the customary dry method of telling what it had done to set 
down the greater fact of record performance by the industry 
over which it exercises a larger measure of supervision than 


is exerted by the government over any other activity that is 
not governmental. 


After making a general statement about the enormous 
tonnage carried without car congestion worthy of the name, 
the Commission went into details about the movement of 
perishable freight, perishable freight for New York City, coal, 
grain, live stock, forest products, freight accumulations, em- 
bargoes and express, pointing out, among other things, that 
the loading of forest products was 550,746 carloads in excess of 


the record loading, made in 1920. In its generaal review, it 
said: 


Three noteworthy facts have characterized the transportation 
history of the current year: (1) The unprecedented volume of traffic 
handled; (2) the concurrent transformation of a car-shortage condi- 
tion into one of car surplusage; and (3) an exceptionally equitable 
distribution of available equipment over territory in which the large 
traffic movements originate. 

During the first nine months of 1923 the carriers handled more 
freight traffic than during any previous corresponding period, the net 
ton-miles of revenue and non-revenue freight being reported as 343,- 
796,799,000. This represents an increase of 2.9 per cent over the cor- 
responding period in 1920, which marked the previous record, 4.8 per 
cent over the first nine months of 1918, when freight traffic was 
greatly stimulated by the war, and 31.1 per cent over the first nine 
months of last year, when freight traffic was reduced somewhat by 
the strikes of coal miners and railway shopmen. 

During the first forty-four weeks of this year, January 1 to No- 
vember 3, inclusive, 42,655,661 cars were reported loaded with revenue 
freight, an increase over the corresponding period in 1922 of 6,455,666 
cats, in 1921 of 9,037,948, and in 1920 of 4,028,110. Not only was this 
unprecedented tonnage handled well, but the carriers reported a sur- 
plusage as of the week ended July 14 of 84,210 railroad-owned freight 
cars in good repair and 11,035 cars of private ownership. 

From June 22 to August 14 surplus cars increased from 58,671 to 
78,404, and shortages decreased from 11,896 to 8,315. On five occa- 
sions hetween these dates more cars of revenue freight were loaded 
during a week that were ever before loaded in a similar period. The 
previous record was 1,018,539 cars loaded during the week ended Oct. 
16, 1920. For the week ended July 28, carriers reported loading 
1,041,044 cars, and for the week ended August 25, 1,069,932 cars, with 
a net surplus of 67,227 cars in good order as of August 22. Loadings 
for’ succeeding weeks were reported as follows: Week ended Sep- 
tember 1, 1,092,567; September 8 (affected by Labor Day), 928,858; 
September 15, 1,060,580; September 22, 1,060,436; September 29, 1,097, - 
274; October 6, 1,079,690; October 13, 1,084,458; October 20, 1,072,881; 
October 27, 1,073,965; and November 3, 1,035,776 cars. When it is 
recalled that at the end of the week of Oct. 16, 1920, which marked 
the previous record loading, there was a shortage of 69,517 cars, and 
that on Oct. 31, 1922, the shortage was reported at 179,239, the in- 
crease in transportation efficiency is apparent. ‘ 

Some of the outstanding factors which have made possibie this 
hitherto unequaled transportation performance are (1) the condition 
of power and cars, (2) new locomotives and cars placed in service, 
and (3) increases in the mileage per car per day and loading of 

uipment. a 

" AS of November 1 the carriers reported 54,080 serviceable loco- 
motives, which is, with one exception, the largest number reported at 
any one time since the compilation of such reports was begun by 
the Car Service Division in August, 1920. As of the same date they 
had 10,112 locomotives in need of repair, or 15.8 per cent of the total 
number on line. of which 9,163, 14.3 per cent, were in need of heavy 
repairs. ‘The program adopted by the executives of the carriers last 
April called for a reduction of locomotives awaiting heavy repairs to 
a number equivalent to 15 per cent by Oct. 1, 1923. Notwithstanding 
the tremendous tonnage being handled, there were reported as of 
that date 2,517 locomotives in good repair which were stored in 
anticipation of increased traffic demands. 


On November 1 they also reported 150,624 freight cars in bad or- 
der, or 6.6 per cent of those on line; the smallest number in need of 
repairs since May, 1920. Under the program mentioned in connection 
with locomotives, the number of bad-order cars’ was to be reduced 
to 5 per cent by October 1. 

The number of freight cars-placed in service from January 1 to 
November 1 was reported to be 155,872, including 18,971 refrigerator 
ears. Of the refrigerator cars, 1,424 were retired by rail carriers and 
were installed by private refrigerator car lines of railroad owner- 
ship. During this period, 3,371 new locomotives were installed. AS 
of November 1 there were 48.571 new freight cars on order, including 
3,031 private refrigerators, and 942 new locomotives. 


For the month of September, 1923, the average mileage per 
freight car per day was 29.2, which is higher than the average for 
any month since these statistics were inaugurated six years ago. The 
average for August was 28.2 miles. This average mileage includes 
all revenue-freight cars whether loaded or empty, in good order or 
bad order, etc. The goal under the program to which reference has 
previously been made is thirty miles per car per day for the entire 
country. 

The extent to which shippers have utilized the capacity of cars 
is reflected in the average load per car. In September this was 27.4 
tons, and in July and August was 28.5 tons. With the exception of 
the average loading for August, 1918, 30.1 tons, and August, 1920, 
29.8, the average for August this year is the greatest shown for any 
similar month since the records were inaugurated in 1917. The 
program mentioned calls for an average loading of 30 tons per car. 

So that the transportation capacity for the late summer and fall 
might be increased, this program provided also for the completion of 
the fall storage of railroad fuel by the carriers by September 1. The 
coal reported in storage by the railroads as of October 15 was _18,227,- 
682 tons. This includes coal held in cars, chutes, and stock piles, 
and is sufficient to last forty-seven days. This compares with @ 
storage supply of thirty-two days on Aug. 1, 1921, and of thirty-one 
days on Nov. 1, 1921. The tonnage of railroad fuel coal stored on 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established in 1868 


General Transfer and Storage Business 
Four Warehouses on Terminal Tracks 
255,000 Square Feet 
Special attention given Merchandise Stocks, 
Storage Accounts and handling of Car- 

loads for Distribution. 


NO SWITCHING CHARGE ON CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 123 West Madison Street 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 100 Broad Street 






















TAYLOR EDWARDS 


Transfer and Storage Co. 


Members; 
American Warehousemen’s Asso. Central Warehousemen’s Club 


Merchandise Distributors 
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No Switching cg. on Carloads. Established 1905 
FIREPROOF STORAGE LOW INSURANCE 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


N A PINCH, a traffic man can do 
without a lot of things; but he 
can’t get along without 


ACCURATE MAPS 


Those listed below are up-to-date and absolutely 
accurate. They cost only one dollar each. Average 
size, 40 by 42 inches. You ought to have them all. 


Classification Map of the United States 

C. F. A. Junction and Terminal Point Map 

C. F. A. Eastbound Percentage Group Map 

C. F. A. Westbound Percentage Group Map 

East and Middle-West Group Map for Transcontinental 
Destination Traffic 

Trunk Line Southbound Rate Group Map 

Eastbound Trunk Line and New England Group Map 

Westbound Trunk Line and New England Group Map 

Lowrey’s Chicago Switching District Map 

Ex Parte No. 74 Rate Increase Map 


Merchandise Department 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
‘‘Dependable Forms’’ 
418 S. Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884} 


D.c. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


a “ PANAMA- 
PACIFIC 


WHITE STAR 
LINE 


RED STAR 
ATLANTIC 


LINE 
TRANSPORT 
WHITE STAR- 
a DOMINION 


Majestic—World’s Largest Ship 


Ocean Freight 


Service 


The INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINE with 117 
steamers,’ many of the fast pomnpe type, render highly specialized freight 
service to United Kingdom and Continental ports. - 


For Coast’to Coast shipments —the Panama Pacific Line. New York to 
California 15 days — Modern ships. 


127 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
I. D. ROTH, General Western Freight Agent 








This is your fight, too! 
you are happy in your 
health. Do you know that 
for eighteen years Tuberculosis 


Associations have been fight- 
ing to keep you healthy? 


The campaign against tuber- 
culosis, supported largely by 
the sale of Christn.as Seals, 
saved more than a hundred 
thousand lives this year. Who 
knows but that this campaign 





has saved you and your family 
from the scourge of consump- ber cr 
tion? Buy Christmas Seals. _ eemeanes 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 
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—_ 1, 1922, when the coal strike was anticipated, was 19,800,000 
ons, 


Legislation 


“We adhere to the recommendations made in our last re- 
port,” is all the Commission says, in the way of suggestions 
for legislation. Its recommendations in 1922 contained a request 
to provide for the punishment of anyone bribing or attempting 
to bribe a railway employe; suggestions for an amendment to 
the boiler inspection act; compulsory use of steel passenger 
cars; hours of service act; appropriations adequate to enable it 
to discharge the duties laid on it by the transportation act; 
to bring electric railways engaged in general transportation 
of freight within the terms of section 20-a, the issuance of 
securities; to clarify the provisions pertaining to consolidation 
so as to provide whether, and, if so, how voluntary consolida- 
tions might be made pending the ultimate adoption of a com- 
plete plan; doing away with the filing and publication of in- 
formation about the sailing dates of carriers by water and the 
points from which they will take traffic; amendment to section 
19 of the merchant marine act of 1920 so that its provisions 
clearly will not be applicable to the Commission; and the re- 
consideration of section 28 of that act in the light of the cir- 
cumstances of the chapter on the effect of that law contained 
in its thirty-fifth annual report. 

The report shows that, in the year ended June 30, the 
Commission spent $5,293,444 of its appropriation, amounting 
to $5,361,462. Appropriations constitute the first topic discussed 
in the report and it commented on the reduction of its esti- 
mates made by the Bureau of the Budget. In addition, it di- 
rected attention to the fact that, under the new government 
employes’ classification law and the work of the Personnel Clas- 
sification Board thereunder, the salaries of the chief counsel, 
director of traffic, and director of finance would be reduced 
from $10,000 to $7,500 a year; that of the acting director of 
valuation, supervisor of land appraisals, supervising engineer 
and supervisor of accounts, would be cut from $9,000 to $7,500. 

It respectfully asked. Congress to provide for the payment 
of such salaries. It did not list that request nor the one for 
more boiler inspectors under the head of recommendations. 
On the subject of appropriations it discussed the qualifications 
required in men to handle the work imposed on the Commission, 
and what the Bureau of the Budget had done to its estimates. 
In part, it said: 


Our estimate for 1925 was submitted in the basic amount which 
we considered necessary for our activities, such amount to be in- 
creased by whatever sum may be agreed upon by the Personnel 
Classification Board for increase in compensation to our employes, 
which, we understand, is approximately $256,080. This would bring 
our 1925 estimate up to $4,944,940. The Bureau of the Budget esti- 
mate of $4,279,500 must defray not only the basic expenditures during 
1925, but the increase in compensation to employes as well. Our 1924 
appropriation covers basic expenditures only. The Bureau of the 
Budget 1925 estimate for basic expenditures is thus $880,440, or 18 
per cent, less than our 1924 appropriation, and $665,440, or 14 per cent, 
less than our 1925 estimate for basic expenditures. 

Our reference to these repeated reductions is not in the nature of 
au appeal, but we must in justice to ourselves state to the Congress 
that we can not under these reduced appropriations carry on in the 
future the same amount and kind of work as has been performed in 
the past. In addition to the curtailment of certain activities because 
of reduced appropriations, referred to in our last report, we will now 
be compelled to defer or greatly restrict some of our current work. 

To comply with the mandates of the transportation act, 1920, it 
Was necessary to create one new activity—a bureau of finance—and 
to increase materially two existing activities—the bureau of traffic 
and the bureau of service—and to obtain for directors of these 
activities persons of experience and ability. We stated to the Con- 
gress through the appropriation committees that such persons could 
not be obtained at the maximum salary of $7,500 theretofore paid 
bureau chiefs in our employ. It appeared to be the consensus of 
opinion that we should obtain the best material possible under the 
circumstances at a salary not in excess of $10,000 per annum for each 
of these directors. This we did, and we have continued to pay $10,000 
for each of these three positions until recently, when a vacancy in 
one of them was filled at $7,500 per annum. For many years the 
annual salary of our chief counsel has been $10,000. Some of these 
officials were induced to sacrifice considerable sums of money to 
accept service with the government at salaries of $10,000 per annum, 
and we could not expect them to make the further sacrifice of re- 
maining in the federal service at salaries reduced to $7,500 per an- 
num. We are convinced that there is practically no possibility of 
obtaining men equally well qualified at salaries less than those we 
are now paying, and we can not afford to take the chance of em- 
ploying in these positions, if made vacant, others of less experience 
and ability. To do so would place additional responsible and detailed 
duties upon us, which time and strength would not permit. 


It said that inspection of boilers could not be made at 1,782 
points at which locomotives were housed and that that con- 
stituted 39 per cent of the places where locomotives should have 
been inspected. 


Railroad Earnings 


The Commission discussed railroad earnings. In connection 
therewith it submitted a table to show the extent to which 
operating expenses had increased since 1916. It showed a 
doubling of the payroll, somewhat more than a doubling of 
operating expenses, and an increase in operating revenues 
about $1,000,000,000 less than double. In respect of earnings 
and expenses, the Commission said: 


The marked business revival of 1923 has greatly augmented both 
the gross and net earnings of the carriers as compared with the earn- 
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ings in the depressed years, 1921 and 1922. In the calendar year 1921 
the operating revenues of Class I steam roads amounted to $5,573,- 
153,133, and the net railway operating income, which is the amount 
from which fixed charges and dividends are paid, was $615,945,614 
In 1922, in spite of strike troubles, 
and the rate reductions effective in the middle of the year, the oper- 
ating revenues increased to $5,617,252,656 and the net railway oper- 
ating income to $776,665,960. The year 1923 began with an inheritance 
of deferred maintenance resulting from the shopmen’s strike. A 
decrease in the percentage of cars and locomotives in unserviceable 
condition had begun in the’ closing months of 1922 and this decrease 
was continued in 1923. The reports of the carriers show that in July, 
1922, 14.2 per cent of their freight cars were unserviceable; the cor- 
responding figure for August, 1923, was 7.8. In September, 1922. 
29.9 per cent of the freight road locomotives were reported unservice- 
able. The corresponding figure for August, 1923, was 19.8 per cent. 
This has occasioned unusual expenditures for maintenance of equip- 
ment and has tended somewhat to reduce the net railway operating 
income, which, for the first nine months of 1923, was $718,948,603. 
For the calendar year the corresponding figure will probably be in 
excess of a billion dollars, but possibly not sufficient to make the 
aeweroes earnings equivalent to 5% per cent on the fair value of the 
property. 

The traffic for the first eight months of the year 1923, as measured 
by net revenue and non-revenue ton-miles, was 33.53 per cent in ex- 
cess of that for the first eight months of 1922 and 36.84 per cent in 
excess of that for the same period in 1921. It was also 3.57 per cent 
in excess of the traffic for the same period in 1920. The reports to 
the American Railway Association of the number of cars loaded indi- 
eate, for the period from January 1 to October 27, an increase in 
1923 of 18.17 per cent over 1922; 26.65 per cent over 1921; and 10.08 
per cent over 1920. 

It is perhaps not generally realized to what extent the operating 
expenses have increased since the last year prior to our entrance 
in the World War. A comparison of the traffic, revenues, and ex- 
penses of the large steam roads for the calendar year 1916 with those 
of the last twelve months for which the data are available is of 
interest: 

Twelve months 
ended with 

= August, 1923 


COPREOEINE, POVOMMGR: ~.. «055005 0 cde. ctseeses $6,286,045,566 
CE iio sks 55 ted 0:9 0 81nd e020» 4,936,561,503 
Pay roll (mostly included in the preced- 

i « cua adé ah Aipeepaiaeew Uso Seite ve wed 3,023,799,014 1,508, 403,506 
Freight traffic (revenue ton-ciles)...... 409,273,991,000 362,444,397,000 

The improvement in the net earnings of the carriers noted above 
has by no means been equally distributed among the individual sys- 
tems. The recovery from the depression of 1921 was more marked 


in the eastern and southern districts than in the western district in 
the first two-thirds of the year 1923. 


In detailing the work of the Bureau of Statistics the Com- 
mission said it had continued its work to find a basis for 
freight rates that would reflect in a systematic way such ele- 
ments as cost of service and value of service. On that subject 
it said: 


Calendar 
year 1916 


$3,625,252,371 
2,376,372,042 


Attention has been given to working out a basis for freight rates 
that will reflect in a systematic way such elements as cost of service 
and value of service. We are fully aware that commercial conditions 
have in the past prevented the development of harmonious and logical 
rate structures, and that such influences will continue to operate in 
the future. Nevertheless, it would frequently be helpful to us in 
our work of determining just freight rates if we had before us com- 
prehensive information bearing upon both cost and value of service. 
In a tentative way a series of tables has been prepared purporting 
to give what would be a reasonable rate for carload_ transportation 
of any commodity on a cost-of-service basis for any distance. These 
tables should be thoroughly tssted and expanded before they are 
published for use. Thorough study along this line requires much 
tedious work in ascertaining the cost of various railroad operations 
and in the systematic comparison of existing rates and would call 
for adequate appropriation. ‘ 


Immediately after pointing out that the shortened form of 
procedure had speeded up its work somewhat, the Commission 
said the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Kansas City Southern vs. Wolf et al., 261 U. S. 133, had 
caused more complaints to be filed with it, because it held, 
among other things, that section 16 required the filing, either 
with the Commission or in a court, of claims for overcharges, 
within the two-year limit established in that section. 

In connection with its report on the installation of auto- 
matic train-control devices and its examination of such devices, 
the report says the number of preventable accidents and of 
persons killed and injured in such preventable accidents, rep- 
resent 63, 66 and 73 per cent, respectively, of the total number 
of accidents, persons killed and persons injured. The need for 
continued effort to prevent railway accidents, with their great 
loss of life, injury to persons, and destruction of property, the 
report says, can hardly be overstated, 

Respecting the consolidation of railroads, the Commission 
had nothing to say other than that it had conducted hearings 
which were to end with the one begun November 16, in which 
nearly fifty volumes of testimony, written on more than 11,000 
pages and 630 exhibits were collected. 


Valuation Work 


The work of the valuation bureau is set forth at consid- 
erable length, much of the discussion being devoted to the 
things that have had to be done by reason of decisions of the 
Supreme Court. The forward-looking part of that recital said 
that “with the approach of the completion of the basic valua 
tion of steam carriers we have entered upon the work that is 
preliminary to bringing valuations forward to a more recent 
date. Our valuation order No. 3 requires carriers to report 
additions, betterments and retirements made subsequent to the 
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ILLINOIS NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


Excels in the handling of INTERMEDIATE SWITCH- 
ING SERVICE AT CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, between the 
following Railroads: 


.T. & 8. FP. Ry. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
C R. g Cc. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 


G. T. Ry. 
I. C. R. R. 





Both INBOUND AND OUTBOUND, less carload 
freight handled for ALL ROADS entering Chicago at the 
flat Chicago rate thru our McCormick Freight Station. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 


Choice locations can be found on the line of the 
ILLINOIS NORTHERN RAILWAY for manufacturing 
and other business. 

Chicago rates apply to and from all industries. 

Our trap car service allows for the handling of 

L. C. L. freight between our industries and McCormick 


Station free of charge, in lots of 6,000 pounds or more, 
thus avoiding cartage. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Address inquiries to T. J. Maloney, Vice-President, 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 












NAWSCO LINES 


reeuar INTERCOASTA 


PORTLAND, ME. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES 





FREIGHT 
SERVICE 





PORTLAND 


SAN DIEGO ASTORIA 

SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 

OAKLAND TACOMA 
VANCOUVER 


Sailings Every Ten Days 


NORTH ATLANTIC AND WESTERNS. S. CO. 


Owners and Operators, U. S. Government Ships 
BOSTON: 111 Summer St. 


NEW YORK: 11 Moore St. BALTIMORE: American Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: 136 So. 4th St. PITTSBURGH: 601 Bessemer Bldg 
PORTLAND: 36 Exchange St. 


or 


THE ROBERT DOLLAR COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Ports 
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FREIGHT CAR REPAIR WORK 


We are equipped with the shop 
facilities and experienced labor 
to repair and build Railroad 
Freight Cars in our large new 
plants at Sharon, Pennsylvania, 
and Kansas City, Kansas. 


We can give prompt service in 
the fabrication of underframes, 
center sills, draft arms, and 
similar car construction. 


PENNSYLVANIA CAR COMPANY 


SHARON, PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Louis 
Casper 


New York 


Kansas City 
Houston 


San Francisco 





















What Are They 
Teaching Your Son? 


Have you ever realized that your boy or your neigh- 
bor’s boy may need protection against his University? 


Said the late Chief Justice White before the American 
Bar Association: 


I recollect but a few years ago meeting a distin- 
guished public man who had just been delivering in 
one of our great universities a series of lectures on our 
Constitutional system of government. He said to me: 
“I was surprised to have one of my listeners, a student 
far advanced in his university life say, ‘It gave me 
so much pleasure to hear your lectures, for they were 
the first kindly words I have heard said about our 


government since the commencement of my university 
career.’ ” 


That means that men’s sons should, for self-defense 
and also for National defense, be firmly grounded in 
our Constitutional theory before they go to the university. 

The book of salvation, for use in grammar schools and 
high schools, is now ready. It is your duty to see that it 
is everywhere adopted and taught. 


An Excellent Christmas Present ! 


THE CONSTITUTION 
of the UNITED STATES 


Its Sources and Its Application 
By THOMAS JAMES NORTON 
Fifth Printing 298 Pages Cloth $2 

At all Booksellers or from 


Boston—LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers 
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flate of inventory of the original valuation.” Of the 1,977 valu- 
ations made to date, the valuation date of all except 81 rail- 
roads was either 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, or 1919. At the time 
the report was written, the Commission said seventeen account- 
ants and engineers were at work checking the carriers’ records 
made in obedience to the valuation order, No. 3, requiring them 
to report additions, betterments and retirements since the valua- 
tion date, By the end of the fiscal year, it said, that number 
would be increased to 35. It said it was giving serious con- 
sideration to the methods to be adopted in the revision of valua- 
tions for the purpose of bringing them down to date. 

But the mandate of Congress requiring the valuation down 
lo date contains language which the Commission believes pro- 
vides for a cumbersome, expensive and almost impracticable 
method. The paragraph of section 19-a carrying that mandate 
provides that the valuation shall be brought down to date in 
manner like to that used in making the basic valuation. The 
Commission suggested that it would take a long time for it to 
go over its inventories throwing out property that had been 
retired and inserting in the record that which had been added. 
Therefore, it said, it was considering two methods, each in- 
volving a different theory of valuation. The first provides for 
the addition to and subtraction from the basic valuation the 
ndditions, betterments and retirements. The second plan calls 
for a further ascertainment of value by taking into considera- 
tion the condition of the property and any changes made therein 
since the original valuation date. 

Fundamentally, the Commission said, the suggestions pre- 
sented two different theories of valuation. It said that either, 
lf constitutional, would afford practical administrative results. 
In the consideration of the first mentioned plan, it said, the 
question arose as to whether Congress, in the exercise of its 
police and regulatory powers, could prescribe an investment or 
priginal cost basis for valuation, in ascertaining values for 
rate-making purposes, that would stand the test of constitu- 
Hionality. 


Neither plan could be used, it said, without an amendment 
to the appropriate paragraph of section 20-a. It made no rec- 
pmmendation because, as pointed out, it was merely considering 
how it could suggest something to take the place of the “like 
manner” mandate now in the law, in the course of which it 
considered the two suggestions, both open to challenge as to 
ronstitutionality. 


In telling about the operations of the Bureau of Finance, 
the Commission said it has continued the practice of enlisting 
the co-operation of the state commission in cases arising under 
paragraphs 18 to 22 of section 1. It said that under those 
paragraphs 116 applications had been filed for certificates of 
ronvenience and necessity, 50, covering 2,914 miles of line, were 
for the construction of new lines or the extension of existing 
lines; 36 for permission to abandon 965 miles; 28 were for 
authority to operate or acquire and operate 780 miles of line; 
pne for authority to a new company to operate the lines of 
the constituent companies that had passed through receiver- 
ship; and one application for authority to a consolidated com- 
pany, organized under applicable state laws, to operate the 
eonsolidated lines. 


The Commission issued 66 certificates, some based on ap- 
plications filed in the preceding year, 28 authorizing the con- 
struction of 881.59 miles of new line, 19 authorizing the aban- 
fdonment of 523.41 miles, 17 authorizing operation, or acquisi- 
tion and operation of 704.73 miles, one authorizing the operation 
pf a reorganized company and one authorizing the operation 
pf the consolidated lines of its constituent companies. It de- 
nied five applications, two covering 15.75 miles of new con- 
struction, one seeking the abandonment of 1.5 miles and two 
to acquire and operate 4.62 miles. Sixteen applications were 
withdrawn, the chief withdrawals being two for 19 miles of 
new line, and 11 to abandon 138.19 miles. 


Under paragraph 2 of section 5, acquisition of one carrier 
by another in a manner not involving consolidation of such 
rarriers, 24 applications were received, 16 granted, one was 
withdrawn and four were denied. 


Excess Earnings 


On the subject of recovery of excess net railway operating 
meome, the Commission said that for the last four months of 
1920, 924 carriers submitted returns, 32 of which reported ex- 
ress income of $1,126,647.01. For the calendar year 1921 there 
were 867 returns, of which 26 reported an excess income of 
$757,412.17. For the calendar year 1922 there were 775 returns, 
85 of which reported excess income of $1,332,433.64. Of the 
carriers reporting excess, 16 reported an aggregate of $193,- 
350.20 and remitted one-half of the amount to the Commission 
to be placed in the general railroad contingent fund. 

The Commission said it should be borne in mind that the 
excess income reported by the carriers was not based on values 
fixed by it and that it might be assumed that the number finally 
ee to have earned excess income would be considerably 
arger. 

“We are giving consideration to all returns which indicate 
that excess income was earned, with a view to early determina- 
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tion of property values and ascertainment of the excess income 
recoverable,” the Commission said. 


The Commission referred to the fact that a number of 
carriers had challenged the constitutionality of the recapture 
clause and to the Dayton-Goose Creek case in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It said it had invested the excess 
income money in the genera] railroad contingent fund in 4.25 


- Bong treasury certificates of indebtedness maturing March 


In the year the Commission authorized the issuance of 
securities with a face value of $1,213,054,783 and 1,020,000 shares 
without nominal or par value. Of that total only $15,904,450 
was put out for construction. Most of the money spent in 
the year was for equipment. The Commission authorized the 
assumption of obligation and liability on equipment obligations 
amounting ‘to $261,898,156. In addition it authorized the issu- 
ance of stock or bonds for equipment in an amount of $5,511, 
810. Other assumptions of liability authorized amounted to 
$35,887,900. In the year the Commission received 217 applica- 
tions and 51 supplements thereto for authority to issue securi- 
ties on which it authorized the utterance of securities for the 
following amounts and purposes: 


Preferred stock: 


¢ For acquiring securities of other companies........ $ 3,580,000 
NUN, Pc ican a dius wieisardiern’'4co esse, asatok b arerereieiaveiese acai 57,500,000 
SE EI, 5s, Das hei cha 0:0! +.  cswye:o-dlacele Sie kce-d octup aie Sale ove 30,000,000 
Se EINER. Since 5 wreelocane b shy de'ee'eisias « mvlaccielane > Fah 12,022,450 
IS, sc loo xe Sr eiSia einai wie Re ere me aoanic Gee 32,720,006 
RR NR RE RRS SS As Sree yerreerercear errant 2 ater 199,000 
ee, CN ovo cl. esta: a19' os G4 4 ofa ore acaiiei ore: 4-4 eaieyerninio olan agiacsune 500,000 

ah Soba: eas. 0: @-iglar sind cand: oleae RA RRO $ 136,521,450 

Common stock: 
ee III Contd ti cos bitin sats othe alaeacigne wane ealessaes $ 174,100 
For reimbursement of capital expenditures......... 15,800 
Bor reorganization .......ccccesscccsccccsccccscscces { oLoanrony 
ee ND ho Ge ck ow ae kecasbwens Oe eme neueeess 3,882,000 
ee = IE Si Sak 35's wrieeaG eaiadciacedsrclnaicee eee 714,600 
For conversion of other securities.................. 114,257,450 
DOE GOGUMINIION CE DPEODETEY o.o6.cic cccccdebiecdececceecs 100,000 
Se I tare ahalc. Cad dina Gi0 6 ck bcie/oual wialoie.e ween 46,247,900 
ee Ee Ee EET OO Tee 50,417,400 
9 
ER EI A I aE I oe {* oe ae 


*1,020,000 


Special stock: 


For advances 1,209,350 


{ $ 359,558,050 
*1,020,000 


ae 


Total stock 
Bonds—mortgage: 


ee IEEE ob .c.0'nes ceemateeenss warmest $154,517,500 
For reimbursement of capital expendi- 


| 


WE, -aieesialainie Ga lee bi etalniidle beled olen 76,585,100 
ee ee ee 2,910,000 
OP SOOUMAIIEBUIOR, 66 66 cc oii cc ctcccswccnces 222,831,449 
 MENIEEENE a pcwecsinewcisccerticcwonnen 17,110,780 
RE QING Cruces: ocesaie- wes 6.6.60 B.bie cee Serpe 717,000 
For acquiring securities of other com- 

MEE Sliacctsndessknetmucasaseeaeeas 10,296,000 
PE ND it os ceeccecnssN retour eies sco 58,154,380 
Assumption of obligation and liability, as 

guarantor, in respect of $34,287,900. 

ED See'eccSle BU cies deer b<che Da Gate eto avokes cnet $ 543,032,209 
Debentures: 

te I oss asera) arav al dim diarqraneien SieaeiMomielmeleaas 2,170,000 
Notes: 

I 0.2 cle acaise:0o diem Rate ale-ednenkerarec 23,497,00 
I I aii eo ie. o dain ticcdn o.a:cincginniodeielecaere 3,948,371 
POP POOPMMMMIBLION. 6 occ cc cicccccccccccccnce 150,000 
RE OD oie osc cre vbce pr ccmdeine encores 7,109,920 
Pe PAI abide 6 65 00.0 60:0:8:4,6.0:0 c60 mB eels 2,593,210 
I CIN 6 ooo 6:bioie wcisieeosieicdiewee 10,00 
I cakes «acer oi pe egueiaialamain eee ease 100,000 
- Assumption of obligation and liability, as 

guarantcr, in respect of $1,600,000. 

SANs hist be Doiainsa’a:c o20-0-010-ale Hadiek dire wdocmoesd 37,808,506 
RUGUISTACTE GUTMETIONS  6.o6.60.+.cosigiccc.cccc bo ce cwnensinneeses 261,898,156 
Receivers’ certificate: 

INET, 6 iic.6. 5:4 4:04-0:00 Ge. @ p.0/0. sve ni ae 3,500,000 
EY IS oo wales acum diseickoleibis-q.n'ee eee se 1,500,000 
POR: SGRSCHL PUPPOG cg ic cccsccccesccceses 2,000,000 
For reorganization (assumed)............ 587,862 

ON ici asian Pic ors eval dias tal otaolassierke' ba igikielavibwceieeiewieinos $ 7,587,862 
Investment certificates: 

Da GAGE WN. 555 ioidis So ans Adee cive ko ctteders .$ 1,000,000 
ii Sarath 
$1,213,054,783 

NaRE TECH MOC ie a ies csiescciesissicwseasinssc {nae 020,000 


*Shares of stock without nominal or par value. 


Four hundred and two applications under the interlocking 
directorate part of the law were received and on November 1, 
18 applicat’ons of that kind for individuals and 10 carriers were 
pending. Individual applications numbering 392 were granted, 
13 carrier applications were granted in whole or in part, two 
of each were withdrawn, the whole number of applications dis- 
posed of being 409, some of which, of course, came over from 
the prior year. 


The Commission said the effect of the statute could not be 


measured by the number of cases in which it had refused to 
grant authority. It said it might be assumed the law exercised 
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Ship by Water 
“DIFFERENTIAL RATES” via 


WILLIAMS LINE 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco 


Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham and Aberdeen 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Philadelphia 


and New York 
FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 
Thru bills of lading issued to other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 
For rates, dates of sailing and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CO., Ine. 


Moore and Water Streets, New York Telephone Bowling Green 7394 
Baltimore, Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsb _ Rg an It. 
39 Seuth St. Drexel Bldg. Oliver S. Dearborn St. 
And at our Branch Offices at ports wy hens ete. 








all 
U LF LIN inky 


DIRECT FREIGHT SERVICE 


Via Panama Canal 


REGULAR SAILINGS 


Between 


NEW ORLEANS — MOBILE 
GALVESTON — HOUSTON 


and 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and other Pacific Coast Ports. 


Teen > of bite bsest Ore OS Det we Hawaii, Australia, New 
Zealand, Dutch East Indies, for Tranahipment at San Francisca. 


Viscugh Ub af tnfing, foun Pulls Cont Dist de Tati, OAs, Fate 
Rice, West , Central America, Seuth America, Eurepe. 
Rates quel, Reign ent aie Sees furnished upon 


THE STEELE STEAMSHIP LINE, Incorporated 
GENERAL GULF AGENTS 
424 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 


Steele SWAYNE & HOYT, Ine. 15 Moore St. 
Galveston, omnes 430 Sansome St. New York City 
Sent Franeiseo, 



















New York-Baltimore-Norfolk- 
Pacific Coast Ports 


VIA PANAMA CANAL 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 


WESTBOUND SAILINGS 
Baltimore Norfolk New York 
COLOMBIA ......... Dec. 4 Dec. 14 Dec. 13 
.... Dec. 17 Dec. 22 Dec. 20 
SANTA CLARA ...... Dec. 24 Dec. 29 Dec. 27 
THEREAFTER EVERY WEEK 
EASTBOUND SAILINGS 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
CARI. .....-00.. Dec. 15 Dec. 17 
ECUADOR......... Dec. 24 Dec. 26 
SANTA OLIVIA ..... Dec. 29 Dec. 31 


YP et EVERY WEEK 








an Jom de Guatemala, La Libertad, 
‘0, Canal | Havens astbound), Baltimore (East- 
Sound * Norfolk and New York. 


FARES, to Los Angeles or San Francisco, FIRST CLASS, $250 and up 
PANAMA SERVICE 
Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 
S.S. SAN. JUAN sails from San Francisco Dec. 12 


and sailings about every 22 days thereafter 


PACIFIC MAIL S.S. COMPANY 


10 Hanover Square, New York California St., San Francisco 
605 Central Bidg., usstineton Calif. 


ROUTE YOUR CARGO VIA 
Mobile GulfportPensacola 


SHORT LINE EXPORT OUTLET 


From Mississippi Valley and Ohio Valley Points 


Liner Service: Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, | 
Belfast, Dublin and Bristol Channel Ports 
Hamburg and Bremen 


We Solicit General Cargo 


LONDON 


Sailing from Mobile Dee. 14 
U.8.8S.B. 8.8. EFFINGHAM........ 1 Sailing from Gulfport Dec. 
Sailing from Pensacola Dec. 20 


Sailing from Gulfport Jan. 9 
U.8S.8.B. 8.8. BRADDOCK......... Sailing from Mobile Jan. 15 


Sailing from Pensacola Jan. 18 
BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


Sailing from Mobile Dec. 26 
U.8.8.B. 8.8. CLAVARACK........ { Sen Gen Gena 


LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER 
Sailing from Gulfport Dec. 24 
U.S.8.B. 8.8. COAHOMA COUNTY 1 Sailing from Mobile Dec. 29 
Sailing from Pensacola Jan. 3 
LIVERPOOL AND CARDIFF 
Sailing from Mobile Jan. 9 


U.S.8.B. 8.8. "ANTINOUS.......... Sailing from Gulfport Jan. 12 
Sailing from Pensacola Jan. 15 


Waterman Steamship Corporation 
“Operating United States Government Ships” 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Our Service Backed by 18 Years’ Experience 
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a controlling influence in the selection of individuals for posi- 
tions with carriers having conflicting interests. 


Settlements with Carriers 


In the year the Commission made final settlements with 190 
carriers under section 204, reimbursement of deficits during fed- 
eral control, for $7,699,896 and partial payments amounting to 
$505,734, making a total of $8,205,630, of which $1,809,201, was 
withheld on account of traffic balances due the Director-General. 

Under the six months guaranty section (209), the Commis- 
sion said it had made settlements with 355 carriers, 110 cases 
having been dismissed as not entitled to anything, leaving 202 
cases to be decided. Advances have been made under para- 
graphs (h) and (i) amounting to $263,935,874, under paragraphs 
(g) and (i) $169,441,912 and final settlements under paragraph 
(g) $67,944,888, a total of $501,322,674. The Commission said 
it adhered to its previous estimate that $536,000,000 would be 
needed to pay the guaranty. It estimated that $34,677,325 re- 
mained to be paid. 

Speaking of its Bureau of Accounts, the Commission said 
the means given it for supervising carriers’ accounts were in- 
sufficient for it to have the accounts of carriers checked often 
enough to making the checking really effective. The long in- 
tervals between, it said, seriously impaired the value of the 
checkings. 

The Commission continued its work of certifying the aver- 
age net annual railway operating income, commonly called 
standard return, for the three year period ended June 30, 1917 
to be used in calculating the fair compensation of carriers the 
property of which was taken under federal control. It said that 
its scrutiny of the accounts had resulted in the addition of 
$6,651,691 and the subtraction of $9,107,097, a net reduction of 
$2,455,405, making a return for 604 carriers of $944,693,304. 

Among the things under way in the Bureau of Statistics 
other than the rate scale study already mentioned was a study 
with a view to the formulation of statistical tests of the degree 
of maintenance of way, structures and equipment. The Com- 
mission said the net railway operating income, as reported, 
would not reflect the true earning power of a railroad if too 
much or too little had been included for maintenance. Great 
changes in the value of the dollar, it said, rendered it difficult 
to find simple comparative tests of what was adequate or ex- 
cessive maintenance. 


A special study was an analysis of the distribution of freight 
revenues by classes of commodities. On the basis of data com- 
piled voluntarily by a considerable part of the carriers an esti- 
mate was made of the proportion of the total freight revenue 
paid by shippers of wheat, coal, petroleum and each of the other 
70 classes of commodities recognized in the Commission statis- 
tics, The Commission said it was obvious that a great im- 
provement was possible in current traffic statistics but that it 
had been deterred from making new requirements of the car- 
riers along this line by reason of the added clerical expense 
involved. 


Formal Docket, Etc. 


As to its formal docket, the thing that used to be the im- 
portant thing in the Commission’s work prior to federal control 
and the enactment of the transportation law, the statistics sub- 
mitted in the report show the filing of 1,160 formal cases, a de- 
crease of 104 as compared with the prior year. In the year 
970 cases were decided and 218 were dismissed by the com- 
plainants, a total disposition of 1,188, compared with 1,013 in 
the preceding year. Hearings numbering 1,883 were conducted, 
the record made constituting 248,383 pages, as compared with 
227,037 in 1922. 

Ten investigations were completed at various times in the 
year. Reports were made in three which are still open. Thirty- 
five investigations are under way, other than those involving 
intrastate rate situations of which there are seven. Five re- 
ports were made on such cases, the records in which are still 
open and nine investigations have been completed but no re- 
ports have yet been made. 

The Bureau of Informal complaints received 6,405 com- 
plaints, an increase of 2,034. The Director-General and the rail- 
roads filed 5,543 cases on the special docket for permission to 
refund, under rates admitted to be unreasonable, an increase of 
851. Orders authorizing refunds were made in 3,983 cases, an 
increase of 744, the reparation therein made amounting to $1,- 
688,614. In addition 894 cases were dismissed or otherwise dis- 
posed of without orders. The bureau handled about 148,500 
letters, an increase of 16,500, each referring to some rate mat- 
ter. 

The suspension part of the Commission’s work covered 639 
requests for suspensions received in the year and 96 that came 
over from 1922. On the requests for suspension favorable action 
was taken in 270 instances and in 291 instances the Commis- 
sion refsued to suspend. In 168 cases the schedules were either 
rejected or the requests for suspension or the schedules were 
withdrawn. Of the 366 suspension cases on the docket 273 
were disposed of, an increase of 47 over 1922, 169 after formal 
hearing and report and 104 through informal proceedings with- 
out report, 
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Only 219 fourth section applications were received, 357 or- 
ders were issued, 314 being denials or granting permanent re- 
lief and 43 granting temporary relief. 

In the period covered by the report, 94,780 tariffs were filed 
and 1,919 were rejected on account of failure to give the notice 
required by law. The number decreased 40,653, which was ap- 
proximately the number of tariffs filed in response to the Com- 
mission’s report in Reduced Rates,, 1922. In other words, the 
year, in the matter of tariffs filed, was normal. 

However, while the number of tariffs filed decreased the 
number of rate changes, as estimated by the Commission, was 
greater than in the preceding year, which it said, was the lar- 
gest in it history. Powers of attorney and certificates of con- 
currence, evidences of changes in rates, numbered 67,200. Sixth 
section applications numbered 4,167, on which 3,725 permits 
were given. The correspondence concerning tariff publications 
numbered 42,625 letters received and 32,104 written. In addi- 
tion 9,307 rate memoranda were written either for the use of 
the Commission or for shippers or carriers. In the year, of 
the 1,767 fourth section applications filed in 1910, remaining un- 
acted upon on November 1, 1922, hearings were held on 473,237 
of which have been disposed of finally and 217 in part, 1,240 
remaining to be acted upon, 154 in the Southern Class Rate In- 
vestigation alone. 

Classification Changes 


More than twice as many changes were made in classifica- 
tions in the year than in any other. Ratings were increased in 
Official in 46 instances, 43 in Southern and 23 in Western. The 
reductions were 123 in Official, 378 in Southern and 174 in West- 
ern. Nearly all the changes, the Commission said, were made 
in the interest of uniformity. More than 60 per cent of the 
reductions, it said, resulted from the establishment of carload 
instead of any-quantity rating. That was particularly true in 
the south in which the ratings on 257 commodities were so 
changed, Southern Classification in the first instance having 
been essentially an any-quantity classification. The tendency 
has been strong to increase the minima in which shippers gen- 
erally have acquired because minima, in many instances were 
fixed years ago when cars were of lesser capacity and commer- 
cial units were smaller, In a general review of the changes 
coming under the cogniznance of the Bureau of Traffic the re- 
port says: 


In our last report we referred to the general 10 per cent reduction 
in freight rates and charges which became effective July 1, 1922, as 
a result of our decision in Reduced Rates, 1922, 68 I. C. C., 676. The 
effect during the calendar year 1923 of the rate reductions then made 
will be to lessen the total freight transportation charges paid by the 
shipping public by more than $500,000,000. In our report in Reduced 
Rates, 1922, we referred to stabilization of rates as one of the impor- 
tant needs of commerce. With this in mind and having in mind also 
the desirability of giving the basis of rates established in July, 1922, 
a fair trial, and of avoiding the dislocation of business and commer- 
cial conditions often incident to investigations involving the possi- 
bility of important general charges in the rate level or in the rela- 
tionship of rates, and because conditions outlined elsewhere in this 
report did not appear to warrant such action, we have not made any 
further general investigation of rates during the past year. No gen- 
eral reductions over the country as a whole or throughout any of the 
major rate groups defined by us have been made by the carriers. 

But the year has continued to be one of transition and readjust- 
ment of rates, largely by reductions. As indicated by specific figures 
in the chapters covering the work of the several sections of the 
bureau, the number of freight rate changes made in 1923 has been 
even greater than the number made in 1922, which was, up to that 
time, the greatest in the history of American railroads. 

The only traffic upon which important reductions have been made 
is that moving between the east and the middle west on the one 
hand and the Pacific coast and intermountain territory on the other, 
due to the efforts of transcontinental carriers to meet more effectively 
the competition of vessels operating between Atlantic and Pacific 
ports through the Panama Canal. The effect of such competition has 
been materially felt by the transcontinental rail carriers, and further 
readjustments of these rates from time to time are probable. Numer- 
ous reductions in individual rates have been made as a result of 


informal complaints or following complaints and orders in formal 
proceedings. 


The Bureau of Law reported it had twenty-five cases in 
court invdlving orders of the Commission, an increase of three 
during the year. Each case was reviewed, together with those 
which had been disposed of by the courts. Similar historical 
reviews of the work of the Bureaus of Inquiry and Service were 
made. All the cases handled by them have been reported at 
greater length in The Traffic World than they are mentioned in 
the Commission’s summary for the benefit of Congress. 

The report also covers the operations of- the Bureau of 
Safety, the essential facts about which have been published 
quarterly, regulations for the transportation of explosives and 
dangerous articles, locomotive inspection, railway mail pay, and 
the work of referees appointed to recommend compensation to 
be paid for the use of railroad property used by the government 
during the war. The alarming increase in the number of grade 
crossing accidents, due largely to the use of the automobile 
caused the Commission to devote considerable space to the sub- 
ject. In part it said: 


One of the serious problems in connection with the prevention of 
accidents is that of halting the upward movement in the number of 
accidents and reducing the number of casualties at highway grade 
crossings. < 

During the calendar year 1922 accidents at highway grade cross- 
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ings numbered 848 for the first quarter, 941 for the second quarter, 
1,183 for the third quarter, and 1,391 for the fourth quarter, a total 
of 4,363. The resulting casualties were 1,810 persons killed and 5,383 
gereons injured, a total of 7,193 casualties. Statistics are complete 
‘or only the first quarter of the year 1923, during which there were 
1,164 Get crossing accidents, resulting in the death of 421 persons 
and: the injury of 1,383 persons. The corresponding figures for the 
first quarter of the year 1922 were 848 accidents, 313 persons killed, 
and 946 injured. The indications are, therefore, that the number of 
casualties in 1922 will be materially exceeded during 1923. 

Fatalities at grade crossings have increased from 402 in the year 
1890 to 1,810 in 1922. The number of non-fatal injuries has increased 
in greater proportion during the period, 675 persons sustaining in- 
juries in 1890 as against 5,383 in 1922. 

The more extensive use of the automobile has been a prominent 
factor in the increases in casualties at highway grade crossings. Be- 
ginning with 1912, the casualty list, with increasing automobile pro- 
duction, shows a generally upward tendency. In 1917 there were 
4,983,340 automobiles registered. In 1922 there were 12,238,375, an 
increase in registration of 146 per cent. The number of fatalities at 
highway grade crossings caused by collisions between trains and 
automobiles increased in this period from 1,083 to 1,359, or approxi- 
mately 25 per cent, and the number of persons injured from 3,000 to 
4,493, an increase of approximately 50 per cent. Automobiles were 
involved in accidents causing 59 per cent of the 6,733 casualties at 
grade crossings in 1917, and $1 per cent of the 7,193 casualties in 1922. 

In the 1,164 grade crossing accidents which caused the death of 
421 and the injury of 1,383 persons during the first quarter of 1923, 
860 of the accidents were to persons in automobiles and resulted in 
the death of 292 persons and the injury of 1,172. | ; 

Derailments of trains as the result of collisions between trains 
and automobiles, with consequent casualties to persons on the trains, 
are becoming more frequent. In 1922 there were sixteen persons 
killed and 125 injured on trains in accidents of this kind, compared 
with three persons killed and fifty injured in 1921. 


LUMBER SHIPMENTS 


Reports showing the trend of the lumber movement of the 
country for the week ending December 1 received by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association from 377 of the larger 
commercial sawmills of the country, as compared with revised 
reports from 392 mills of the preceding week, indicate a falling 
off in production and shipments, and a slight increase in orders. 
Production decreased 21,254,893 feet, shipments 19,064,091 feet, 
and orders (new business) increased 2,662,953 feet. The 132 
reporting mills of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
the 130 reporting mills of the Southern Pine Association show 
an increase in unfilled orders on hand from 632,000,676 feet of 
the preceding week to 635,400,091 feet for the week ending 
December 1. 

For all the mills of the seven reporting associations, ship- 
ments were 92 per cent and orders 89 per cent of production. 
For Southern Pine Association mills these percentages were 86 
and 98, and for the West Coast mills, 100 and 98. Most of the 
mills have a normal production forthe week, according to which 
actual production was 102 per. cent, shipments 92 per cent, and 
orders 98 per cent. 

The following table compares the lumber movement for the 
three weeks indicated: 


Corresponding Preceding Week, 


Past Week Week, 1922 1923 (Revised) 
anaes Gwen ecduieeae 377 374 392 
rr 228 215,345 207,214,814 249,470,238 
ee eae er 213,065,233 191,575,974 232,129,324 
MES  Gavicsccdcrbebeass 222,612,493 187,643,201 219 949,540 


Owing to the incomparability of its current order reports 
with respect to those of other regional associations, the Cali- 
fornia White and Sugar Pine mills are no longer carried in the 
above figures, which accounts for some apparent discrepancies 
in these statistics when compared with earlier statements. 

Reports received this week from 16 of the California pine 
mills, representing 36 per cent of the total production of the 
California pine region, give their production as 9,667,000 feet, 
shipments 9,305,000 feet, and orders 7,420,000 feet. 


Compared with like period of 1922, the lumber movemen 
for the first 48 weeks of 1923 is as follows: 


Production 


; Shipments Orders 
DEED «vebedetucuveneuce 11,498,819,399 11,377,308,105 10,820,184 839 
BEGE «sen cavtecvasewoes 10,147,970 545 9,667,875,283 


9,957,141,321 
863,043,518 


ee 


1,350,848,854 1,709, 432,822 


REPARATION AGREED TO 


Reparations on shipments of fresh meats and packing house 
products from Jaxonville, Ill., between November 5, 1920, and 
April 15, 1922, is sought in Docket No. 15198, heard before 
Examiner Donnally at Chicago, December 7. The complainant, 
Powers-Begg Company, alleges that the Wabash Railroad denied 
mixing privileges on fresh meat and packing house products 
during the period, Representatives of the Wabash. admitted 
that a mistake had been made in the publication of the tariff 
and that they should pay reparations for the period, the mis- 
take having been corrected since April 15, 1922. The com- 


plainant submitted testimony to establish payment of the 
charges. 
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LA FOLLETTE PETITION DENIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a valuation report, “In the Matter of the Petition of 
National Conference on Valuation of American Railroads,” 84 
I. C. C., 9-23, the Commission denied the prayers in the petition, 
and that of the governor of Wisconsin, asking recommittal to 
the Bureau of Valuation of all valuation proceedings now pend- 
ing, reaffirmed its position with respect to the finding of origi- 
nal cost to date as set forth in the Texas valuation case, held 
that its procedure in ascertaining information with respect to 
aids, gifts, grants and donations was in substantial compliance 
with the valuation act and that analysis of method of arriving 
at final value was not required by law. Only four commission. 
ers approved the findings without qualification. 

Donald R. Richberg, counsel for the LaFollette conference, 
in a statement, issued July 5, when argument was heard on the 
petition in Valuation Dockets Nos. 168, 19, 98, 150, 210, 225 and 
237, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Company et al. 
indicated if the Commission refused the request of the confer- 
ence, a@ mandamus proceeding would be brought against the 
Commission, In its report the Commission said: 

The petition sets forth allegations of failure to comply with 
requirements of section 19a of the interstate commerce act, here- 
inafter called the valuation act, in not ascertaining the original 
cost of railroad property and the amount of public donations to 
railroads and in not reporting the methods whereby final values 
are fixed. The petition contains four separate prayers, which will 
be considered seriatim. 

Alleged Failure to Report Facts Called For by Valuation Act. 
—The first prayer asks that we recommit each and every tentative 
valuation proceeding now pending to our Bureau of Valuation with 
directions that it shall proceed forthwith to ascertain and report: 

1. Original cost to date of each piece of property owned or 
used by a common carrier for common-carrier purposes; 

2. Separately from improvements the original cost of all lands, 
rights of way and terminals owned or used for the purposes of a 
common carrier and ascertained as of the time of dedication to 
public use; 

3. Separately the original cost of property held for purposes 
other than those of a common carrier; and 

The amount and value of any aids, gifts, grants of rights 
of way, or donations, and the grants of land and money derived 
from the sale of any portion of such grants and the value of the 
unsold portion thereof at the time acquired and at the present 
time, as well as the amount and value of any concession and 
allowance made by such common carrier to Federal, State, county 
or municipal governments in consideration of such aids, gifts, 
grants or donations. 

Original Cost. to Date—In our report in Texas Midland Rail- 
road, 75 I. C. C., 1, we set forth sufficiently our interpretation 
of the requirement of the valuation act with respect to the reporting 
of original cost to date. At the hearing upon protest in each case 
full opportunity is afforded interested parties, including petitioner, 
to present evidence bearing on any error, whether of commission 
or omission, which is made the subject of protest, and by evidence 
to supply what is lacking. , 

Aids, Gifts, Grants .and Donations.—By the valuation act we 
are directed to ascertain and report (1) the amount and value 
of any aid, gift, grant of right of way or donation made to any 
common carrier or previous corporation operating such property; 
(2) the grants of land made to such carrier by Federal, State, 
county or municipal governments, and the amount of money de- 
rived from the sale of- any portion of such grants, together with 
the value of the unsold portion thereof at the time acquired and 
at the present time; and (3) the amount and value of any con- 
cession and allowance made by such common carrier to the Federal, 
State, county or municipal government in consideration of such 
aid, gift, grant or donation. 

In our valuation order No. 16 we directed each common carrier 
to report to us the information so required. The returns made 
by the carrier: to this order have been checked by us, and such 
amount, value or other information is set forth in our valuation 
reports. We have sought to utilize other sources of information. 
We have made, or are making, independent appraisals of present 
value. Here also full opportunity is afforded interested parties at 
the hearings upon protest to supply by evidence whatever may be 
lacking. In the cases now before us neither the petitioner nor 
any other interested party has taken this course. There must be 
some limit to our expenditures of public funds in research. We 
are of opinion that our course has been in substantial compliance 
with the statute, 


In pursuance of our policy first to value the property ‘owned 
or used for the purposes of a common carrier,” we at first post- 
poned ascertainment of the value of land-grant lands which ar 
not being used for common-carrier purposes and so fall within the 
elassification of noncarrier property. Where portions of such lands 
are. devoted to carrier purposes, we have set forth in our lan 
reports the present value of such portions. Much of the noncarriée 
land has been appraised, and the work is still in progress. e 
shall report separately upon the noncarrier land grants, and the 
facts with respect to them will be given appropriate consideratio 
at the proper time. 

For the reasons above stated the first prayer is denied. 

Specific Construction of Our Duties.—The second prayer asks 
that in the event we decline to grant the first prayer our denial 
specifically state our construction of our duties under the valuation 
act and the reasons for our refusal to accept the construction of 
our duties and requirements of the act made by the petitioner, t 
the end that the requirements of the act may be clearly define 
and determined by competent judicial authority. 

In this report we are setting forth the reasons for what 
have done to the extent necessary for a proper determination ° 
the issues raised by petitioner’s motion. 

Analysis of Methods.—The third prayer asks that we enté 
an order for reconsideration of any valuation decisions heretofore 
rendered wherein we have not furnished an analysis showing e 
methods of valuation employed and that in future reports ¥ 
include such analysis. P 

In each and every valuation report which we have issued since 
adoption of our report in Texas Midland Railroad, supra, there 
been inserted a reference to Appendix 3 of that report for 2 sta 
ment of the methods employed in valuing the property and for od. 
reasons for the differences between the various cost values reporte® 
The analysis of methods there contained, however, omits any % 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


ATTENTION OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


Are you giving sufficient attention to the minutes of INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION cases that deal 
with your industry or principles concerning movement of traffic, rules, regulation and rates? 


You should follow the calendar of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the comments on the various 
cases in this and other trade publications. 


The statements and testimony of many witnesses are valuable, and contain important trade information. 


For copies of stenographer’s minutes in all I. C. C. cases address THE STATE LAW REPORTING COMPANY, Official Reporters, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 235 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS, NORTHFIELD AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TERMINAL DELAY ELIMINATED 


Through carload shipments routed via the M. N. & S. Ry. are interchanged with 
the G. N., N. P., Soo and C. M. & St. P. at Minneapolis. Interchange with these 
lines is effected within a few hours, where days are required for the same interchange 
at other and more congested terminals, resulting in a substantial saving of time. 

The M. N. & S. Ry. also has advantageously located terminals for the delivery 
of freight shipments at Minneapolis. 

Our business is service—Consequently we give every shipment personal attention. 
Postal notice of the movement of all cars sent to both consignor and consignee. 

In the last two years the volume of competitive traffic handled by the M. N. & 
S. Ry. has increased to five times the tonnage handled in 1921. Real service is the 
only means by which that result could be accomplished. 


Try the M. N. & S. Route and Convince Yourself 


For the benefit of those interested, we have published a pamphlet showing list 
of all industries having side track facilities in the City of Minneapolis. Copies can 
be secured from any of the following representatives of this company. 


G. C. WRIGHT, Traffic Manager, 209 Lincoln Bank Bldg., Minneapolis. 
TRAFFIC REPRESENTATIVES: 


L. W. Gent, 211 Railway Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 
dg., Minneapolis FF. C. Nessly, 4437 White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle 
C. T. Spooner,: 232 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


-» Portland 
W. H. Andrews, 509 Roberts Bidg., Los Angeles 


Geo. A. Davis, 301 Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco 
H. W. Stigler, 33 Porter Bldg., Memphis 





































































ROUTING OF THROUGH FREIGHT. a - 
-R.R., id, M.N. & S. Ry., + J. Sexton, inco g., Minneapo 

Minnewpolis; care of G.NAN-Pr;Seoor'€, J. E. Delmore, 209 Lincoln Bank Bl 

M. & St. P., or the reverse of this routing on — — — —, Woolworth Bldg., New York City 





























eastbound shipments. Gordon O’Day, 306 Free Press Bldg., Detroit 
ROUTING OF MINNEAPOLIS FREIGHT. W..J. Mitchell, 520 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


— — — —, Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland 
C.G.W. R.R., Northfield, M.N. & S.Ry. G. W. Neudling, 403 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 
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—Renders all forms of warehouse serv- 
ice. 
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—Stores automobiles and general mer- 
chandise. 
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—Distributes pool cars without carting 
charges. 


—Makes local deliveries. 


—Issues negotiable and non-negotiable 
warehouse receipts. 


Saat 


—Has lowest insurance rate in Buffalo. 
—Has storage-in-transit privileges. é 


—Offers you the services of its Traffic 
and Warehouse Departments in solv- 


ing your storage and distribution 
problems. 


—Located on Erie and N. Y. C. R. R. 
125 Car spotting capacity. 


Office and storage space may be rented 
by the square foot if desired. 





For information and prices, write 


J. E. Wilson, Traffic Manager, 


Leatrkitt Co tac. 
680 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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scription of the methods by which final value is fixed, and it is 
apparently to this omission on our. part that petitioner -objects. 

Analyses of methods are mentioned in three places in the act. 
The first is in section 19a, First, which provides in part as follows: 

“In such investigation said Commission shall ascertain and 
report in detail as to each piece of property other than land owned 
or used by said common carrier for its purposes as a common 
earrier the original cost to date, the cost of reproduction new, 
the cost of reproduction less depreciation, and an analysis of the 
methods by which these several costs are obtained and the reason 
for their differences, if any.’’ 

The analysis here required is plainly one of methods of arriving 
at these costs, methods which are fully described in Appendix 3 
to the Texas Midland report. 

The same paragraph then proceeds: 

“The Commission shall in like manner ascertain and report 
separately other values and elements of value, if any, of the prop- 
erty of such common carrier and an analysis of the method of 
valuation employed, and of the reasons for any differences between 
any such value and each of the foregoing cost values.’’ 

This requirement in our opinion has reference to the so-called 
intangible values, such as going value, franchise value, etc., and 
in the cases thus far decided we have not found intangible values 
to which we can ascribe a money value. San Pedro, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake R. R. Co., 75 I. C. C., 463, 512. There is no connection 
between the provisions of this paragraph and an analysis of meth- 
a fixing the final value which we are authorized by the act 
to x. 

The third mention of analyses of methods 
19a, Third, which reads: 

“Such investigation and report shall show separately the prop- 
erty held for purposes other than those of a common carrier and 
the original cost and present value of the same, together with 
an analysis of the methods of valuation employed.”’ 

There is patently nothing in that paragraph which .requires us 
to state an analysis of the methods employed in fixing a final value. 

That the finding of final value is essentially a matter of judg- 

ment, based upon a consideration of all relevant facts, is shown 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in the Minnesota Rate cases, 
230 U. S., 352, from which we quote as follows: 
“The ascertainment of that value is not controlled by artificial 
rules. It is not a matter of formulas, but there must be a reason- 
able judgment having its basis in a proper consideration of all 
relevant facts. (Id., 434.)” 

In this connection see also San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
R. R. Co., 75 I. C. C., 463. 504-514, Atlanta, Birmingham &. Atlantic 
R. R. Co., Id., 645, 665-671. ; 

A detailed analysis of the method of arriving at a judgment 
would in the nature of things call for a description of the mental 
processes of those to whom is delegated that function, and in our 
case this would involve setting forth the mental processes of 11 
men, who may have reached the same conclusion by different paths. 

In Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ry. Co. vs. Babcock, 204 
U. S., 585. 593, 598, the Supreme Court, in pointing out the- error 
of the lower court in permitting an attack upon the appraisers of 
a State board of equalization and assessment, held that such a 
requirement would be improper. The court said: 

“The members of the board were called including the governor 
of the State, and submitted to an elaborate cross-examination with 
regard to the operation of their minds in valuing and taxing the 
roads. This was wholly improper. In this respect the case does 
not differ from that of a jury or an umpire, if we assume that 
the members of the board were not entitled to the possibly higher 
immunities of a judge. 


is found in section 


* * #8 


“But the action does not appear to have been arbitrary except 
in the sense in which many honest and sensible judgments are so. 
They express an intuition of experience which outruns analysis and 
sums up Many unnamed and tangled impressions, impressions which 
may lie beneath consciousness without losing their worth. The 
board was created for the purpose of using its judgment and its 
knowledge.”’ 

It follows that the third prayer must be denied. 

Notices to Petitioner.—The fourth prayer requests that we enter 
an order directing that notice be given to petitioner addressed to 
Robert M. La Follette, chairman, 427 Senate Office Building, Wash- 
inaten, D. C., of any and all hearings in valuation proceedings 
being conducted under the valuation act and of any orders and 
reports in connection therewith and of any and all legal proceed- 
ings brought by us involving our powers or duties under said act, 
and grant to petitioner the right to intervene in proceedings before 
us carried on under the provisions of the said act. 

We have heretofore granted this prayer, and the information 
requested is from time to time being furnished petitioner. 

We are of opinion and conclude, for the reasons heretofore 
stated, that the petition, except as above indicated with respect 
to the second and fourth prayers, should be denied. 


Mr. Richberg asked for “an order so clearly defining the 
Commission ruling that it might be tested in the courts,” in 
the event of an adverse ruling. The Commission issued an 
order containing the substance of the findings indicated in the 
report. 

Commissioner McManamy, dissenting in part, took the view 
that the Commission should make a finding as to original cost 
to date. Jn his dissent he said: 


To my mind one of the principal objects sought by petitioners 
in this case is to have included in the valuation reports a finding of 
original cost to date. I can not escape the conclusion that this is 
specifically required by the statute and that it was the intent of 
Congress that this finding should be made from the best evidence 
available in eacn particular case. I am also of the opinion that such 
a finding can be made without resorting to estimates to an extent 
that will materially impair its value. The report does not state that 
this finding will be made. To the extent, therefore. that this 
omission may indicate that such finding will not be made, I dissent 
from the action of the majority. 


Commissioner Potter, in a concurring opinion “with modi- 
fication,” in which he said Commissioner Cox joined, said he 
agreed that “we should not grant the motion to remit proceed- 
ings to our bureau with instructions,” but that he did not con- 
cur in the reasons of the majority for its actions. Continuing, 
he: said in part: 


I think that in all of our valuations we should make the find- 
ings which the petitioner desires, and I apprehend that our final 
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valuations are invalid when we do not do so. There is, in my 
judgment, no serious difficulty in making the findings. which petitioner 
Suggests. The majority assumes that there is difficulty and takes 
far too seriously the burden of finding original cost. Like most 
impossible tasks. it can be done. We are not directed to report 
book entries. We are to investigate and report a conclusion, and 
we are not relieved from that task if some one has made it more 
difficult by destroying records. We arrive at our conclusion the 
Same way we arrive at other conclusions—by using the best com- 
petent evidence that is available. Where cost is the question and 
records are not available, evidence as to what the cost should 
have been is always competent. An estimate may, in fact,. be much 
more reliable than a book entry of actual payment. 


Commissioner Potter also said the Commission should de. 
termine upon and announce the principles it applied in analyz- 
ing the merit of the carriers. 

“If proceedings based on our findings are to avoid the de- 
fense of confiscation, we must find proper relative value and 
accord to each property its fair value based on its peculiar 
merit,” said he. “We must therefore find and show that we 
have properly considered all the relevant elements and have 
given due weight thereto.” 

Commissioner Potter said the task was difficult and that 
perhaps, as had been suggested in one of the cases, it was 
made more difficult by the fact that it was required to be the 
work of 11 men. He did not think that was true but that if 
it were, there might be reason for recommending to Congress 
“that the. work be taken away from us and given to fewer men.” 

“If we can not do it in a manner to give credence to what 
we do, we should inform Congress of this fact and recommend 
that appropriations for the work be discontinued,” said he. 

“The final and tentative valuations that we have made to 
date demonstrate conclusively that we have applied to the ex- 
tent of domination the inelastic rule of reproduction cost with- 
out due regard to whether resulting values are fair, excessive, 
or too low.” 

Commissioner Potter said he expected to file at an early 
date in a valuation case an expression in which he would at- 
tempt to illustrate “the unsoundness and insufficiency of our 
procedure and point out the course I think we should follow 
in valuing properties,” and why he was generally in accord 
with the contentions of the LaFollette valuation conference. 

Commissioner Eastman, dissenting in part, referred to his 
dissent in*the San Pedro case wherein he expressed the opin- 
ion that “value for rate-making purposes should be based on the 
amount invested honestly and with a reasonable degree of. 
providence in the property.” To determine such investment, 
he said, it is necessary to know, as nearly as may be, what the 
property should have cost. Continuing, he said: 


From my point of view, therefore, it makes little’ difference what 
the meaning of the words “original cost to date’? may be. The fact 
which petitioners want reporteti is necessary to the determination 
of so-called “final value;’’ we have full authority to ascertain all 
necessary facts, and we should exercise that authority. 

Moreover, as I see the situation, this fact should be ascertained 
and reported even if it be assumed that my views as to value for 
rate-making purposes are incorrect. I know of nothing more im- 
portant in this connection than that the people of the country should 
have full information indicating: 

1. What the railroad properties should reasonably have cost. 

2. The extent to which their construction was aided by public or 
private gifts, grants, and~- donations. 3 

38. The extent to which funds for their construction have been 
provided by surplus earnings after the payment of liberal profits 
to investors. y 

The people should heve this information so that they may fairly 
appraise the persistent claim that railroad owners have _ been 
oppressed; so that they may fairly weigh the meaning and possible 
consequences of any theory of valuation which may finally be 
adopted by the courts; and so that they may fairly and intelligently 
determine their future policy with respect to railroads in the light 
of experience in the past. : 

Nor do I entertain doubt that this information can be supplied 
with reasonable accuracy. Much of it we are now furnishing. 50 
far as the reasonable cost of the railroad properties is concerned, 
such records as are available will be a great help, and so far as they 
are lacking or misleading the deficiencies can be supplied by esti- 
mates. It is, perhaps, somewhat more difficult to estimate cost of 
production at the time the property was produced than to estimate 
cost of reproduction as of any given date, but essentially the two 
processes are the same. Surely the public can not fairly be penalized 
because the railroads have failed to keep proper records. If ou 
appropriations are insufficient to enable us to do the work, we cal 
advise Congress of that fact. ” 

The petition also deals with the matter of “analysis of methods. 
As to this, I need only say that in the. dissenting statement above 
referred to I endeavored to analyze fully the methods which I be- 
lieve should be followed in determining value for rate-makiné 
purposes. 

The report said Commissioners Aitchison, Esch and Camp 
belf did not participate “in the disposition of this matter. 
With Commissioners Potter and Cox “concurring with modifi 
cation,” Commissioner Eastman and McManamy “dissenting 1? 
part,” and three commissioners not participating, the majority 
opinion had the complete approval of only Chairman Meyer 42 
Commissioners Lewis, Hall and McChord, or four out of the 


eleven members of the Commission. 


TELEGRAPH PROPERTY INVENTORY 


In a valuation report in Ex Parte No. 42, in the matter of 
the making of inventories under the provisions of section a 
of the interstate commerce act of property used by telegraP 
companies and by other carriers for common carriers purposes, 
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84 I. C. C., 1-8, the Commission summarized its findings as fol- 
lows: 


Where a railroad company contributed toward the construction 
of telegraph property under a contract which provided that the 
property when constructed should belong to and form a part of the 
general telegraph system of the telegraph company, and be used by 
both companies during a specified period of time, Found, That the 
contribution simply constituted a partial payment in advance on 
account of services to be performed and facilities to pve furnished 
under the contract to the railroad company by the telegraph com- 
pany during the life of the contract, and that no part of the property 
should be inventoried as owned and used by the railroad company. 


The findings constitute a reversal of the Commission’s find- 
ings on the subject in Valuation Docket No. 2, Texas Midland 
Railroad, 75 I. C. C., 1, 45, wherein the Commiss’on said: 


The telegraph line along the right of way of the carrier consists 
of three wires from Ennis to Kaufman, four wires from Kaufman to 
Terrell, three wires from Terrell to Greenview, and three wires from 
Commercé to Paris. There are also three wires from Greenville to 
Commerce paralleling the right of way of the St. Louts Southwestern 
Railway Company of Texas. The carrier has the exclusive use of one 
wire from Ennis to Paris and the Western Union Telegraph Com 
pany has the exclusive use of the remaining wires. The labor of 
constructing all the telegraph lines from Ennis to Paris was 
performed | the carrier but the materials were furnished and are 
owned by the telegraph company. In view of the fact that title 
to this peoperty is in the telegraph company the bureau allowed noth- 
ing to the carrier in estimating the cost of reproduction new. 

A telegraph line is necessary in the conduct of the business of 
the carrier and for the purposes of estimating cost of reproduction 
new of its property it is assumed that it would equip itself with 
this facility in the same manner that it did originally. Therefore 
the carrier would be obliged to perform the same amount of work 
in a theoretical reproduction of the property as it did in original 
construction. Such work estimated as prices prevailing on valuation 
date would amount to $8,715. This amount will be added to the 
cost of reproduction new as stated in the tentative valuation. 


The ruling quoted above was questioned by interested par- 
ties, especially by representatives of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, with the result that the Commission ordered 
an investigation, 

The Commission said after a careful reconsideration of 
the pertinent facts it was convinced that the ruling in the 
Texas Midland case was erroneous and should be changed. It 
concluded that the expenditures incurred by the Texas Mid- 
land in connection with the construction of the telegraph line 
“simply constituted a partial payment in advance on account 
of services to be performed and facilities to be furnished under 


the contract of the Texas Midland by the Western Union dur- 


ing the life of the contract.” 

Commissioner McChord, dissenting, said he was convinced 
the finding in the Texas Midland case was correct and should 
stand. Commissioner Cox also dissented. Commissioner Aitchi- 
son, the report said, was necessarily absent but had previously 


indicated his intention to vote against the adoption of the re- 
port. 


STOCK DIVIDEND DENIED 


Passing on applications of the South Georgia Railway Com- 
pany for authority to issue stock and acquire control by pur- 
chase of the West Coast Railway Company, the Commission has 
authorized the company to issue not exceeding $197,000 of com- 
mon capital stock to be exchanged for stock of the West Coast on 
a par for par basis but has denied permission to issue $232,000 of 
common stock for distribution as a stock dividend because not 
compatible with the public interest. A certificate was issued 
authorizing the acquisition and operation of the property of the 
West Coast. 

In concurring opinions, Commissioner Potter disagreed as 
to the denial of permission to issue the stock dividend, while 
G@ommissioner Eastman concurred as to that denial but disa- 
greed as to the acquisition of control of the West Coast by the 
applicant. 

The applicant’s line extends from Adel, Ga., to Greenville, 
Fla., a distance of 50.6 miles. The West Coast is an extension 
from Greenville to Hampton Springs, Fla., a distance of 30.98 
miles, built by the stockholders of the applicant and leased to 
the applicant. 

The Commission said the properties were not included in 
its tentative consolidation plan and that it was improbable that 
any complete plan for consolidation would be affected by the 
proposed acquisition, but that nothing in the report should be 
construed as. restricting the Commission in its action with re- 
spect to the promulgation of a complete consolidation plan. 

Commissioner Potter said the stock dividend proposed was 
not only compatible with the public interest but desirable in 
that interest. Commissioner Eastman said: 


I concur in the report so far as it finds that the issue of $232,000 
of common stock for distribution as a stock dividend is not com- 
patible with the public interest. I do not concur in the certification 
that public convenience and necessity require the acquisition and 
operation by the applicant of the line of railroad of the West Coast 
Railway Company. 

In Merger of Subsidiary Companies with Boston & Maine, 76 
I. Cc. C. 797, we held that we could not, under the provisions of 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act, authorize the consolidation 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad Company with certain subsidiary 
companies into a single system for ownership and operation prior 
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to the adoption of a complete plan of consolidation required by 
paragraph (5) of this section. In the instant case authority to 
effect a consolidation of precisely the same character is granted 
under paragraph (18) of section 1. While the application in the 
Boston & Maine case was made under section 5, there was no inti- 
mation in our report that the result desired could be accomplished 
by resort to paragraph (18) of section 1, although the Boston & 


‘Maine was fairly entitled to such an intimation if we can do what 


is here proposed. In my judgment paragraph (18) of section 1 has 
to do with the acquisition and operation of new lines of railroad 
which are not now in operation as common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce and cannot lawfully be employed to authorize 


consolidations, our authority over which is specifically conferred and 
defined by section 5. 


P. & W. VA. STOCK ISSUE DENIED 


Without determining to what extent its power with respect 
to an issue of securities is affected by the limitation of a state 
regulation, the Commission has denied an application of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Company for authority to 
issue and pledge or sell $4,900,000 of preferred capital stock on 
the ground that in the instant case the Commission should. be 
governed by the policy of the state laws. 

The Commission said the proposal of the carrier was to 
place the certificates covering the new issue of capital stock in 
its treasury, and later, as might be desired, to sell the stock at 
not less than 85 per cent of par, or to pledge it as security for 
short-term notes in the ratio of 125 to 100. It said the laws of 
Pennsylvania provided, in substance, that capital stock must be 
issued at not less than par, either in cash or in value of property 
or services exchanged. 


In its report, to which no dissent was shown, the Commis- 
sion said in part: 


It is contended in behalf of the applicant that these provisions 
were enacted to carry into effect a provision of the constitution of 
Pennsylvania designed to prevent the issuance of fictitious stock, 
and that the statutes require only that stock shall be issued in 


_respect of property subject to capitalization, In support of this 


contention a decision of the county court of Dauphin County, Pa., 
Commonwealth vs. Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company, 26 
Cc. C. Rep., 635, is cited. In that case the defendant carrier had 
acquired the capital stock of other railroad companies which it held 
in its treasury as issued and fully paid stock. The defendant com- 
pany issued certificates in substitution for the treasury stock thus 
held, which it proposed to sell at less than par value. The court 
held that under these circumstances the proposed sale was to be 
made by the defendant as a holding company and not as an issuing 
corporation; and that the provisions of the act of 1887 did not apply. 
The applicant contends, in effect, that the treasury stock held in 
the defendant company’s treasury was an asset analogous to physical 
property, and that by parity of reasoning the applicant in the instant 
case is authorized by the statute to issue capital stock at less than 
par in respect of capital assets. 

The case cited does not support the conclusion applicant would 
have us reach; for the court was careful to say that it did not 
regaird the proposed sale of stock as an issue but, im effect, as a 
sale of securities by the holder thereof. Nor do we find any warrant 
in the language of the statute for a belief that the legislature of 
Pennsylvania had in mind only a limitation based upon the value 
of capital assets. 

Without determining to what extent our power with respect to 
an issue of securities is affected by the limitation of a state regula- 
tion, it is our thought that in this matter we should be governed 
by the policy of the state law. 

The applicant also refers to the issuance of stock dividends and 
recites an expression of the Attorney General of Pennsylvania, quoted 
in our report in Stock of Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R.. 
67 I. C. C., at page 430, which was to the effect that if the applican 
in that case should divest itself of its coal properties and accept 
the provisions of the state constitution it would under the laws of 
Pennsylvania have the right to capitalize its surplus and declare 
a stock dividend therefor. From this expression the applicant draws 
the inference that if capital stock can be issued as a dividend under 
the laws of Pennsylvania a railway company should certainly be 
permitted to sell its stock for value, although at less than par. We 
are unable to concur in the view that the issuance of a stock divi- 
dend to shareholders of a corporation, based upon surplus, is analo- 
gous to the sale of stock to the general public; nor can it be assumed 
that the expression of the Attorney General of Pennsylvania was 4 
statement of his construction of the Pennsylvania statutes as applied 
to such sale of stock. 

The laws of the state of West Virginia provide, in substance, 
that capital stock of a railway company may be sold at less than 
par, provided consent is obtained of the holders of three-fourths of 
the stock outstanding. The record*does not show whether this 
requirement has been complied with; but in view of the provisions 
of the Pennsylvania statutes already discussed, it is not necessary 
to deal further with the laws of West Virginia. 

The reasoning which precludes the authorization of the sale of 
applicant’s stock at less than par must also govern the disposition 
of the request for authority to pledge at less than par; for such 
pledge may result in case of default in placing in the hands of the 
public a greater par value of stock than is represented by the 
amount received therefor. 

We find that the proposed issue of capital stock is not for 4 
legal object within the corporate purposes of the applicant, nor 
compatible with the public interest. 


GREAT LAKES REGIONAL BOARD 


The Great Lakes Regional Shippers’ Advisory Board will 
hold its next regular meeting at Cleveland December 11, whe! 
proposals will be considered to amend the basic rules of the 
organization. The action of the meeting of all boards at Chi 
cago on November 16, when plans for the relations of the boards 
to each other were formulated, will be-placed in effect at Cleve 
land. Problems touching on unsatisfactory movements in cel 
tain parts of the region and the problem of expense of cleaning 
box cars when making them ready for bulk and package freight 
are among the questions slated for discussion. 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL’S REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


There is no sound reason why the government should conduct 
a parcel business, so analogous to express, on principles other 
than those of sound business and the parcel post system should 
be entirely self-sustaining, Postmaster General Harry S. New said 
in his annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, made 
public December 3. A deficit of $37,995,307.16 was reported for 
the fiscal year for the postal service. 


The effect of the parcel post business on the activities of the 
Post Office Department as a whole was indicated indirectly in 
the report. The Postmaster General said the fiscal year had been 
unusual in its demands upon the department and that these had 
been met under difficult conditions of inadequate appropriations. 
To show the growth of the department’s business, he said that in 
1913, when the parcel post system went into effect, the revenues 
of the entire postal service amounted to $266,619,525. For 1922 
they amounted to $484,853,540, an increase of 81.85 per cent, and 
for the closed fiscal year, the increase was approximately 100 


per cent over 1913, the total from all sources having been $532,- 
827,925.09. 


The weights of the mails have probably increased over 500 
per cent since 1907, the last general weighing period, the report 
said, adding that a large per cent of the weight of all the mails 
was that of parcel post, which, because of its comparative bulk, 
required a disproportion of space in post offices and storage cars. 

Continuing, Postmaster General New said: 


It would be an ideal condition if the department could become 
self-sustaining, with postage and service charges so adjusted as to 
do equal justice to all the using public. -To attain this end, each 
class of mail matter need not necessarily contribute its entire esti- 
mated cost. Public policy, for instance, has long recognized the 
special claims of publications for the dissemination of information 
of a public character, or devoted to literature, the sciences, or arts. 
It is a wise policy and makes for the general good and the public 
welfare. On the other hand, public policy, as evidenced by the act 
of Congress establishing the parcel post system, favors the principle 
that the rates for such matter shall equal the cost of the service. 
This, too, is a wise policy, for there is no sound reason why the 
government should conduct a parcel business, so analogous to ex- 
press, for example, on principles other than those of sound business. 

The early function of the postal establishment was that of the 
transmission of intelligence, and Congress has never monopolized 
any service but that of carrying letters. However, the constitutional 
grant of authority has been held to be not confined to the instru- 
mentalities of the postal service known at the time of the grant, 
but keeps pace with the development of the country and the needs 
of the times. Therefore, and in analogy with the development of 
foreign postal systems, we have taken on various collectivist activi- 
ties, such as the money order, the postal savings and the parcel 
post systems. Such activities should be entirely self-sustaining. 

In a business of such magnitude and varied activities as the 
postal service the relation of cost to revenue for the several func- 
tions can not be known except through a most comprehensive and 
detailed study. This is probably the only posta] establishment that 
ever attempted such. This was done in 1907-1911 and was shown 
to be entirely practicable, The department is now undertaking 
another cost ascertainment, begun at the instance of the Post Office 
committees and the Joint Postal Commission and later authorized 
by Congress. When the results are known they will furnish a basis 
for an intelligent judgment as to postage rates and charges. 


Discussing postal finances, the Postmaster General said: 


The revenue of the postal service for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1923, including the fees from money order and profits from 
postal-savings business amounted to $532,827,925.09. The receipts 
for the preceding year were $484,853,540.71 and the increase for 1923 
over 1922 amounted to $47,974,384.38, being 9.89 per cent as compared 
with an increase of 4.61 per cent in 1922 over 1921. 


The audited expenditures for the fiscal year 1923 were $556,850,- 
966.41, an increase over the preceding year of $11,206,757.87. The 
expenditures for 1923, however, included $2,977,953.44 for salaries 
and expenses of the Post Office Department at Washington, which 
before 1923 were paid out of the general funds of the Treasury 
instead of from the postal revenues, so that on a comparable basis 
the increase in expenditures was $8,228,803.10. The audited expendi- 
tures exceeded the revenues by $24,023,041.32, and by adding thereto 
$42,162.49, losses by fire, burglary and other causes, the total defi- 
ciency in postal revenues amounts to $24,065,203.81. This represents 
a reduction in the deficiency of $36,750,196.55 from 1922, when it 
was stated as $60,815,400.36. This deficiency is subject to adjustment, 
however, since it is based on actual payments made during 1923 and 
includes payments for servces rendered in previous fiscal years which 
could not be paid at the time the obligations were incurred. The 
payments on account of prior years should be eliminated in such 
adjustments and in like manner similar obligations incurred in 1923 
and subsequently paid should be taken into account. 


The above is the cash deficiency shown by the statement of 
transactions for the year. When the additional elements referred 
to are taken into account the result is as follows: 


The expenditures during the fiscal year amounted to $556,893,- 
128.90. This includes $15,392,312.17 payments on account of undis- 
charged obligations carried over from previous fiscal years, which 
deducted leaves $541,500,816.73 as the expenditures during the fiscal 
year applying to the service of that year. To this should be added 
$8.300,779.81 transferred to the civil service retirement fund, and 
$21.021,635.71 payments by warrants from July 1 to September 30, 
1923, for services rendered prior to June 30, 1923, and undischarged 
obligations incurred for the service (in part estimated), making a 
total of $570,823,232.25, and a deficit of $37,995,.307.16. If the $6,000,000 
of revenues thrown over in the succeeding fiscal year by a change 
in the method and time of requisitioning stamp stock and accounting 
for sales and the expenditures for the department at Washington, 
D. C., amounting to $3,416,547.14 be considered for comparative 
purposes, this deficit would be reduced to $28,578,760.02. Again, this 
should be compared with the restated deficit for 1922 of $67,606,192.21 
on a reconstructed statement made in a similar manner. 
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‘Matters relating to the railroads and parcel post touched on 
in the report follow: 


Mail Transportation by Railroads 
On June 30, 1923, mails were carried under authorizations of the 
department over 231,619 miles of railroads. 
The annual mileage of regularly authorized space units of the 
severe sizes for carrying mails on railroads was 574,621,534 on June 
’ “The appropriation for the fiscal year for inland transportation 
by railroad routes was $93,500,000, including a deficiency appropria- 
tion of $3,500,000. The expenditures for the fiscal year were $93,262,- 
117 (subject to adjustments), an increase of $1,510,531 over those 
for the preceding fiscal year. 
Side and Transfer Service 


Under the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
railroads are compensated for carrying the mails between the rail- 
road stations and between them and the several post offices, where 
so required by the Postmaster General, on the basis of the cost of 
such service plus 3 per cent. Where the department has been able 
to secure this service by the establishmnt of mail messenger service 
at less cost it has done so, resulting in a material saving during 
the fiscal year. : 

The annual rate of expenditure for the service on July 1, 1922, 
was $3,034,073 at 14,839 points. On June 30, 1923, the annual rate 
had been reduced by the method stated to $1,586,931, a reduction of 
47.6 per cent, and the number of points had been decreased to 8,649, 
a reduction of 41 per cent. On July 1, 1922, the average cost of the 


service at the offices covered was $204.46. On June 30, 1923, it was 
reduced to $183.48. 


Mail Transportation by Electric Railways 


On June 30, 1922, the mails were carried, under authorizations ~ 


of the department, over 8,521.58 miles of electric railways. The 
annual rate for service was $570,641.90. The appropriation for the 
fiscal year was $700,000, and the estimated expenditures were $604,- 
915. The details are set forth in the miscellaneous tables. This 
service is authorized and paid for under the terms of the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Insured Mail and Payment of Claims 


During the fiscal year 140,545,734 parcels were insured, an in- 
crease of 14,211,853 parcels, or 11.25 per cent, over the preceding 
year. The total fees received on insured parcels, exclusive of post- 
age, was $7,213,533.12, an increase of $674,886.57, or 10.32 per cent, 
over the preceding year. 

There were 286,278 claims for indemnity involving domestic in- 
sured mail adjusted during the year, amounting to $2,755,647.73, an 
average of $9.63 a claim. 

Collect-on-Delivery Service 


The popularity of the collect-on-delivery service shows the satis- 
faction experienced by its patrons and was evidenced in the increased 
patronage during the fiscal year. 

There were 40,426,825 parcels sent collect on delivery during the 
fiscal year, an increase of 9,485,255 parcels, or 30.66 per cent, over 
the fiscal year 1922. The total fees received on collect-on-delivery 
mail, exclusive of postage, for the fiscal year amounted to $4,085,- 
546.95, an increase of $933,396.35, or 29.61 per cent, over the preceding 
year. 

There were 84,740 claims for indemnity involving collect on 
delivery adjusted during the year, amounting to $635,033.04, an 
average of $7.40 a claim. During this year the system of paying 
indemnity claims by postmasters was extended to claims in connec- 
tion with collect-on-delivery matter. 


Needed Legislation for Extension of Domestic, Insurance and 
Collect-on-Delivery Services 


The insurance and collect-on-delivery services are limited under 
existing law to fourth-class matter or parcel-post mail only. Miscel- 
laneous printed matter weighing 4 pounds or less is classified as a 
matter of the fourth class or parcel post. The insurance and collect- 
on-delivery features should be extended to third-class matter. This 
would meet a public need and be a source of revenue to the de- 


partment. <A suggestion for the terms of this legislation will be 
found elsewhere. 


Senders’ Receipts for Ordinary Parcels 

A special feature of the service is the issuance of a receipt, when 
desired by the sender, to show the mailing of a fourth-class parcel. 
A charge of 1 cent is made for each receipt issued. These receipts 
are for ordinary parcels, being independent of the insuranc and col- 
lect-on-delivery features, and no indemnity is paid on account of 
the loss or injury to such ordinary parcels because of the issuance 
of these receipts. This service appears to be satisfactory since no 
complaints have been received concerning it. 


FOREIGN MAILS IN AMERICAN SHIPS 


“The facts regarding the carriage of our mails to Huropean 
ports challenge the serious attention of those who criticise the 
department’s action in using American vessels,” said the Post- 
master General. Continuing, he said: 


Mails for dispatch to foreign countries are generally assigned to 
vessels which will effect the earliest delivery, but a preference of 
24 hours is given to vessels of American registry, extended tc 48 
hours if sea post is carried.. Where sea-post service is performed on 
the ship the difference in the time of transit is practically made UP 
and there is little, if any, delay in delivery. This policy of favoring 
vessels of our own registry is one of long standing and is not dif- 
ferent from that followed by foreign administrations. Indeed, S° 
closely is it followed that the vessels of American registry are given 
practically no westbound mails. ; 

Under this system, which has for its main purpose the earliest 
delivery at destination, a large amount of our outbound foreign 
mails is assigned to vessels of foreign registry and our merchant 
marine is deprived of the benefit of the expenditure of American 
money for the dispatch of American mails. About one-third of our 
appropriation for the transportation of foreign mails is paid 0 
vessels of foreign registry, and while the vessels of American reet 
try carry outbound the remainder, on their return trips the amoun 
of mails assigned them by foreign administration is negligible. ; 

For example, during the first seven months of the calendar year 
1923 the 12 best vessels of the United States Shipping Board carrie 
outbound from this country 116,915\sacks*of letters and parcels an 
received $563,150.75 from the United States Government _therefor. 
On their return trips they were given by foreign administratione 
only 17,581 sacks of mail, for which they received $7,024.12. Of Ly 
total the sum of $4,664.47 was for British mails, and of this $4,52 is 
was for mails assigned to the President Polk, one of the 12 vo 
The remainder, $135, was for mails assigned to 7 of the remain 
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11 vessels, the President Fillmore and the President Roosevelt receiv- 
ing $0.90 each; the President Van Buren receiving $1.80; the Amer- 
ica, $3; the George Washington, $6.60; the President Harding, 
$13.80; and the President Adams, $108, and this was all they re- 
ceived for such service during the seven months named, The remain- 
ing four vessels did not receive any British mails. : 

Contrasted with this, during the same period the Cunard Line 
(British) and the White Star Line (British) received a total of 
$401,078.54 from us for United States mails assigned to them by 
the United States postal administration to carry abroad. 

In this connection the further fact is noticeable that the Majestic 
(British) sailed from Southampton on June 12 and arrived at New 
York on June 19. It undoubtedly took all mails there were on 
hand. The President Roosevelt (American) sailed on June 14 and 
arrived at New York on June 21. It was assigned one bag of mail, 
with a revenue of 90 cents. The Berengaria (British) sailed from 
Southampton June 16 and arrived at New York June 22, and un- 
doubtedly carried all mails accumulated from the 12th to the 16th. 
But it arrived one day later than the President Roosevelt, and upon 
which there is sea post service. <A similar situation occurred with 
reference to the sailings from Southampton of the President Hard- 
ing July 5 and the Leviathan July 23 and August 13, and these 
vessels also have sea post service, which would advance delivery 
even on the same time in transit. No mails were assigned them at 
Southampton. 

Other countries are solicitous as to their own shipping interest, 
and contribute by suubsidies and by governmental policies to the 
upbuilding of a substantial and independent merchant marine. Our 


own people should be willing that our policies should be as wise and 
beneficial to our own interests. 


BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendations for appropriations for the Commission, 
Shipping Board, Railroad Labor Board, Inland and Coastwise 
Waterways Service and for river and harbor work for the fiscal 
year 1925, were made by the Bureau of Budget and transmitted 
to Congress by President Coolidge December 5. 

For the Commission an appropriation of $4,262,284 is rec- 
ommended, as compared with $5,203,860 appropriated for 1924. 
Explaining the reduction, the Bureau of the Budget said: 


The principal differences between the appropriation for 1924 and 
the budget estimate for 1925 are a decrease from $2,298,077.56 to 
$2,148,000 in the general appropriation for expenditures necessary in 
the execution of laws to regulate commerce, involving a reduction in 
personnel from 843 to 798, amounting to $102,378.06, and a reduction 
of $47,699.50 in other expenses; a decrease from $554,687.49 to $537,524 
in the appropriation for enforcing compliance with requirements of 
law relative to reports and accounts of common carriers; a decrease 
from $404,747.65 to $375,000 in the appropriation to enforce compliance 
with acts to promote safety of employes and travelers upon railroads, 
ete.; a decrease from $304,979 to $290,000 in the appropriation to com- 
pel common carriers to equip locomotives with safe and suitable boil- 
ers and _appurtenances thereto; a decrease from $1,347,092.40 to 
$647,260, in the appropriation for valuation of property of carriers for 
the reason that this work is nearing completion. 





For the Railroad Labor Board the Budget estimate for 1925 
is $322.200 as compared with an appropriation of $340,000 for 
1924. The decrease of $17,800 in the budget estimate under the 
1924 appropriation involves slight reductions in personnel and 
expenses, but provides for an increase from $10,000 to $12,000 
for printing and binding, the Budget Bureau said. 

For the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service the Bur- 
get provides for an appropriation of $29,650, the same as was 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1924. Provision is made, how- 
ever, for indefinite appropriation of the receipts from the sale 
or lease of boats, barges and tugs used upon the New York 
state canal, to be available until expended by the Inland and 
Coastwise Waterways Service. 

For rivers and harbors an appropriation of $37,250,000 is 
recommended as against $56,839,910 appropriated for 1924. This 
appropriation is for the maintenance and improvement of exist- 
ing river and harbor work. The chief of engineers of the Army 
said in his annual report that $45,428,065 could be profitably 
expended for general river and harbor work. 

The Budget Bureau recommends an appropriation of $30,- 
344,000 for the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, as compared with an appropriation of $50,411,500 for 1924. 
Of the total, $30,000,000 is for the emergency shipping fund for 
which $50,000,000 was appropriated for 1924. The board may 
draw up to $6,000,000 additional from réceipts from sales, mak- 
ing available a total of $36,000,000, if the recommendation is 
enacted into law. 

The gross deficit for the fiscal year 1923 was $50,183.- 
386.05, which represented the excess of expense over amounts 
earned, The Bureau said this included extraordinary obliga- 
tions of $18,292,821.79 which it was now anticipated would not 
be incurred in the current fiscal year. The Budget includes the 
following proposed section fn the appropriation act with refer- 
ence to the appropriation for the Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation: 


No part of the moneys appropriated or made available by this 
act shall, unless the President shall otherwise direct, be used or 
expended for the repair or reconditioning of any vessel owned or 
controlled by the government, if the expense of such repair or re- 
conditioning is in excess of $100,000, until a reasonable opportunity 
has been given to the available government navy yards or arsenals 
to estimate upon the cost of such repair or reconditioning if per- 
formed by such navy yards or arsenals within the limit of time 
within which the work is to be done, Provided, That this limitation 
shall only apply to vessels while in the harbors of the United States, 
and all expenditures in connection with such work are to be con- 
sidered in estimating the cost: And provided further, That the pro- 
visions of this clause shall take effect upon the passage of this act. 

Emergency shipping fund—For expenses of the United States 


At ‘ 
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Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1925, for administrative purposes, miscellaneous ad- 
justments, losses due to the maintenance and operation of ships, for 
the reconditioning and repair of ships, and for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the merchant marine act, 1920, (a) the amount on hand 
July 1, 1924, but not in excess of the sums sufficient to cover all ob- 
ligations incurred prior to July 1, 1924, and then unpaid; (b)_ $30,000, 
000; (c) the amount received during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1925, from the operation of ships: Provided, That no part of these 
sums shall be used for the payment of claims other than those re- 
sulting from current operation and maintenance; (ad) so much of the 
total proceeds of all sales pertaining to liquidation received during 
the fiscal year 1925, but not exceeding $6,000,000, as is necessary to 
meet the expenses of liquidation, including also the cost_of tieup and 
the salaries and expenses of the personnel directly engaged on liqui- 
dation: Provided, That no part of this sum shall be used for the 
payment of claims, : 4 ‘ 

No part of the funds appropriated or made available in this act 
for the United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be expended for the prep- 
aration, printing, publication, or distribution of any newspapers, 
magazines, journals, or other periodicals, or for service in cormnection 
therewith, not including, however, the preparation and printing of 
documents and reports authorized and required to be issued by law. 

No part of the sums appropriated in this act shall be used to 
Pay the compensation of any attorney, regular or special, for the 
United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation unless the contract of employment has 
been approved by the Attorney General of the United States. 

No officer or employe of the United States Shipping Board or the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be 
paid a salary or compensation at a rate per annum in excess of 
$11,000 except the following: Six at not to exceed $25,000 each, and 
two at not to exceed $20,000 each. : : fi 

No part of the sums appropriated in this act shall be available 
for the payment of certified public accountants, their agents or em- 
ployes, and all auditing of every. nature requiring the services of 
outside auditors shall be furnished through the Bureau of Efficiency: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall limit the United States 
Shipping Board of the United States aes Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation from employing outside auditors to audit claims in liti- 
gation for or against the United States Shipping Board or the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

No part of the sum appropriated_in this act shall be used for 
actual expenses or subsistence exceeding $5 a day or per diem in 
lieu of subsistence exceeding $4 for any officer or employe of the 
United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. rien 

No part_of the funds of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be available for the rent of build- 
ings in the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1925 if suitable 
space is provided for said corporation by the Public Building 
Commission. 

No part of the sum appropriated in this act shall be used to pay 
any claims of the United States Navy Department against the United 
States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation arising prior to July 1, 1921. 





INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES, ETC. 


Jesse F. Patterson has been authorized by the Commission 
to hold the positions of general superintendent of the Ohio 
River & Western Railway Company, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company and Waynesburg & Washington Railroad Company, 
in addition to a directorship and/or any other office or offices 
with the Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad Company and numer- 
ous others. ; 

DeForest S. Farley has been authorized to hold the posi- 
tions of assistant general manager of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company and director of the Joplin Union 
Depot Company in addition to a directorship and/or any 
office or offices with the Santa Fe and numerous others. 

William C. Potter has been authorized to hold the position 
of director of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany and of the Santa Fe Pacific Railroad Company in addition 
to a directorship and/or any other office or offices with the Santa 
Fe and numerous others. - 

Fred L. Hanna has been authorized to hold the position of 
director of the Grand Canyon Railway Company, Prescott & 
Eastern Railroad Company, Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix Rail 
way Company, Verde Valley Railway Company, and Western 
Arizona Railway Company, and, in addition thereto, a director 
ship and/or any other office or offices with the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway and others. ~ 

Paul P. Hastings has been permitted to hold the position 
of director of the Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company and 
of the San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley Railway Company, 
in addition to a directorship and/or any other office or offices 
with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company and 
numerous others. 


BOSTON & MAINE APPLICATION 
The Boston & Maine has applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue $1,106,000 of 6 per cent Series N bonds, to 
be sold or exchanged at par and to issue $5,894,000 of Series 
O, 6 per cent bonds, to be sold or exchanged at par. The bonds 
will be issued to provide in whole or in part the cost of new 
equipment and to meet the expense of improvements to exist: 

ing equipment and for additions and betterments. 


MISSISSIPPIAN SECURITIES 
The Commission has authorized the Mississippian Railway 
to issue $75,000 of capital stock and $200,000 of first mortgage 
25-year 7 per cent gold bonds. The bonds are to be sold at 
not less than 75 and accrued interest. 
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ping the Public 
Informed 


HE progressive American railroad of 

. today is definitely and specifically seek- 

ing the good will and co-operation of the 
public which it serves. 


It believes that when the man in the smoker, 
the man in the Pullman, the shipper, 
the manufacturer, the farmer, in fact every 
one who uses the railroads, thoroughly ap- 
preciates the magnitude and complexity of 
railroad operation, the dawn of a new and 
better transportation day will have come. 


Keeping the public informed as to railroad 
plans and accomplishments is a large under- 
taking. Reports issued by the national rail- 
road associations on behalf of the railroads 
as a whole represent the larger aspect of this 
effort. They are indicativeof sinceredesirefor 
the whole-hearted confidence and the good 
wishes of the traveling and shipping public. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront poset de: with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of i 


elp him in his work. 
¢ right is reserved to refuse to answer in this department any 
question, legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer 


or that involves a situation too complex for the kind of investigation 
herein contemplated. 


Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 





Until this time we have refused to answer ques- 
tions in this department in any other way than by 
publication, except for a fee. This restriction is 
now removed when there appears to be good reason 
for a private reply.—Editor The Traffic World. 


Freight Charges—Time Within Which Suit as to Shipments 
Moving During Federal Control Must Be Brought 

West Virginia—Question: Kindly advise if charges accru- 
ing under federal control can be collected regardless of the 
limitation clause of the act to regulate commerce, giving au- 
thority. 

Answer: In the Du Pont case, 287 Fed. 522, now on appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, it is held that the 
provisions of paragraph F of section 16 of the interstate com- 
merce act, which states in effect that suits by a carrier for 
the recoveery of its charges must be brought within three years 
from the date of the delivery or tender of delivery of a ship- 
ment, is not applicable to a shipment moving during the period 
of federal control. 

Delay—incidental Damages 

Ohio.—Question: On October 5, 1921, a client of ours 
shipped a carload of lard from A, Ohio, to B, Virginia, routed 
X & Y Railroad to C, and Z Railway beyond. 

This car was iced en route and they were assessed icing 
charges at C for three successive days—$3.75 for the first day, 
$6 the second day, and $14.18, which is still outstanding, for 
the three days. 

The records of these icing charges seems to indicate that 
there was undue delay in C on this shipment and under the 
circumstances we do not believe our client should have to pay 
this icing charge. Will you kindly advise your opinion? 

Answer: If the icing charges in question were the result 
of the negligent delay of the carrier, the cost thereof may not, 
in our opinion, be charged to the shipper. See St. Louis, etc, 
R. Co. vs. Ozier, 110 S. W. 593; Behrends vs. R. Co., 198 Il. 
App. 236. 

Liability of Carrier for Damages for Permitting Unauthorized 
Inspection of Goods 

Ohio.—Question: To what extent is a carrier liable for 
authorizing an inspection of goods on an order-notify lading, 
upon consignee’s request and what court decisions established 
this liability? 

Answer: Viewing the order bill of lading provision regard- 
ing inspection strictly as a contractual provision between the 
carrier and consignor, it would seem that the carrier should be 
liable in damages for a loss proved to have resulted from its 
violation of the provision of the order bill of lading respecting 
inspection by the order-notify party, although we can locate 
no cases so holding. 

It has, however, been held that the carrier is not liable in 
conversion for the value of goods because of an unauthorized 
inspection. See Hines vs. Scott, 248 S. W. 663; Earnest vs. 
D. L. & W., 134 N. Y. S. 322, and cases cited therein; Elm 
City Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L., 88 S. E. 139; Quinn-Shepardson 
Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 169 N. W. 422; Plumb vs. Bridge, 
113 N. Y. S. 92. 

Furthermore, in view of the provisions of the statutes of 
certain states which, as we understand, accord the consignee 
the right to inspect an order-notify shipment, regardless of 
the bill of lading provision, and when taking into consideration 
the right of inspection which the consignor possesses, under 
the decisions in such cases as Thick vs, Detroit U. & R. Ry. 
Co., 101 N. W. 67 (Mich.); A. Newmark & Co. vs. Smith, 146 
Pac. 1064 (Calif.); Imperial Products Co. vs. Capitol Chemical 
Co., 176 N. Y. S. 49; Whitney vs. McLean, 38 N. Y. S. 793, 
depending upon the terms of the contract of sale, it is some- 
what doubtful whether the carrier may lawfully enter into a 
contract with the consignor, such as it apparently does under 
the order-notify bill of lading provision, in contravention of the 
rights of the consignee, although its action in this respect, it 
may be argued, is justified on the ground that it may properly 
enter into such a contract with the consignor, in the absence 
of special notice of the rights of the consignee in a particular 
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instance, and that the right of the consignee must be asserted 
against the consignor and not the carrier. 
Demurrage—Free Time on Shipment Under Constructive 
Placement 

Ohio.—Question: With reference to your answer to “Ohio” 
on page 1238 of November 17 issue of The Traffic World, wherein 
you refer to section A-1 of rule 5 of the Uniform Demurrage 
Rules, and also to section D of rule 3: 

We note that you say nothing about rule 8 on page 16, and 
wish to call your attention to section “D,”’ paragraph 3, wherein 
it states that when a notice is mailed by this railroad on a 
legal holiday or after 3 p. m. on other days, the consignee 
should be allowed five additional hours’ free time, providing 
he shall send or give to the railroad’s agent within the first 
twenty-four hours of free time written advice that the notice 
had not been received. 

According to this paragraph, you will note, that it does not 
refer to any special kind of a notice, therefore, we contend that 
it covers arrival, constructive or any other kind of a notice. 

We work under the average agreement and all constructive 
notices which are received at post office after 3 p. m., we notify 
the carriers at once of the delay and inclose envelope showing 
the postmark. Therefore, according to the above paragraph, 
we are entitled to five additional hours to unload cars destined 
to our private yards. For example, if a constructive notice 
was mailed November 1, postmarked at 6 p. m., and we notify 
them of the delay, the car service on that car would not begin 
until the 2d at noon, and if that car was released prior to noon 
of date unloaded, we would get the benefit of the five addi- 
tional hours. Of course, if the car is not released prior to 
noon, we are not entitled to the additional time. 

We have taken this stand, claiming that we are entitled 
to the additional time according to the rule. We will continue 
to request the allowance until it is proven to the contrary, as 
we have been advised that we have a just claim. 

Answer: The provision to which you refer, namely, para: 
graph 3 of section D of rule 8, is primarily applicable to notices 
of constructive placement, inasmuch as it relates to notices, 
without specifying the class or kind thereof. 


Routing—Carrier Not Required to Use Cheapest Route at All 
Times 

New York.—Question: On March 20, 1920, we shipped a 
carload of lime from York, Pa., to Motters, Md., routed Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for Emmitsburg Railroad delivery. At the time 
of this movement there were no through commodity rates in 
effect, so the agent billed the shipment via Keymar, Md., care of 
Western Maryland Railroad, for Emmitsburg Railroad delivery, 
over which route the through sixth class rate applied. How- 
ever, a combination of commodity rates via Hanover and West- 
ern Maryland Railroad for Emmitsburg Railroad delivery figured 
much cheaper. We accordingly filed claim on the grounds of 
misrouting, our authority being the principle laid down by the 
Commission in their decision of the Chattanooga Implement 
& Manufacturing Company et al. vs, the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad et al., 40 I. C. C. 146. On August 26, 1920, our claim 
was paid through the regular overcharge channels. During the 
month of February of this year the Pennsylvania Railroad ne 
gotiated with us for the return of this money, stating that the 
claim had been erroneously settled. We refused to return it 
to them. In October of this year they brought suit against 
us, and we intend to plead the statute of limitations and the 
aforementioned decision of the Commission as our defense. é 

We would, therefore, appreciate your confirming our opinion 
that the statute of limitations applies in the premises and also 
your advice as to whether the principle laid down in the de 
cision mentioned is applicable on the shipment in issue or on 
any that may move at the present time. - 

Answer: While the principle of the Commission’s opinion 
in Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co. vs. L. & . 
R. R., 40 I. C. C. 146, is applicable to the facts set forth in 
your letter, it is possibile it would be held, in the instant case, 
that, while in the absence of shipping instructions it is ordi- 
narily the duty of the carrier to ship by the cheaper route, this 
duty not being an absolute one where, all things considered, it 
would have been unreasonable to ‘ship via the cheaper route, 
the carrier was not compelled to do so. See Northern Pacific 
Ry. Co. vs. Solum, 247 U. S. 477, and McCaull-Dinsmore C0. 
vs. Great Northern Ry., 47 I. C. C. 581. 

Paragraph 3 of section 16 of the interstate commerce act, 
which provides, in effect, that all actions by a carrier for the 
recovery of its charges, or any part thereof, shall be begul 
within three years from the date of delivery of the shipment, 
is, so far as we can see, applicable in the instant case, as the 
shipment moved and the refund was made more than three 
years ago. 


Perishable Goods—Liability of Carrier for Protection of While 
in Transit 

Illinois —Question: On February 8, 1923, a shipment was 

made to us from A, consisting of five cases of ink shipped 

through a consolidated car loading company. This ink was har 

dled in a refrigerator car and checked out of this car at B, 2 
apparent good order on February 15. 
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When the driver arrived at the freight house shipment was 
found to be in a refrigerator car standing on the tracks, in 
which they were keeping merchandise subject to freezing, for 
protection, but it was found that three of these cases were 
feaking and in apparent bad condition, and consequently they 
were refused. 

We immediately made claim on the carrier for the amount 
of the damage, This claim has been hanging fire for some 
time, and we were recently informed by the carrier that the 
claim was refused, using as their supporting evidence, rule 31 
of Consolidated Classification No. 3; also the shipper did not 
use reasonable caution in preparing this shipment for travel 
during questionable weather conditions. 

Upon investigating we found that the day of shipping tem- 
perature was 34 degrees and the next four or five days ranged 
between 26 and 36 degrees, which is not sufficient to freeze 
liquids that are shipped in refrigerator cars under ordinary 
conditions, and we also found on the day this ink was unloaded 
at B the temperature was six degrees below zero, and the days 
following were of very mild temperature. This would seem 
to indicate that the carrier did not use reasonable care in 
disposing of this shipment on the day in which it was received 
at B. We also contend that, although the carrier is not liable 
when a shipment makes reasonable time, we do not consider 
seven days from A to B reasonable time for carload shipments, 
as this shipment would be considered. 

Answer: For the shipment of goods of a perishable nature, 
such as fruit or vegetables, milk, butter, etc., it has been held 
that the carrier undertaking their transportation must furnish 
cars specially adapted to the preservation of such goods during 
the time required for their transition from the place of ship- 
ment to the place of destination. Beard vs. Illinois Central 
R. Co., 44 N. W. 800. 

Other cases hold that a railroad by its contract to carry 
safely, does not insure perishable freight against the effect of 
temperature encountered by it during the period ordinarily re- 
quired by it for the transportation unless the circumstances 
under which the contract of carriage is made are such as 
imply an undertaking to that extent on the part of the carrier, 
or that there are tariff provisions which specifically authorize 
such a contract of carriage. See Brenninson vs. Pa. R. Co., 
110 N. W. 362; Pac. Fruit & Produce Co. vs. No. Pac. 186, 852 
(Wash.); Clements vs. D. & R. G., 219 S. W. 660. 

While in the event of an unreasonable delay, which is a 
question of fact, the carrier will be held liable for damages 
resulting therefrom, yet the mere fact that there has been de- 
lay is not sufficient to make the carrier liable, unless it appears 
that the delay was the proximate cause of the loss. It may be 
held, when the nature of property, its liability to be damaged 
by freezing weather, the distance from point of origin fo des- 
tination, the favorable condition of the weather when delivered 
to the carrier and its liability to change at that season of the 
year, are taken into account, that the delay was the proximate 
cause of the damage, for which carrier is liable. See Young 
vs. Me. Cent. R. R., 93 Atl. 48; Barnes vs. U. P. Ry., 173 N. W. 
943; Bivens Bros. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co., 97 S. E. 215. 

Whether the proper precautions weve taken. in the care of 
the shipment is a question of fact, as to which the condition 
of the freight at destination, the time in transportation, as 
affected by transportation and other condition’, the state of 
the weather during such time, the character and construction 
of the car, and the care given the shipment by the carrier 
are matters to be given consideration in determining whether 
or not the carrier was negligent. 


See Michellod vs. 0.-W. R, & N. Co., 168 Pac. 620, in which 
it was held that: 


In an action against a carrier for damages caused by the /reez- 
ing of a shipment of a bottle beverage, evidence that the car used 
for the transportation of the shipment was of the kind usually em- 
ployed for the carriage of perishable freight in the winter time, and 
was the best known vehicle for that purpose, was prepenty admitted, 
as defendant’s liability was dependent upon its negligence, and, negli- 
gence being a question of fact, the triers of the fact were entitled to 
know the character and construction of the car. That if a carrier, 
in transporting a shipment of a bottled beverage, acted with prudence 
commensurate with the duty imposed upon it, it was not liable for 
the beverage freezing. 


Freight Charges—Time Within Which Suit for, May Be Brought 
by Carrier 


Wisconsin.—Question: A shipment was delivered to con- 
signee in May, 1920, on billing by X Railway, apparently with- 
out the collection of charges, but which consignee would have 
great difficulty to verify. Z Railway, after a lapse of more 
than three years, now securing revenue billing, presents a 
freight bill for payment. Can Z Railway still collect the freight 
charges? 

Answer: Section 16, paragraph 3 thereof, of the interstate 
commerce act, provides: 


All actions at law by carriers subject to this act for recovery of 
their charges, or any part thereof, shall be begun within three years 
from the time the cause of action accrues, and not after. . . . The 
cause of action in respect to a shipment of property shall, for the pur- 
pose of this section, be deemed to accrue upon delivery or tender of 
delivery thereof by the carrier, and not after. 
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Application of Rates—Failure of Shipper to Comply with the 
Requirements as to Packing and Marking of Shipments 
Minnesota.—Question: There is some controversy on claims, 

regarding the rate to be applied on second-hand empty sacks 

returned. Classification reads that each and every individual 
sack shall be stamped “Second-hand sack,” to enable the re. 
duction of one-half to one-fourth class rate. 

If they were billed “Second-hand sacks returned,” and this 
wording placed upon the bill of lading and went to the railroad 
company billed as second-hand sacks returned, and also if the 
tag upon the bale reads “Second-hand sacks returned,” would 
they be entitled to the reduction of rate, where the sacks are 
actually second-hand sacks returned? The railroad companies 
have an opportunity to inspect and examine these sacks, to 
determine whether or not they are second-hand sacks. 

Kindly advise if, under the above circumstances, it would 
be necessary to stamp each and every individual sack. 

Answer: In Reed Tobacco Co. vs. C. & O. Ry., 51 1. C. C. 
201, the Commission said: 

The law imposes upon shippers the duty of ascertaining the rates 
and conditions under which they ship, and noncompliance by a ship- 
per with tariff requirements affords no basis for a finding that_the 
applicable rate was unreasonable. The shipper was fully advised by 
the tariff, with which it was familiar, of the packing conditions and, 


failing to comply with the same, it has little standing when its negli- 
gence has brought a burden upon it. 


See, in this connection, I. and S. Docket 1689, classification 
specification for fiber box containers, 77 I, C. C. 713. 

Tariff Interpretation 

Missouri.—Question: If a sectional tariff states on its title 
page that rates apply to points in certain states named on 
certain pages, and yet one section of the tariff carries mileage 
rates which, according to the application provided for in that 
section, apply to all points in the same states as mentioned 
on the titled page; cannot these mileage rates be used to all 
points -in such states, regardless of the fact that they are not 
named on the pages in the tariff referred to on the title page 
thereof? 

In other words, according to our interpretation of the Com- 
mission’s rulings, that tariff must be taken for what it says, and 
not for what the maker of it intended that it should mean. 

If a certain section or item of a tariff states that the 
rates named in that item or section are applicable to all points 
in a certain state, those rates can be raised to all points in 
that state whether or not all points are named in the index 
of stations to and from which rates apply, in our opinion. 

Answer: The title page of a tariff may, under certain con- 
ditions, have an important bearing in the determination of the 
scope of the application of the tariff. See United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp. vs. Pa. R. R., 55 I. C. C. 253 (256). 

However, without reference to the particular tariff, we 
necessarily cannot advise definitely regarding that issue. 

With respect to the statement in the last paragraph of your 
letter, see Wood Curtis Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co., 56 I. C. C. 344, 
Combination Rates—Application of Jones’ |. C. C. US1, Com. 

bination Rule to Transcontinental Traffic Covered by Joint 

Through Rates; Effect Upon Alternative Clause in Trans- 

continental Tariffs Authorizing Use of “Aggregate of Inter- 

mediates” if Lower 

Georgia.—Question: Please refer to item No. 7, page 99, of 
Countiss’ 1-V, “Alternative Application of Combination Rates.” 

The item seems quite clear that combination rates may be 
applied instead of the “joint through rates,” but if such com- 
bination rates necessarily involve the use of Jones’ I. C. C. US-1, 
may they also be used? In making a combination rate on 
lumber, for example, the resulting figure is not an “aggregate 
of intermediate rates,” such aggregate having disappeared in 
the processing formula. Is it proper nevertheless to assume 
that such a combination may be applied under the present 
wording of the item in question? Jones’ US-1 itself specifies 
“where no published through rates are in effect.” This would 
seem to affirmatively preclude the use of such combination 
notwithstanding the Countiss item provides that the joint 
through rate may be disregarded. 

Answer: There seems to be two reasons why the Jones’ 
combination rule (even though cross-reference thereto is pub- 
lished in the transcontinental tariffs) will not operate in con- 
nection with the aggregate of intermediates, even when the 
use of same would have the effect of producing lower total 
through rates than the specific maximum through rates pub- 
fished in such transcontinental issues. 

(1) Jones’ I. C, C. US-1 provides a basis for constructing 
combination rates only “where no published through rates are 
in effect.” In other words, it admits of the supremacy of any 
cariff containing specific joint through rates, and as a condition 
precedent to the use of the combination rule published in the 
Jones’ issue, there must be “no published through rate in effect. 
The joint through rates published as maximum in the trans 
continental tariffs are joint through rates, without doubt, evel 
though they will alternate with a lower aggregate of interme 
diates, but their very presence in the tariff precludes the use 
of the Jones’ combination rule. While the transcontinental 
issues bear cross-reference to the Jones’ combination rule, it 
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What the Pioneer Wirebound Box 


means to you 


cost of shipping is a matter of increas- 

ing interest to manufacturers. The heavier- 

than-necessary box, the lighter-than-needed 

box, the broken box, the easily-pilfered box, the 

one-trip box, the poorly-designed box are items 
of waste that place a heavy tax on industry. 


To you Pioneer Wirebound Boxes and Crates 
mean the elimination of this burdensome tax— 
if they can be adapted to your product. Pioneers 
are made in many sizes and shapes. They are 
used by manufacturers in many different in- 
dustries. Likely you, too, can use them. 


On your request we will be glad to send a Gen- 
eral Box Engineer to study your requirements 
and design a Pioneer to suit your needs. This 
will place you under no obligation of any sort. 


Pioneers give your goods maximum protection 
at a surprisingly low cost. Stronger and lighter 


than nailed wood boxes, they cut lumber waste 
and save transportation charges. 


Made of tough rotary-cut lumber and bound 
with strong steel wires, they are practically im- 
mune to the destructive shocks and strains of 
shipping. Fastened and sealed against theft in 


one operation. 


Pioneers are delivered to you in flat folding 
form and three-fourths assembled. Save storage 
space or assembling costs. 


Your customers appreciate receiving shipments 
in Pioneers, for they can open Pioneers just by 
clipping the wires. The top throws back, mak- 
ing it easy to unpack. By splicing the wires—a 
simple thing—the box is ready for reshipment. 


Write for General Box Service—a booklet of in- 
formation on better boxing and crating methods. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iil. 


Sixteen Factories give you close at hand Service: 


Bogalusa, La. Cincinnati,Ohio Hattiesburg, Miss. Illmo, Mo. 


Brewton, Ala. Detroit, Mich. 


Houston, Tex. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. East St. Louis, Ill. 


Louisville, Ky. Pearl River, La. 


Kansas City, Mo. Nashvill@éTenn. Sheboygan, Wis. 


New Orleans, La. Winchendon, Mass. 
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should be taken to mean that the Jones’ combination rule may 
be used in connection with the transcontinental rates where 
not inconsistent with the provisions of the Jones’ combination 
rule itself. No doubt there are numerous instances where there 
are no joint through rates on some of the commodities ordi- 
narily made subject to the combination rule. In such cases 
the transcontinental rates, used as factors for constructing 
combination rates from or to points from or to which joint 
through transcontinental rates are not published, are subject 
to the Jones’ combination rule, and this is not inconsistent 
with the Jones’ tariff. While effect can be given to both tariffs, 
harmonizing the one with the other, we believe it proper to 
construe the scope of the cross-reference to be limited to the 
extent that the two tariffs can be harmonized with each other. 

(2) We do not believe that rates reduced by the Jones’ 
combination process are “intermediates” within the meaning of 
the rule authorizing the use of the “aggregate-of-intermediates” 
when lower than the joint through rates. We think the alter- 
native clause in the transcontinental tariffs means that when the 
combination of full locals, or joint and locals, over some inter- 
mediate point makes less than the through rate published in 
the transcontinental tariffs, such lower combination may be 
applied. This alternative rule was published in the transcon- 
tinental issues to avoid violation of the “aggregate-of-interme- 
diates” rule of the fourth section of the act to regulate com- 
merce. 

Administrative Ruling No. 56, I. C. C. Tariff Circular 18-A, 
carries the Commission’s standing permission to reduce joint 
through rates to basis of the sum of the intermediates (when 
the through rates are in excess of the combination of interme- 
diate locals), on one day’s notice. In Bureau of Traffic Cir- 
cular No. 1, July 24, 1922, the Commission rules that the pro- 
visions of ruling 56 will not apply to case where the joint 
through rate is in excess of a combination rate made by the 
Jones’ process. Impliedly, it recognizes that a combination rate 
made up of something less than the full locals is not a violation 
of the aggregate of intermediates rule of the fourth section, 
even though less than the specific through rate. Nearly all of 
the so-called “combination rules” of the Jones’ type are predi- 
cated in their usage on the absence of joint through rates. 
Reconsignment—Rules and Regulations of Reconsigning Tariff 

Govern Privilege 


Wisconsin.—Question: C. & N. W. Ry. freight tariff 55-F, 
I. C. C. A-1359, names rates from Odanah, Wis., to Winona, 
Minn. Both points are located on the C. & N. W. Ry., and 
the tariff does not show any route from or to between points 
on the C. & N. W. Ry. 

We loaded and shipped a car from Odanah, billing it to 
Fond du Lac via the C. & N. W. and reconsigned it to Winona, 
Minn. The shipment moved C. & N. W. through to Winona 
from Odanah, and freight was collected on the basis of the rate 
published in the tariff. 

The railroad is now demanding additional freight, claiming 
the correct rate to apply is a combination of locals on Fond du 
Lac, Wis., the point at which the car was reconsigned by us, 
due to the fact that the car should not have been routed C. & 
N. W. direct, but via the C. & N. W., Omaha Line and C. & 
N. W., thereby making a shorter route. 

As stated above, C,. & N. W. freight tariff 55-F did not 
show any routing, or exceptions to the general principle that 
shipments would route direct unless restricted otherwise, but 
the railway claims that, since the car was reconsigned, it is 
subject to the rules and regulations of their reconsigning tariff 
and same states that routing to be used is contained in their 
routing tariff 4450 series, which does provide for the use of 
the Omaha Line in making a shorter route with the C. & N. W. 


Will you kindly give us your view on this matter? 


Answer: While it may be true that, so far as a direct 
shipment from Odanah, Wis., to Winona, Minn., is concerned, 
under the application of C. & N. W. Ry Freight Tariff No. 55-F, 
I. C. C. No. 1359, such a shipment may move entirely via the 
C. & N. W. Ry., yet, so far as a reconsigned shipment is con- 
cerned, the terms of the reconsigning tariff will govern in 
the determination of whether or not a given shipment may be 
reconsigned and, if it may be reconsigned under the terms 
thereof, the rate to be applied thereon. 

Routing—All-Rail vs. Rail-and-Water 

Texas.—Question: A shipment was tendered to the N. Y. 
C. lines at Albany, N. Y., destined to Houston, Tex., on unrouted 
bill of lading and moved all-rail via St. Louis to destination, 
while a much cheaper rate is in effect via New York and water. 
Conference Ruling 214-C provides that, in the absence of routing 
instructions furnished by the shipper, the carriers must for- 
ward a shiipment via the cheapest available route, of the kind 
designated by the shipper, that is, all-rail or rail-and-water, and 
via which he has rates which he can lawfully use. 

Paragraph 1 of Conference Ruling 190 seems to conflict 
with rule 214-C; however, paragraph 2 of rule 190, holds that 
the carrieer’s agent did not negligently misroute the shipment. 

In the handling of overcharge claims on unrouted bills of 
lading, I want to know which of the two above mentioned rules 
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is sufficient authority to show that the above shipment and 
others of the same nature were not misrouted. ‘ 

Answer: In Schuhle’s Pure Grape Juice Co. vs. Director. 
General, 68 I. C. C. 485, the Commission, citing Hirsch vs. Erie 
R. R., Docket No. 3773, Unreported Opinion, and Conference 
Ruling 190, held that if a shipper desires his shipment to move 
via a water-and-rail route that is cheaper than all-rail route, he 
must, in delivering it to an initial carrier, specify such routing; 
otherwise, it is understood, that the shipment is to move vig 
an all-rail route. 


Digest of New Complaints 





No. 15199, Sub. No. 1.. The Baltimore American et al., Baltimore, 
Md., vs. B. & O. et al. : 

Unjust, unreasonable rates and charges on newsprint paper 
from various newsprint shipping points in New York, Maine, Ver- 
mont, Quebec and Ontario, to Baltimore, Md. Asks cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 15271. Sub. No. 1. Alex Woldert Company, Tyler, Texas, vs. Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, preferential, prejudicial and discrimina- 
tory rates on pecans from points in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Oklahoma to Chicago and St. Louis, because 
higher than rates on shipments of other nuts. Asks cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 15399. Corporation Commission of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C, 
vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

Alleges that Clyde Steamship Company and other defendants 
fails to publish through rates between New York City and interior 
points in North Carolina through the port of Wilmington and that 
this failure constitutes a discrimination against the localities and 
shippers in North Carolina, and subjects the said localities and 
shippers to undue and‘ unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage, 
in that it denies to the said shippers and localities the benefit of 
the use of the route through their nearest port, and the benefit 
and advantage of rates reflecting the shorter rail haul to and 
from the port of Wilmington, in violation of section 3 of the act 
to regulate commerce. Asks order requiring defendants to estab- 
lish just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates, rules, regula- 
tions and practices for the transportation of classified. freight and 
all other commodities between New York and points in North 
Carolina through the port of Wilmington. 

No. oe Bradford Rig & Reel Co. et al., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Santa Fe 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and preferential rates on 
oil well supplies, rig irons, drilling derricks, pumping derricks and 
wrought iron and steel pipe, in carloads, from Tulsa, Okla., to 
various points in Kansas, Arkansas, Western Louisiana and 
Texas. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates, 
and reparation. 

No. 15401. The Browning Co., Cleveland, Ohio, vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates, in violation of the aggregate of 
intermediate rates provision of section 4 on two carloads of rough 
cast iron castings from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Cleveland, Ohio. Asks 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 15402. Empire Refineries, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Director General 
: as agent, St. Louis-San Francisco et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates, in violation of section 6, on car 
of lubricating oil from complainant’s plant in Oklahoma consigned 
to Cleveland, Ohio. Asks reparation, 

No. 15403. Midland Linseed Products Co., Edgewater, N. J., vs. New 
York, Susquehanna & Western et al, : 

Alleges that fifth class rates_on linseed oil from Edgewater, 
N. J., to points in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois 
and other points in C. F. A. territory, were unreasonable, discrimi- 
natory and prejudicial to the extent they exceeded the rates on 
cottonseed oil, soya bean oil and other vegetable oils. Asks repa- 
ration. 

No. 15404. Toberman, Mackey and Company, St. Louis, Mo., vs 
Cc. N. O. & T. P. et al. : 

Complains of reconsigning and stopping charges on shipment 
of aay at Cincinnati, Chattanooga and other points. Asks rep- 
aration, 


No. 15405 The Best Foods, Inc., Bayonne, N. J., vs. Central of New 
Jersey et al. d 
Alleges that third class rates and ratings on cocoanut oleine are 
unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial to the extent they 
exceed the rates and ratings on lard compounds and lard substi- 
tutes and cocoanut oil from Bayonne, N. J., to Suffolk, Va. Asks 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and ratings, and 
reparation. 
No. 15406. Hudson Oil Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. B. & O. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates, in violation of the long-and- 
short-haul clause, on lubricating oil in tank cars from B 7 
tracks to Pennsylvania tracks at Highlandtown, Baltimore, Md. 
Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates, al 
reparation. 


No. 15407. Alabama-Georgia Syrup Co., Montgomery, Ala., vs. At 
lantic Coast Line et al. : 

Unjust and unreasonable rate of 64 cents on C. L. shipment 
of refined table syrup, packed in tin, from Montgomery, Ala., re 
Tampa, Fla. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
rate, and reparation. 

No. see. Milne Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. C. C. C. & St. L 
et al. 

Unlawful demurrage on shipments of yellow pine lumber from 
River Falls, Ala., consigned to Cincinnati and reconsigned 
Cleveland. Asks reparation. 

No. 15409. Omaha Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Bureau, Omaha, 
Neb., vs. Director-General as agent. : 

Unjust, unreasonable and unlawful charges on cedar piling 
from Arrington, Tenn., to Smithland, Iowa, and on posts from 
Branson, Mo., to Colome, S. Dak. Asks reparation. tie 

No. 15410. United Fig & Date Co. et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. Atlan 
Coast Line et al. + dicial 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential or preju rs 
rates and charges on peanuts, in carload quantities, from po Mo 
in Alabama, Florida, Genrete; South Carolina and Tennessee, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Dubuque, Ia., South Bend, Ind 
Canton and Cleveland, O. Asks cease and desist order, just 
reasonable rates, and reparation. 
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SECURITIES SECTION -CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
in No. 3986, The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co., and 
West Side Belt Railroad Company vs. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Harry M, Daugherty, Attorney-General of the United 
States, has affirmed the decree of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. The last mentioned court dismissed a 
bill for an injunction to restrain the Commission and the Attor- 
ney General from proceeding to enforce penalties or forfeitures, 
or otherwise interfere with the issuance of stock and assump- 
tion of certain liabilities by the Pittsburgh-West Virginia Rail- 
way Company, permission to do which had been denied by the 
Commission in its administration of section 20a, the one relat- 
ing to the issuance of securities. 


In this case the constitutionality of section 20a was ques- 
tioned on the ground that it was not a regulation of interstate 
commerce nor within the power of Congress, but instead was 
a usurpation of states rights contrary to the tenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. Associate Justice Van 
Orsdel, after reciting the facts and allegation about the ‘in- 
validity of the section said: 


It is authoritatively asserted that, with one or two exceptions 
all the railroad corporations of the country are organized under state 
laws, and it is contended are subject exclusively to the constitution 
and laws of the states in which they were created. We are not im- 
pressed by this contention. Unquestionably every state has plenary 
power over its corporations but when that power comes in conflict 
with the exercise by Congress of a power expressly conferred by 
the Constitution, the authority of the state must yield. We are here 
considering the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce; 
in that field the authority of Congress is supreme. A law of Congress 
enacted pursuant to express constitutional sanction, is the supreme 
law of the land, ‘‘anything in the Constitution or laws of any state 
to the contrary notwithstanding.’’ Northern Securities Co. vs. United 
States, 193, U. S., 197. 


Or, as was said by Chief Justice Marshall in Gibbons vs. Ogden, 
9 Wheat. 1, 197, relative to the power of Congress to regulate in- 
terstate commerce: “This power, like all others vested in Congress, 
is complete in itself, may be exercised to its utmost extent, and 
acknowledges no limitations, other than are prescribed in the con- 
stitution. These are expressed in plain terms, and do not affect the 
questions which arise in this case, or which have been discussed at 
the bar. If, as has always been understood, the sovereignty of Con- 
ress, though limited to specified objects, is plenary as to those ob- 
ects, the power over commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several states, is vested in Congress as absolutely as it would be 
in a single government, having in its constitution the same restric- 
tions on the exercise of the power as are found in the constitution 
of the United States.”’ 


This principle was approved in Minnesota, Rate Cases, 230, U. S., 
352, 399, where the court said: ‘‘There is no room in our scheme of 
government for the assertion of state ged in hostility to the au- 
thorized exercise of Federal power. The authority of Congress ex- 
tends to every part of interstate commerce, and to every instru- 
mentality or agency by which it is carried on; and the full control 
by Congress of the subjects committed to its regulation is not to be 
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denied or thwarted by the commingling of interstate and intrastate 
operations.” See also Railroad Commission of Wisconsin vs. Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company, 257 U. S., 563, 588, 

But it is urged that the authority conferred by the act upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is not within the power of Congress, 
In other words, an act of Congress purporting to deal with commerce 
must have some substantial relation to interstate commerce before 
it can be sustained and that the issuance of stock, the assumption of 
indebtedness, the purchase of stock resulting in the control of one 
railroad line by another or indeed resulting in the consolidation of 
the roads has no such relation to commerce as to justify their super. 
vision and regulation by Congress. 

We think the power thus conferred by Congress has a direct re- 
lation to commerce and forms an important factor in the general 
scheme for the regulation of commerce by the railway systems of 
the country as set forth in the transportation act. The power of the 
Commission to regulate rates for the protection of the public and 
the carrier alike is settled. If this mutual protection is to be fully 
administered, supervision of the whole matter of the issue of capital 
stock, investment and incurring of bonded indebtedness, as well as 
the extension and consolidation of railway lines, becomes so directly 
inter-related with the problem of maintaining a just relation be- 
tween the public and the carrier, that they fall clearly within the 
constitutional authority of Congress to regulate interstate commerce, 

As suggested section 20a is not a statute standing alone; it is 
merely a‘ part of a general scheme of regulation which Congress 
deemed essential to the establishment of a federal railway policy. As 
was said in the New England Division Case 261 U. S., 184, 189: 
“Transportation Act, 1920, introduced into the federal legislation a new 
railroad policy. Railroad Commission of Wisconsin vs, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy R. R. Co., 257 U. S., 563, 585. Therefore, the effort 
of Congress had been directed mainly to the prevention of abuses; 
particularly those arising from excessive er discriminatory rates, 
The 1920 act sought to ensure, also, adequate transportation service. 
That such was its purpose, Congress did not leave to inference. The 
new purpose was expressed in unequivocal language. And to attain 
it, new rights, new obligations, new machinery, were created. The 
new provisions took a wide range. Prominent among them are those 
specially designed to secure a fair return on capital devoted to the 
transportation service. Upon the Commission, new powers were con- 
ferred and new duties were imposed. 

_ The credit of the carriers, as a whole, had been seriously im- 
paired. To preserve for the nation substantially the whole transpor- 
tation system was deemed important.’ 

If ‘‘a fair return on capital devoted to the transportation service” 
was to be insured the railway companies, and at the same time 
proper service and equitable rates accorded the public, the super- 
vision of the issuance of stock, the incurring of bonded indebtedness, 
the extention and consolidation of railway lines, becomes of the ut- 
most importance. Without this power to supervise the issue of stocks 
and bonds and thus limit the dividend and interest obligations of 
the carriers, as well as the expenditures in extensions and improve- 
ments, the fixing of adequate rates to insure a just return to the 
earrier and at the same time equitable protection to the public 
would be impossible. ‘The relation of the carrier to the public which 
it served is so inseparable that proper regulation must embrace every 
instrumentality which has any substantial relation to commerce. 

his disposes of the contention that appellants have been de- 
prived of their property without due process of law, since the act 
in question merely restricts the appellants in the use of their prop- 
erty in response to a proper regulation of interstate commerce. 

It follows that in the proceeding had before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Commission, acting clearly within its juris- 
diction, was called upon to exercise its discretion in a matter de- 
pending upon issues of fact. It is elementary that in such a pro-. 
ceeding, the judgment of the Commission cannot be reviewed or con- 
trolled by injunction. The decree is affirmed with costs. 


Docket of the Commission 





Note, items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the fast issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 10—San Francisco, Cal.—Examiner Steer: 
* 1. and S. No. 1962 (first supplemental order)—Terminal charges, 
privileges and allowances applicable on trans-continental traffic. 


December 10—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Pitt:. 
Fourth Section Application No. 12527, filed oy Cc. MN. ©. & B..P.: By., 
concerning rates on coal from points in Kentucky and Tennessee 
to Detroit, Mich. 


December 10—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Steer: 
1. and S. No. 1962—Terminal charges, privileges and allowances ap- 
plicable on trans-continental traffic. 


December 10—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Smith: 
13318—Boston Wool Trade Association vs. Director General (hear- 
ing for purpose of determining the amount of reparation due). 
December 10—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Pitt: 
12698—Ohio-Michigan Coal Cases. 
Portions of fourth section applications No. 1952, of the L. & N. 
R. R., and No. 1764, of the C. & O. Ry., relating to rates on coal 
from mines in the Inner Crescent group to Detroit, Mich., etc. 
(Hearing on question of fourth section relief.) 


December 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Shanafelt: 
15227—Fowler Commission Company vs. St. L.-S. F.. Ry. 
15268—Armour Grain Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


December 10—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
15160—Jackson Traffic Bureau (for Crystal Springs Mfg. Co.) vs. 
A. & V. Ry. et al. 

Portions of fourth section application No. 2045, filed by Ill. Cent. 
|e ® qgoeereee rates on box materials from New Orleans, La., 
to Key West, Miami and Tampa, Fila., etc. 

rn oe Traffic Bureau (for Cabell-Irby Co.) vs. B. & O. 
e 
—ae Traffic Bureau for Case-Teel Company vs. A. & V. 
 @ 
December 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Donnally: 
18271—R. E. Funsten Company et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. et al. 


December 10—Columbus, Ohio—Examiner Disque: 
15145—The Pure Oil Company et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 11914 and 12081, etc., filed 
by F. V. Davis, relating to rates on bituminous coal from peints 
in Ohio to Michigan and Indiana pts., etc. 

December 10—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Woodrow: 
=— Farm & Ranch Publishing Co. et al. vs. Director Gen- 
eral. 
Fourth Section Application No. 12446 et al., filed by F. A. Le- 
land, concerning rates on paper and related articles from St. 
Louis, Mo., territory, etc., to points in Beaumont-Galveston-Hous- 
ton-Orange groups, etc. 
December 10—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Trezise: 
9702—Memphis-Southwestern Investigation (and other cases affill- 
ated therewith)—hearing solely on rates involved on fruits and 
vegetables other than potatoes. ‘ 
December 11—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Shanafelt: 
15143—Dewey Portland Cement Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 
December 11—San Francisco, Calif.—Commissioners Aitchison, Bsch 
and Campbell and Examiners Keene and Beach: 
15263—In the matter of rates and charges on grain and grain 
products. 
December 11—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
oe Southern Railroad vs. Gulf & Ship Island R. R. 
e 4 


December 11—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Donnally: 
We The Ontario Paper Company, Ltd., et al., vs. Can. Nat. Ry 
et al. ‘ 
December 11—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
15003—Mississippi Southern Railroad vs. Gulf & Ship Island R. RB. 
December 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 


14462—Badger Bag & Paper Company vs. M. D. & W. Ry., Director 
General, et al. 


15104—The Taxes Company vs. Director General. 

December 12—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Shanafelt: é 
12144—Midland Coal Company et al. vs. Midland Valley R. R. et 
December 12—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Donnally: ral, 
14443—Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company vs. Director Gene 

Cc. & N. W. Ry., et al. 
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Officials of the Rock Island Railroad today an- 
nounced that they had completed the installation 
of a device on the double-track main line of that 
railroad between Chicago and Rock Island, IIl., 
which will prevent collisions and make the opera- 
tion of trains 100 per cent safe. The device auto- 
matically stops a train in case a collision is 
imminent; in fact, the train will be brought to a 
stop even though there is no engineer in the cab. 


In case there are two trains on the track, one 
following the other, the second train cannot pro- 
ceed until the first train is beyond the danger 
zone. This new safety device also is designed to 
prevent accidents caused by broken rails, open 
switches or obstructions, thus insuring complete 
safety to both passengers and employes on the 
trains. When for any reason the engineer fails 
to see the signals or is incapacitated, the device 
immediately will take command automatically 
and control the train to prevent disaster. The 
operation of the device is almost human in its 
action. 


The final official test of this new safety device 
was made a few days ago with a special train 
sent out from Chicago, following the Rocky 
Mountain Limited. The special contained Presi- 
dent James E. Gorman, Vice-President L. C. Fritck 
in charge of operation, Chief Engineer C. A. 
Morse of the Rock Island Lines and their staffs, 
J. B. Regan, of New York, President, Regan 
Safety Devices Co., W. H. Harland of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chief, Signals and Train Control, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and his 
staff of experts. 


Chief Harland was sent to Chicago by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to watch the 
official test of the new train control and to report 
on its success. It is expected that the Commis- 
sion will make its report on the device shortly. 


The new safety device is described by the rail- 
road’s officials as the most extensive automatic 
train control installation in the world and as 
the last word in the safe operation of trains. 
The device has the attention not only from mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
also other railroads which have been ordered by 
the Commission to equip their lines with control 
devices which will insure complete safety in train 
operation. This order was issued by the Com- 
mission on June 13, 1922, to forty-nine of the 
principal railroads of the United States. The 
Rock Island, which claims to be a pioneer in this 
safety work, is the first railroad to comply with 
the Commission’s order which provided that an 
entire locomotive division be equipped and tested 
to the satisfaction of the Commission’s experts. 


Rock Island Lines Install Regan Automatic 
Train Control System 
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The Rock Island’s present installation covers a 
total of 165 miles of double track out of Chicago. 
The work has been completed by the Mechanical 
and Signal officers of the railroad more than a 
year in advance of the time limit fixed by the 
Commission. 


The tests made with the special official train 
were dramatic in their results. The engineer was 
given instructions to do his best to “beat” the 
device. With the officials of the railway watch- 
ing from the train, the engineer opened his 
throttle and “charged” down the track directly 
in the face of a danger signal, attempting to 
pass a semaphore block signal set at stop. Despite 
the fact that the train was going at forty-five 
miles an hour, the safety device automatically set 
the brakes on the train and brought it to a stop 
within a few feet of the red light. The same 
test was made against a signal set at “caution,” 
and the train automatically was slowed down 
despite all the engineer could do to keep it at 
high speed. The train was then backed down 
the other track with the same result. An open 
switch automatically caused the train likewise to 
be stopped. 


The Regan device is operated in conjunction 
with the semaphore block signals. This is accom- 
plished by locating an electric “Third rail” about 
eighty feet long at each electric block signal and 
connected therewith and just outside the right- 
hand rail of the track. A “shoe” on the tender 
of the locomotive comes in contact with this 
“Third rail,” the “shoe” being connected with the 
air brake system on the train, and the brakes 
are thus automatically set to bring the train to 
either a full stop or to slow speed as the block 
signals indicate. 


Realizing the possibilities of train control, the 
officials of the Rock Island as early as the begin- 
ning of 1920 began experimenting with the device 
they have now adopted. Tests were made over a 
period of nearly three years on the main line 
between Blue Island and Joliet, Ill., a distance of 
about twenty miles and the route of.the original 
line first constructed seventy-one years ago. The 
results obtained from almost daily tests during 
the past two years resulted in the Management 
authorizing the extension of the device over the 
entire main line division to the Mississippi River. 


_All locomotives operating on the Illinois Divi- 
sion, including both freight and passenger en- 
gines, are equipped with the new safety control. 


This installation as completed was tested by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Inspectors 
and pronounced complete and in full compliance 
with the requirements of the Commission. 
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ee Paper Company vs. Director General, M. D. & W. 
y., eta 
December 12—New Orleans, La.—FExaminer McChord 
sa New Orleans Export Company, Ltd., vs. Om. Cent. R. R. 
et @ 
December 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 2777—In the matter of the application of the Southern 
Illinois & Kentucky R. R. and Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans 
R. R., for authority to construct lines of railroad, and of the 
Illinois Central R. R., for authority to acquire control, by pur- 
chase of stock, etc. 


Finance No. 2783—In the matter of the application of the Ill. Cent. 
R. R. Co., for authority to assume obligation and Iiability in re- 
spect to first-mortgage bonds of the Paducah & Illinois R. R. Co 

Finance No. 2817—In the matter of the application of the Southern 
Illinois & Kentucky R. R. Co., for authority to issue common capi- 
tal stock. 

December 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hunter: 
ae Evening Star Newspaper Company vs. Can. Pac. Ry. 
et a 

December 13—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Disque: 
‘I, and S. No. 1951—Sisal from Gulf ports stored in transit at Indian- 
apolis for reshipment. 

December 13—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Shanafelt: 

: —— Petroleum Refiners’ Association vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. 
e 

December 13—Washington, D. C.—Evaminer Pyne: 
14302—Hercules Cement Corporation vs. Director General. 


December 13—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Disque: 
14895—The Lafayette Box Board & Paper Company vs. A. C. & 


» A . et al. 
15161 isal Sales Corporation vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


December 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
15152—Colgate & Company vs. Aberdeen & meckfish R. R. et al. 


Becsaier 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Money 
15164—Winding Gulf Colliery Company vs. Viegizian Railway. 
December 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
we ae oe E. — Stave Co., Inc., vs. Director General, A. T. 
y. eta 
13850—F't. Smith, & Rock Island R. R. Co. vs. Arkansas Cen- 
tral R. R. et al. 


December 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
15149—New England Drawn Steel Company vs. Director General, 
B. & O. R. R., et al. 


December 14—Chicago, Il]l._—Examiner Donnally: 
(and Subs. Nos. 1, 2 and 3)—Marinette & Menominee Paper 
Company vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


December 14—Montgomery, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
15203—Fletcher-Wilson Coffee Company vs. L. & N. R. R. 


December 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner bg a 
15199—Washington Publishers’ Assn. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


December 14 and 15—Argument at Washington, e' C.: 
14106—Sterling Salt Company vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et a 
14260—Diamond Crystal Salt Co. et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 
14025—Crystal Salt Company vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 
14187—The Colonial Salt Company et al. vs. C. & E. R. R. et al. 
gy gag Shippers’ Assn. et - va. A. C. & Y. et al. 

1. and S. No. 1624—Salt from C. F. A. to Western Trunk Line des- 
tinations ‘ond between points in ¢ "RP. A, territory. 

" and S. No. 1849—Carload minimum weight on salt. 

1. and S. No. 1887—Carload minimum weight on salt. 

December YF tee eet Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
os © - Morgan Paving Company vs. Director General, L. & N. 


R. 
December 15—New York, N. ee er ed Smith: 
15208—The Barrett Company vs. Cc. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
December 15—San Antonio, 2 3S f° Woodrow 
15189—San Antonio Paper Company vs. Chicago & Alton R. R. et al. 
December 15—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Disque: 

a Rutenber Electric Company vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
et al. 

December 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelly: 

Val. Dkt. No. 311—In re tentative valuations of the 
- Be. New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
oO 

Val. Dkt. No. 77—In re tentative valuation of the property of Wood 
River Branch Railroad Company. 

Val. Dkt. No, 131—In re tentative “valéntion of the property of Union 
Freight Railroad Company. 

Val. Dkt. No. 183—In re tentative valuation of the properties of 
the Rhode Island Company and the Narragansett Pier Railroad 
Company. 

December 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marchand: 
Val. Dkt. No. 320—In re tentative valuation report on the property 
of Wisconsin & Michigan Ry. Co. as of June 30, 1916. 
December ee. D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
i and S. No. 1965—Classification ratings on paper and paper bags. 
December 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

12530—In re distribution among coal mines of privately owned cars 
and cars for railroad fuel. 

December 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 

45132—Burns Brothers vs. Pp R. R. 
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15224—Union Smelting & Refining Co., Inc., ‘et al., 
N. J. et al. 

December 17—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Shanafelt: 

1. and S. No. 1937—Butter-and eggs from Topeka, Kan., 
phis, Tenn., and related points. 

December 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner cre | 
15155—Hy man- Michaels Company vs. K. & M. Ry. et al. 

December 17—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
15186—The Walsh & Widner Boiler Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al, 

December 17—Galveston, Texas—Examiner Woodrow: 
a ae Association et al. vs. Abilene & 

Southern Ry. al. 
15179—Seaboard Rice Milling Company vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

December 17—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Donnally: 
15212—Armour Fertilizer Works vs. Southern Ry. et al. 

December 17—Phoenix, Ariz.—Commissioners Aitchison, 

Campbell and Examiners Keene and Beach: 
15263—In the matter of rates and charges on grain and grain 
products, 

December 17—Muscatine, Iowa.—Examiner Disque: 
15191—Mississippi Pearl Button Company vs. Santa Fe et al. 
15246—McKee & Bliven Button Company vs. C. &.N. W. Ry., Direc- 

tor General, et al. 

15333—Pioneer Pearl Button Company vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
ae am 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

12530—In re distribution among coal mines of privately owned cars 

and cars for railroad fuel. 

December 18—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
15206—Traffic Bureau of Knoxville et al vs. A. C. L. et al. 

December 18—New York. N. Y.—Examiner —- 

14680—Frost’s Veneer Seating Co. Ltd. vs. St. Ss. b. ” ae et al. 
15264—United Paperboard Company, Inc. vs. G. “* J. 

December 18—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Donnally: 
13150—Morris & Company vs. Director General. 
14917—Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. Director General, Can. 

Pac. et al. 
ae ca 18—Muscatine, Iowa—Examiner Disque: 
15193—U. S. Button Company vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
15194—Van Nostrand Saddlery Company vs. IIl. Gent. R. R., Direc- 
tor General, et al. 
15330—Iowa Pearl Button Company vs. wehem Ry. et al. 
December Be. Ill.—Examiner Donally 
* I. and S. No. 1973—Crushed stone from Phevktin, Iil., 
Chicago district. 

es 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

In re distribution among coal mines of privately owned cars 
and cars for railroad fuel. 

December 20—Houston, Texas—Examiner Woodrow: 

—_ on Se Sub. bay] 4 and 2)—Humble Oil & Refining Co. vs. La. & 


18177 Humbis Oil & Refining Co. vs. La. & N. W. R. R. et al. 


TO EXTEND ALABAMA LINE 


The Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola Railway 
Company has applied to the Commission for authority to extend 
its present line of railway from Kimbrough to Jasper, Ala, 
to tap coal and ore fields and timber lands in northern Alabama 
not now served by railroads, as well as furnishing a north 
and south railroad for the movement of export freight through 
connection with northern trunk lines and southern outlet 
through the port of Pensacola, shortening the distance between 
central points and the Gulf. The proposed extension will be 
approximately 150 miles long. 


vs. C. R. R. of 


to Mem- 


Esch and 


to points in 


NORWOOD & ST. LAWRENCE NOTES 


The Norwood & St. Lawrence Railroad Company has ap 
plied to the Commission for authority to issue and sell $125,000 
of 6 per cent secured gold notes, and to pledge as collateral 
$153,000 of its first mortgage gold bonds. The company pro 
poses to sell the notes at 95 per cent of par value and accrued 
interest, the proceeds to be used in retiring outstanding notes, 
for new equipment, retirement of a mortgage and for working 
capital. 


AMERICAN NIAGARA SECURITIES 


The American Niagara Railroad Corporation has applied to 
the Commission for authority to issue its full amount of capital 
stock of $1,000,000 in connection with the construction of its 
railroad in Erie county, New York. The construction was re 
cently approved by the Commission. The stock will be sold 
for cash at par to the New York Central and the Canadial 
Pacific, provided permission is given by the proper authorities 
to purchase that stock. 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


CHARLES E. BELL 


TRAFFIC ANALYST 
TRAFFIC ANALYSES 
SURVEYS 
RATE COMPARISONS 
RAILWAY STATISTICS 
EXHIBITS PREPARED 


630-632 Transportation Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mid-West Boxes 


Offer a REAL Protection 
to Holiday Shipments 


When shipments are made in Mid-West Corrugated Fibre 
Board Shipping Boxes it will generally be found that break- 
age and damage from squeezing, bumping and shaking is 
MUCH LESS because of two things: 


1. The high, strong, resilient truss con- 
stuction, and— 


2. High test liners, complying with rail- 
road specifications. 


Add to this the fact that the Mid-West Shipping Box is 
scientifically designed and built up from highest quality 
materials to meet the most searching requirements of 
shippers and transportation companies the country over 
—and it will be understood why hundreds of the world’s 
leading concerns favor, demand and exclusively use the 
Mid-West Box. Ask the user—he knows. 


Special requirements for holiday shipments handled with 
speed and precision. Write us. 


Write for one “‘Perfect Package’’ Data Sheet. 
It is saving thousands of dollars to big ship- 
pers every year. 


MID-WEST 
BOX COMPANY 


General Offices: Factories: 
18th Floor Anderson, Indiana 
Conway Building Kokomo, Indiana 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago 
Solid Cleveland, Ohio 
Fibre Board Fairmont, W. Va. 





Corrugated Fibre Board Products 
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PHOTC: CAPCOML. 


By STUDIO 


Portiand Is One of the Worid’s Greatest Fresh Water Harbors 


Water at the mouth of the Columbia River is 43 feet for a width of 4,000 feet and 40 feet for 
a width of a mile and a half at mean low tide according to a survey of the U. S. Army Engineers 
Department. 

The Columbia’ River from the sea to Portland will accommodate vessels of 30 feet draft at 
zero stage. The actual depth during nine months of the year is from 5 to 15 feet above zero 
plus the tide water. 

The Port of Portland and the U. S. Engineers are constantly at work improving the chan- 
nel by dredging and building dykes where these are necessary. 

Fog hours are less at the Columbia River entrance than at any other port or entrance on 
the Pacific Coast according to records of the U. S. Lighthouse Service. 

Portland is the largest export port on the Pacific Coast. Fifty-one lines give regular service 


to the principal ‘ports of the world. Besides this many steamers come to Portland under charter 
to load full cargoes of wheat, lumber and flour. 


Inquiries Solicited by Traffic Department 


THE PORT OF PORTLAND and 
THE COMMISSION OF PUBLIC DOCKS 


Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon 


EASTERN OFFICE ORIENTAL OFFICE FAR EAST OFFICE 
C. A. Lockhart, Eastern Traffic Agent S. L. Wiggins, Oriental Representative Geo. T. Webster, Representative 
515 Barclay Building Port of Portland 


299 Broadway, New York City 710 Shosen Bldg., No. 5 Kaigan-Dori, Kobe, Japan Hotel Raffles, Singapore 


THE PORT OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


Australia, New Zealand and Straits Settlements 
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ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT 


FOR 


REGULAR DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


VIA THE 


SOO LINE 


BETWEEN 


ALL POINTS 1n Tue EAST ann SOUTH 


AND 


NORTHWEST, WESTERN CANADA 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 








(Fe avold delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be accompanied by SHIPPERS’ EXPORT DECLARATION MADE IN TRIPLICATE. 
This document must be delivered railroad agent at initial point with the shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 


Boston, Mass., 40 Central 8 AGENCIES Pittsburgh, Pa., 840 Sixth Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 409-410 heat Bldg. Leos Angeles, Cal., 605 So. Spring St. Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 


Chicago, Ill., 707 Mer. Loan & Trust Bldg. Memphis, Tenn., Porter Bldg. St. Louis, Me., 2050 Railway Exch. Bldg. 
940 Rookery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. = Wisconsin ~ St. Paul, Minn., 1112 Merchants National 

Chippewa we Wis. 8 Majestic Bldg. Bank Bldg. 

Cincinnati, 0., 409 Traction Bldg. Minneapolis, Mine Soo Line — ws St. San Francisco, Cal., 675 Market St. 

Cleveland, O., 1040 Prospect Ave. and Marquette Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Detroit, Mich., $11 Free Press Bldg. Neenah, Wis. Seattle, Wash., 608 

Duluth, Minn., ay West Superior St. New York, N. Y., Woolworth Bldg. Spokane, Wash., 1006 Ola } Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 414 Linquist Bldg. Omaha, Neb., 1025 W. O. W. Bldg. Superior, Wis. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 522 Merch: Bank Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa., Cross Bldg., Locust St. at Waukesha, Wis. 

Kansas City, Mo.. 788 Railway Ex. Bldg. 15th. Winnipeg, Man., 603-604 Lombard Bldg. 


ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT-CARE SOO LINE 
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If not, start the New Year 3 re eae 7 
with consigning a shipment ae (ae ) 
to us at Kansas City, Mo. 


‘‘The Gateway to the Southwest’’ 


You will enjoy unequalled storage 
and reshipping facilities because our 
buildings are strictly modern. Insurance 
rates are as low as 12c and the location 
is most advantageous, in the heart of the 
R. R. Terminals, Wholesale and Manu- 
facturing District. 





We store and distribute hundreds of Broker's Warehouse, 1405 St. ids Ave. 
Nationally known products successfully. - steal ieee 


Goods stored by the monthly package 
rate or loft space rented with attractive 
offices. 


We also operate the SOUTHWEST 
WAREHOUSE at 19th and Campbell 
Streets. 





Our facilities at Chicago comprise over 450,000 
sq. ft. of strictly modern warehouse space. 





DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE: 
Burlington Terminal Bldg., Canal & Harrison Sts. 


SOUTHSIDE WAREHOUSES: 
5801-5967 W. 65th St. << 


In the Clearing Industrial District Security Warehouse, 1104 Union Ave. 
on the Mo. Pac. R. R 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
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The San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway 
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Co. 


J. C. Mangham, 
Gen. Frt. A 
San Antonio, Tex. 
pee 
"dan hatiaio, Tex. 
H. C. Franks, 


Gen. Agt. Frt. Dept. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


W. A. Springall, 
Com. A 
San Antonio, Tex. 
A. R. Canfield, 
Com. Agt., 
Houston, Tex. 
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ACCURATE, 
AND 


ACCOMMODATING 
17 PERFORMANCE 


Making close connection with the Freight Service on all principal lines with which we connect; 


our service is unexcelled with through fast freight trains for carload and package freight making the 
time between terminals shown below, also to Mexico via Laredo. 


¢ days 


¥ 
4 ae 
a 3% ° 


San Antonio 


pS” | aS 


Alice 
aie 
3 ee 
3 an 


Proportionate service to above is rendered to all intermediate points. 


_Corpus Christi 


List of Direct Connecting Rail Lines: 
Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway 

rhe par ene & Northern Ry. 

Gulf Coast Lines 

Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
International & Great Northern Ry. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 

Southern Pacific Lines 

San Antonio. Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 

San Antonio Southern Ry. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. (Cotton Belt) 
Sugar Land Ry. 

Trinity & Brazos Valley Ry. 

Texas Mexican Ry. 


via Alice 
ganze 


q Be 
3% 
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Oil-Burning Locomotives and Rock-Ballasted Roadbed ey 
m not: 

Insure Cleanliness and Comfort he 

, ‘ : : div: 

The illustration shown above is a reproduction of a photograph of ae 

the SUNSET LIMITED taken near El Paso, Texas, while moving at she 
express train speed. Note the absence of smoke—our oil-burning locomo- ley 
tives precluding annoyance to passengers from smoke, soot or cinders. mi 
tat 

Note also the excellence of the rock-ballasted roadbed, in commenda- tic 
tion of which we are in frequent receipt of unsolicited communications of 
from travelers who have observed it from the dustless rear ends of the to 
observation cars. me 
we 

The equipment, service and travel comfort of this famous train, and joi 

the dustproof roadbed, are types of the excellence that characterizes every ow 
branch of our public service. The same thought and care that these fea- a: 
tures reflect are expended upon devising methods for the prompt, safe, re; 


dependable and satisfactory handling and movement of the freight traffic. 


SORE Hae Tag, PCl Om a, i k 


